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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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To give something back. Cleariy observed by Charles X, La 
the Bourbon king who, though he ruled only briefly in 19th 
century France, indeed left a great legacy in our world of 
design. Of a quiet nobility of character. Elegance. . . 
simplicity. . .and, yes, a surprising warmth and innate 
beauty. Captured by Henredon in superbly executed 
furnishings for every room. Dining room. . .bedroom. . .and 
here, the living room; with wonderful Charles X-inspired 
occasional designs complementing perfectly the grace, the 
style, the unsurpassed elegance of Henredon upholstery. . . 
generously endowed with the kind of fashion sensibility 

for which Henredon is known. Thank you, Charles X. 

For your copy of the complete Charles X catalog, send 


$7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A102, Morganton, NC 28655. 











Or send $17.50 to the same 
address for a color catalog 
that shows all Henredon 
upholstery. Or call 
1-800-444-3682 to order by 
MasterCard or Visa. . .or, 


perhaps, just to talk. 
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To give something back. Cleariy observed by Charles X, , 
the Bourbon king who, though he ruled only briefly in 19th 
century France, indeed left a great legacy in our world of 
design. Of a quiet nobility of character. Elegance . 
simplicity. ..and, yes, a surprising warmth and innate 
beauty. Captured by Henredon in superbly executed 
furnishings for every room. Dining room. . . bedroom. . .and 
here, the living room; with wonderful Charles X-inspired 
occasional designs complementing perfectly the grace, the 
style, the unsurpassed elegance of Henredon upholstery. . . 
generously endowed with the kind of fashion sensibility 

for which Henredon is known. Thank you, Charles X. 

For your copy of the complete Charles X catalog, send 


$7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A102, Morganton, NC 28655. 











Or send $17.50 to the same 
address for a color catalog 
that shows all Henredon 
upholstery. Or call 
1-800-444-3682 to order by 
MasterCard or Visa. . .or, 


perhaps, just to talk. 
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P.. SCHLUMBERGER. 


When this Tiffany designer unlocked 


the lost art of Paillonné enamel 


in 1962, the world discovered jewelry 


so translucent, so luminous, 


so utterly captivating and original. 


These designs have become 


the hallmark of a genius. 





Pure Schlumberger. 
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History in the making Never did black and white show with more drama than in 
Ercolano. Here, supported by the Contessa pattern in solid black and together 
TP pL ees) aoe Lael OM een ele Lael el be a 
dinnerware resource. Ercolano also in gold. For literature write Richard-Ginori, 
41 Madison Avenue, NY NY 10010. 
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See history in the making at Bergdorf Goodman and fine shops everywhere. 


Decorators Source Over 50 Years 


Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection 
of Formal and Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms. 
Complete Design Service. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-6 Sat.-Sun. 11-5 
111 E. 27 Street NY NY 10016 — : 212-686-1760 


© The Devon Shop 
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‘The ultimate 
Bbiere 


Slip into the driver's seat. 
Touch a switch and Ultra’s memory 
seat recalls your preset position. 
Then it automatically orchestrates 
six power positions for maximum 
comfort. Seat belt fastened? 

Now, turn the key. 


Prepare for takeoff. 


Listen to the confident hum of 
Ultra’s supercharged engine. 
Easy-to-read analog gage needles 
dance to the rhythm. Shift the 
electronic 4-speed transmission into 
gear and ease out onto the road. 





ensures that both wheels rotate at th 
same speed, giving you better grip. 
Even in the wet. The available Gran. 
Touring suspension provides for eve 5 
firmer handling, which in turn mak 
the road feel just alittle straighter, 
Standard anti-lock brakes help mak. i 
your stops surer, while a standard — 
driver air bag provides an extra 
measure of safety. 





and Ultra’s supercharged 
engine delivers 205 
horsepower on demand 
to move you into 
traffic with authority. © 
With a zero to 60 time, 
ofjust 7.5seconds, © 
you'll pass a number of — 
expensive competitors on ‘ 
the way, including Lexus LS4007% 


One good turn. 7 


Aim Ultra into asweeping 
turn and the variable assist power 4 
steering adjusts electronically to your 
speed for pinpoint control. The 
available traction control system 
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Quiet inside. 


| When you're Ultra driving, 
e road is seen, not heard. In fact, 
tra is quieter than cars that cost 
bstantially more, including 
ncoln Continental .* 





The next step toward Ultra 
driving is a test drive at your Buick 
dealer. Or if you wish, call 
1-800-4A-BUICK now for more 


information. : 
Gu |" 


*Comparison based on 1992 models = 
and MSRP. 





©1992 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Park Avenue is a 
registered trademark of GM Corp 
Buckle up, America! 











BUICK: 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 








MICHAEL CRAIG 





THE RAILROAD BARONS BED®* 


OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT NO LESS, WE OFFER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IN 
EXCELLENCE WHICH WILL ENDURE. 





M. Craig & Company 
C AB TQN ET McA CK E RES 


911 LADY STREET COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 29201 


803-254-5994 


TO THE TRADE 
ATLANTA, Paul B. Raulet ¢ CHICAGO, Brian Andrew, LTD ¢ COLUMBIA, M. Craig & Company 
DALLAS, E.C. Dicken ¢ DENVER, Nielsen Mayne, Inc. © LOS ANGELES, A. Rudin 
NEW YORK, Connoisseur Gallery, Inc. © SAN FRANCISCO, Carr & Associates 


* RAILROAD BARON‘S BED® AND FEATURES OF THE BED ARE TRADEMARKS OF M. CRAIG COMPANY 
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LETTERS FROM READIES 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
_ Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


For twenty-five years the crest of the _ 


Rockies has awakened my spiritual 
being and served as a feast for my 
eyes. Now Architectural Digest has 
turned westward and shared with its 
readers the same spirituality, diversi- 
ty and beauty of the West in a su- 
perlative June 1992 issue. How fitting 
that you chose to salute our country’s 
first residents as well with the article 
“Native American Beadwork.” 
Joan Lee Graff 
Riverton, Wyoming 


Your June 1992 edition on houses in 
the Wild West is superb. The photog- 
raphy is so wonderful, I can almost 
smell and feel the fresh mountain air. 
I notice that five of the houses were 
photographed by Robert Reck. He 
obviously deserves a lot of the credit 
for a great issue. 
Florence Hurd Meloy 
Santa Barbara, California 


The article on the new Institute of 
American Indian Arts Museum (‘A 
New Star in Santa Fe,” June 1992) was 
beautifully written and provided an 
excellent overview of its purpose and 
direction. However, as a member of 
the IAIA Foundation Board of Trust- 
ees, I feel that William S. Johnson, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the museum, should be compliment- 
ed and recognized for his inspired 
leadership, which has contributed to 
the present success of this organiza- 
tion. Largely through his drive and 
vision, the dream of this museum has 
become a reality for the rest of us. 
Sue DiMaio 
San Juan Capistrano, California 


I always suspected that I would find 

my dream house within the pages of 

Architectural Digest, and I finally did, 

in the June 1992 issue: Mimi London’s 
Montana line shack—it’s perfect! 

Sophie Shepherd 

Burbank, California 


- 


Thad just returned from a trip to IIli- 


nois for the purpose of going through 
some family possessions, including 
photographs. Imagine my surprise 
when I sat down to look at the June 
1992 issue of Architectural Digest and 
saw a picture of the de la Pena house 
(“The Southwestern Aesthetic”). It’s 
the same house my Aunt Irene is 
standing in front of in a picture from 
the late 1920s. She and my father 
were cousins of Alta Applegate, artist 
and writer Frank Applegate’s wife. 
Aunt Irene used to visit the Apple- 
gates and bring back little pieces of 
Indian pottery, including a rain god 
that I took to school to share. I re- 
member a woven scarf she brought to 
my mother—it had a place on an end 
table for many years. Thank you for 
bringing back memories and fleshing 
them out with facts I didn’t know, 
about the house in Santa Fe. 
Betty Wikenhauser 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Please, please, please, no more “west- 
ern stuff.” Apparently you have not 
heard that the Southwest look has 
already been done to death. Give us 
the elegance and classical beauty 
that make each issue of Architectural 
Digest a collector’s dream. If I sud- 
denly feel the need to look at mules 
and fishing cabins, I will grab a copy 
of Field & Stream. 
Dan Brosamle 
Long Beach, California 


Iam most flattered to have my work 
appear in your June 1992 issue in the 
article “Old World Wyoming” on page 
161. I designed and have manufac- 
tured this light fixture and similar 
ones in different shapes since 1978. 
I also do the same work today with 
wilderness animals, farm animals or 
grape leaves. 
Steven Lecon 
Old Bay Street Lighting Works 
Mill Valley, California 
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E. L. Doctorow has made New York the sub- 
text of many of his novels, from The Book of 
Daniel to Ragtime to Billy Bathgate. It’s 
fitting, then, that Doctorow leads off next 
month’s special New York issue (our sixth!) 
with a piece about the persistence of the past 
in the city. “On nights of fog you see it best,” he writes. 
“Look south, over lower Manhattan: A heavy fog 
comes in, working tts way down through the architec- 
tural strata. First the World Trade Center disappears, 
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then the fifty- and sixty-story office build- 
ings of glass, then the early-twentieth-cen- 
tury stone Woolworth Building... story 
by story the skyline blacks out, modernity 
deconstructs, until all that is left is the 
nineteenth-century city. Its grandeur is 
ground level. You can walk down Greene Street, in the 
fine mist, past the iron fronts, and know that this is the 
city that Melville saw.” Join us next month for a new 
perspective on old New York. 


TBige Komte Editor-in-Chief 





Period Impression on the Ile St.-Louis 
Interior designer Diane Burn relocated 
to Paris to be near her daughter, Adri- 
ana, who was attending school in 
Switzerland. “A real estate agent told 
me it would be impossible to find an 
apartment on the Ile St.-Louis because 
there are never any vacancies. I was 
just about to sign the lease for a place 
in another part of Paris when I had a strange feeling. I 
called up the agent, and it turned out there was an opening 
after all. So I went to the apartment, looked out the win- 
dow and said, ‘I'll take it.’” Burn has just finished a resi- 
dence in Italy, where she used to have a house. “I’m such a 
gypsy,” she says. “I’m always venturing around the world. 
The only problem is that the farther you go, the less easy it 
is to discover the perfect world because there are so many 
things you want from each place you've been.” See page 126. 


Diane Burn 


Midwestern Zen 

“Creating an oasis has always been the 
overriding goal that guides me,” says 
Charles Jacobsen, who transformed a 
residence on Chicago’s North Shore 
into a series of serene spaces. “It was in 
Tunisia that I first began seeing what 
would later develop as my stylistic 
taste: blind exteriors, limited decora- 
tion, rectilinear shapes.” It was a trip to Japan, however, 
that crystallized the sensibility that pervades the Chicago 
house. “In Japan I was pulled toward the best in the do- 


Charles Jacobsen 





mestic building aesthetic.” Having lived in such places as 
Hawaii and the Middle East and having traveled through- 
out Asia, Jacobsen set up a shop in Chicago that deals 
mainly in Indian, Chinese and Japanese pieces, and last 
year he opened a branch in Los Angeles’s Pacific Design 
Center. “I’m primarily interested in architecture and beau- 
tiful spaces. Placing the objects becomes just a matter of 
finding a few beautiful things.” See page 134. 


High Life in Pacific Palisades 

“Formality is in the eye of the behold- 
er,” says Thomas Allardyce, who, with 
his partner, Illya Hendrix, and archi- 
tect Edward Grenzbach, designed a 
house on a Pacific Palisades, Califor- 
nia, mountaintop. “When we visit the 
clients, we find newspapers, skate- 
boards and Guns N’ Roses on the ste- 
reo.” Not exactly what one would 
expect in a 35,000-square-foot English 
manor filled with eighteenth-century 
French antiques—the culmination of 
years of teamwork and numerous trips 
to Europe. “We may love the colors in 
Paris, but we have to remember that 
they reflect those blue-gray skies,” 
says Allardyce. “If we brought any of 
those colors to California, their appearance would be total- 
ly different because of the light.” The clients were particu- 
larly involved in choosing the residence’s fireplaces. “We 
went to all the warehouses in Paris,” says Hendrix. “In the 
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Thomas Allardyce 
Illya Hendrix 
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continued on page 18 
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dead of winter,” adds Allardyce. “We were freezing.” “But we 
got to wear overcoats,” points out Hendrix. “Paris is great 
for overcoats. We can’t wear them in L.A.” See page 142. 


On Fisher Island 

“Tt was just a cement block with un- 
adorned Sheetrock walls—no archi- 
tectural elements whatsoever,” recalls 
Alex Jordan, who acted as project di- 
rector on Chicago designer Bruce Greg- 
ga’s plan for an apartment on Fisher 
Island, Florida, located near Miami. Al- 
though the apartment was perched 
eight stories high in a Mediterranean- 
style development, Gregga came up with an interior 
inspired by colonial plantation houses in Jamaica. The cli- 
ents liked the idea, and now cypress-beamed ceilings and 
limestone floors offset the furniture and objects that 
Gregga and they found in London, New York and Los An- 
geles. Three terraces overlook the Miami skyline, Bis- 
cayne Bay and the Atlantic. “The views are magnificent,” 
says the husband, “especially when the cruise ships are 
in the channel.” See page 150. 





RUSSELL INGRAM 


Bruce Gregga 
Alex Jordan 


Thirties for the Nineties 

“One of the greatest things about 
my job is that I’m never bored,” says 
San Francisco-based Paul Vincent 
Wiseman, who designed the New York 
apartment of Japanese-art dealer Joan 
Mirviss. “My work is varied, and I trav- 
el a lot. I just had to go to London to 
confer with a client about a house he’s 
building in the Napa Valley. On anoth- 
er occasion I went to the big island of 
Hawaii to collect samples of sand to 
work out the colors of a residence be- 
ing done there. Sometimes I do major 
remodels, and sometimes I work with 
the clients on a house from the ground 
up. I’m proud of the fact that I don’t 
have a signature look; my designs can 
be traditional or contemporary. If at the end of a project the 
clients have a house that looks like it’s my style, I know I've 
failed miserably.” See page 158. 


FELICIANO 





Paul Vincent 
Wiseman 
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Joan Mirviss 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Dudley Moore 

Running down the center of the dining 
table in Dudley Moore's beach-front 
house in Marina del Rey, California, 
is a recessed copper planter. “I prefer 
flowering potted plants to cut blos- 
soms,” the actor-musician says. “That 
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way you can have ants with your hors 
d’oeuvres.” Throughout the cottage- 
like house, designed by Suzanne Dahl 
and her late partner, Jerry Barich, 
there are clues to Dudley Moore's play- 
-fulness: On one of the grand pianos in 
the living room is a mechanical bird 
that delivers the “titwillow” song from 
The Mikado, which Moore starred in 
a few years ago. In the downstairs 
bath, two fish, when turned, pour water into a waiting 
hand. The house also contains objects that appeal to the 
more sentimental, serious side of the artist. “When I was a 
kid, we had a Madonna and Child over our fireplace. So I 
thought, Well, we could have a token chapel. I’m not all 
that religious, but why not an antique cross over the fire- 
place in the study?” Moore, who cohosted a television 
series on the orchestra with conductor Sir Georg Solti, 
returned to his native England earlier this year to tape 
the second series, Concerto, which focuses on concert art- 
ists. See page 166. 


Suzanne Dahl 
Jerry Barich 


Sol LeWitt: Artist in Residence 

Artist Sol LeWitt and his wife, Carol, are nothing if not ac- 
tive. The Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut, 
recently showed a selection of works from their vast collec- 
tion of contemporary art. “What struck me was not only 
the collection’s diversity but that it had a basic thread, and 
that was Sol LeWitt,” says curator Kimberly Davenport. 
“The work he’s collected seems parallel to his own. He has 
a real intuitive sense about the things he draws to himself.” 
This fall the Gemeentemuseum in The Hague is presenting 
a large retrospective of LeWitt’s drawings that will travel to 
other museums, including the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton. LeWitt is also working on a proposal to create wall 
drawings for the Chateau d’Oiron in France, which has 
been converted into exhibition spaces. And Carol LeWitt and 
Elaine Carl, who cofounded Ceramica, a store that imports 
Italian and Moroccan ceramics, have joined up with Alfred 
University and International Executive Service Corps to re- | 
vive the Moroccan ceramics industry. See page 172. 


Ancien Régime Echoes in Paris 

Designing a Left Bank apartment for 
an English businessman exemplifies | 
the international scope of Alberto | 
Pinto’s work. Born in Morocco to Ar- | 
gentine and French parents, he com- — 
pleted his studies at the Ecole du — 
Louvre. Although Pinto received no 
formal training in his profession, over — 
the years he has acquired a reputation for his encyclopedic 
knowledge of styles, periods and history. Given that in the 
two decades since he established his Paris firm Pinto has 


Alberto Pinto 


continued on page 20 
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done residences for many heads of state and private citi- 
zens in countries as far apart as Argentina, Switzerland, 
Saudi Arabia and the United States, it is clear that his metic- 
ulous taste is internationally appreciated. See page 186. 
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Fifth Avenue Noblesse 

“I’ve known Pierre Scapula for a long 
time,” says Tamara Guilden of the inte- 
rior designer with whom she collabo- 
rated on the Fifth Avenue apartment 
she has been living in since 1969. “I’m 
a Russian from Paris, and after my 
family moved to the United States, 
I had to look for someone to do my 
parents’ apartment. I went to a par- 
ty and was quite taken by the way 
the ceilings, the walls and the decora- 
tion had been put together, and I 
found out that they’d been done by 
Pierre. Our relationship has been very 
harmonious right from the beginning. 
When I moved into my own apart- 


ment, he was the designer I sought out. Because of my 
background, I was accustomed to living around Russian 
furniture and décor, and I wanted to have that beauty 


CHRISTOPHER IRION 


and familiarity here. Pierre and I are after the same) 
~ two things: the highest quality and, even more impor-| 


tant, warmth.” See page 198. 








Liliane and 
Antonio Mariani 


handsome and visually pleasing, it must always be func-7 
tional.” See page 208.0 ; 


‘Europe via the West Coast | 


‘- “T like to be as involved as possible in 


a project,” says Ronald Crosetti, who! 
worked with Antonio and Liliane Ma+ 
riani on their Burlingame, California, 
residence as they turned it into a rus- 
tic European-style house. “That might 
mean accompanying the clients on’ 
buying trips for antiques or art. My 
job, after all, is to bring everything to- 
gether in a way that truly reflects their 
taste. And it works both ways. Th 
more involved the clients are, the more} 
successful the design will be. And no, 
matter what kind of project it is, 
whether a small town house at Lake} 
Tahoe or a waterfront place in Sau-| 
salito, there is one thing that I abso-\ | 
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Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, reviving 


you 


neighborhood? 


Gain a wealth of experience and help preserve our historic 
and architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support preservation efforts in your 
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The great china born in the 18th century 
is eminently suitable to a tradition of the late 
20th: the mixing and matching of fine 
china patterns to create place settings which 
are as inspired as what is placed upon them. 
As evidence, we pair a Crown Sapphire 
dinner plate in powdered midnight blue, with 
a Royal Hong Kong salad plate, generously 
adorned with shimmering 22K gold, 
cobalt blue and 19th-century mandarin red. 
You are cordially invited to view these and 
other Wedgwood collections for yourself. 
We think you'll agree that while two patterns 
of Wedgwood china may be rather easy 


to match, every one is impossible to equal. 
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STEVEN M. L. ARONsOoN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward, to be 
published by Doubleday. 


Bart BOEHLERT is a freelance writer who lives 
in New York. 


IRENE BorGER, a journalist, was the recipient 
of a 1991-92 California Arts Council grant in 
literature. She founded and teaches the writ- 
ers’ workshop at AIDS Project Los Angeles, 
where she is the artist-in-residence. 


JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, a frequent contributor 
to Architectural Digest, lives in San Francisco. 


JOHN A. CUADRADO, who divides his time be- 
tween Paris and Princeton, writes on the 
international art and antiques market. 


GaBRIELLA DE FERRARI, a novelist and freelance 
journalist, is the former assistant director of 
The Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge and the 
former director of the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art in Boston. She is currently working 
on her second novel. 


BetH Dun op is the architecture critic at The 
Miami Herald and the author of Florida’s 
Vanishing Architecture. Her book on Arquitec- 
tonica was published last fall by the AIA 
Press, and she is now writing a book on Dis- 
ney architecture for Rizzoli. 


ROLAND FLaMINt is a writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., whose most recent book is 
Sovereign, a biography of Queen Elizabeth II. 
His biography of Irving G. Thalberg will be 
published next spring by Crown. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art and is an honorary mem- 
ber of the AIA. 


2ONTRIBUTORS 


HatHaway Harpy, a freelance writer who lives 
in Sweden, writes on European and Scandi- 
navian gardens and design. 


Louts INTurRIsI, a frequent contributor to The 
New York Times, lives in Rome. 


AILEEN MEHLE, who writes the “Suzy” column 
for W and Women’s Wear Daily, is an Architec- 
tural Digest contributing writer. 


JupirH NEIsser lives in Chicago and writes on 
art, architecture and design. She is currently 
guest curator of an exhibition on kitchen de- 
sign at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


ANTHONY Roberts is a poet, translator and 
writer who has lived in France for twenty 
years. He has published two volumes of poet- 
ry and is currently working on a novel. 


ROBERT ROSENBLUM is a professor of fine arts at 
New York University and the author of Mod- 
ern Painting in the Northern Romantic Tradition 
and Paintings in the Musée d’Orsay, among oth- 
er books. He wrote the introduction to The Jeff 
Koons Handbook, published by the Anthony 
d’Offay Gallery in London earlier this year. 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Barcelona and 
writes for several publications, including The 
New York Times Book Review. 


Dona.p Sporto, whose books include Laurence 
Olivier: A Biography and biographies of Alfred 
Hitchcock, Tennessee Williams, Lotte Lenya 
and Preston Sturges, is the author of Blue An- 
gel: The Life of Marlene Dietrich, published by 
Doubleday. Marilyn Monroe: A Biography will 
be published in the spring by HarperCollins. 


JOHN Taytor, the author of Storming the Magic 
Kingdom and Circus of Ambition: The Culture of 
Wealth and Power in the Eighties, writes for New 
York magazine. 
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Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you 
write: Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. 
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For the third year, Architectural Digest held a 
six-part design forum at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington. ABOVE: “Substance 
and quality—that’s what living in our houses 
is all about,” said Editor-in-Chief Paige Rense. 





The Design Forum’s Third Season in Washington, D.C. 
By John Taylor : 


ON SIX NIGHTS IN April and May, some 
of the most prominent interior de- 
signers in the nation gathered at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to discuss their work, 
trends in the business and the basics 
of design. The evenings, presented for 
the third year in a row by Architectural 
Digest and the Smithsonian's continu- 
ing education program, Campus on 
the Mall, offered a stimulating array 
of opinions and observations. 

In her opening remarks, Editor-in- 
Chief Paige Rense explained that the 
last few years have witnessed a shift 
in taste in interior design. “During the 
seventies and through the eighties 
you saw a lot of very decorated work, 
a lot of very costly work,” she said. 
That approach has changed some- 
what, she added. These days, both de- 
signers and their clients have become 


- less interested in ostentatious flights 


of fancy. “Reality is our theme this 
evening and for the next five pro- 
grams,” she said. 

Paige Rense observed that some 
people are so intimidated by their de- 
signers that they’re afraid to inhabit 
the rooms the designers have pro- 
duced. She told of how one designer, 
returning unexpectedly to a house he 
had recently done, found that the 
maid had placed pieces of tape on a 
table when she dusted so she could 
put the books and magazines back in 
exactly the same position in which 
the designer had placed them. “This 
is a true story,” she said. “The point 
being that if people have to put mark- 
ings on their furniture, then they are 
designing a theatrical production. It’s 
not really a home. It’s not real.” 

For the first panel, “Before and Af- 


Session One: Before and After 





ABOVE: Thomas Britt showed slides of a New York apartment for which he de- 
signed all the interior architecture. “Since it was a modern building, I thought Id 
keep the background contemporary—do marvelous rugs, create areas, islands.” 


LEFT: Mimi London, who designs furniture as well as interiors, talked about how 
she renovated a 1920s residence in southern California that had been “modern- 
ized” in the 1950s. “ You try to get back to the original intent of the house,” she said. 


continued on page 30 
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ter,” designers agreed that their work 
was most successful when they and 
their clients clearly understood each 
other. Mimi London, a Los Angeles 
designer whose signature work incor- 
porates natural fibers and materials 
such as Japanese fabrics and tree 
trunks, said her best relationships 
with clients were forged when they 
included her on a project from the 
very beginning. 

“We find that bringing our own 
point of view to the plans is helpful,” 
she said. “You can walk through a 
blueprint with your client and say, 
‘Would you really want the powder 
room there?’ ” London showed the 
transformation of a California hacien- 
da built in the twenties for Tyrone 
Power that had been “modernized” in 
the fifties. “Often, houses get renovat- 
ed and the renovations don’t work,” 
she said. A shake roof was one such 
unsuccessful addition. “We decided it 
would be nice to have a tile roof. We 
ended up going to five different tile 
makers in Mexico so that we could get 
tiles that didn’t all look alike.” 

Thomas Britt, whom Paige Rense 





ABOVE: Paris, London and Portugal are favorite sources for Bunny Williams. 
“| find wonderful accessories in Europe—in New York the small things are harder 
to come by,” she said. “And in London and Paris I find beautiful light fixtures.” 


RIGHT: New York-based David Anthony Easton makes regular trips to Venice, 
sand London to shop and to have mantels, parquetry floors and architectural 
é its specially made. “In so many ways it’s a learning process,” he explained. 
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introduced as “one of the top six de- 
signers today,” discussed several re- 
cent projects. He told the audience 
how, for a rambling house in Califor- 
nia’s Napa Valley, he completely re- 
worked the interior. “I had a fireplace 
moved from one side of the house to 
the other to put it where it belonged. 
I bought everything in the house in 
California,” he continued. “I think 
that’s what makes it so wonderful— 
it’s indigenous. It’s all a feeling of 
whether it’s appropriate.” 

In the question-and-answer period 
that followed, an audience member 
asked, “What do you do when a client 
has god-awful taste?” “You really try 
to accommodate it and guide them,” 
Britt said. “A great deal of our job is to 
guide people, to be helpful to them.” 

Paige Rense noted that while some 
clients are in awe of their designers, 
others hold a somewhat different 
view. “It’s very difficult when, let's say, 
Mr. Smith has made several billion 
dollars and feels therefore that he 
knows everything about everything,” 
she said. “We know this isn’t true, but 
the wise designer who would like to 


Shopping Abroad 








Session Two: 





ABOVE: Samuel Botero, another New York | 
designer, shops in Mexico and Istanbul as well — 
as Europe. “Whenever I travel I love to shop, * 
because I can see the people, their culture, and | 
I find out so much about a country,” he noted. 
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stay in business is skilled at letting 
him think this is so.” 

The second night’s panel, “Shop- 
ping Abroad,” was devoted to the 
advantages and difficulties of buying 
in Europe. Bunny Williams, a New 
York designer and owner of Treillage, 
a shop that sells antique garden furni- 
ture, insisted that despite the quanti- 
ty of European antiques available in 
the United States, it’s still necessary to 
cross the Atlantic to find the best ob- 
jects (see AD Travels, page 66). 

“Tt’s not enough just to stay in Man- 
hattan if you're looking for good 
French, Italian or English furniture,” 
she said. “But it can be a little over- 
whelming. When I’m in New York 
and I want to do the antiques shops 
I can do it in two days. When I go to 
London it can take me a week. I usual- 
ly go three or four days in advance, 
scout the shops, photograph the 
things I’m interested in, and when 
the clients arrive I take them around 
to see the specific pieces.” 

New York designer Samuel Botero, 


RIGHT: Jeffrey Simpson, left, contributing editor of Architectural Digest, 
and Don Erickson, Architectural Digests art and antiques editor, cited 
showrooms and antiques sources as well as undervalued collecting areas. 


BELOW RIGHT: Geoffrey Bradfield, the partner of New York designer 
Jay Spectre, said the challenge for designers is “enhancing the impor- 
tant features and playing down the negative elements” in an interior. 


BELOW: Juan Pablo Molyneux told the audience about residences he 
has designed in New York and Buenos Aires. “There is a sort of adven- 
ture to any good design project,” he said, “almost a kind of journey.” 


Session Five: Before and After 





Session Three: 
A Case History 





ABOVE: Carleton Varney, the head of Dorothy 
Draper & Company, said to design one’s own 
home, “you have to dream a room—to know 
where the light is, what the windows are like.” 


Session Four: Antiques and Showrooms 


~ wonderful embroideries in Mexico,” 





who has created interiors for Princess 
Yasmin Aga Khan, emphasized the | 
need to go further afield than Europe. | 


Recent trips have taken him to Istan- | 
bul and Oaxaca, Mexico. “There are 








he said, “and textiles and fabrics that 
are great for pillows and upholstery. | 
And Istanbul is full of shops and ven- 
dors. In the carpet shops you can't be | 
afraid to look under the piles of rugs, | 
because that’s where the treasures 
usually are.” 

Designer David Anthony Easton, 
whose clients include John Kluge, 
said he shops abroad not just for an- 
tiques but for architectural elements 
as well—everything from paneling | 
and parquetry floors to mantels and 
moldings. He showed pictures of a 
Paris workshop where he had metal | 
balconies made for a New York apart- | 
ment. Such expeditions, he cautioned, | 
have to be rigorously planned. “We 
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Session Six: Celebrity Night 








ABOVE LEFT: Karin Blake has created interiors for Candice Bergen, 
Gene Wilder and Sharon Gless. “When somebody buys a house I recom- 
mend that they live in it for a while before they decide to make changes.” 








ABOVE: British designer Anthony P Browne, who is based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., talked about designing Andrew Lloyd Webber's apartment in 
New York's Trump Tower. “What he really wanted was a bit of England.” 


LEFT: Bob Patino, who has worked with Elsa Peretti, Sammy Cahn and 
Twyla Tharp, discussed a Mediterranean-style house he had designed. 
“Rather than impose a stage-set approach, I chose to infer the period.” 








BELOW: Paige Rense and the “Celebrity Night” panelists invited the au- 
dience to a reception in the Smithsonian's Arts and Industry Building. 





have books on each city with the an- 
tiques shops, all the sources, the res- 
taurants, the friends, so that it’s an 
organized campaign.” 

In the third panel, “A Case History: 
Designing Your Own Home,” Carle- 
ton Varney, the president of Dorothy 
Draper & Company, told how when 
he first meets clients, he asks to see 
their current house. “I photograph 
every single thing, from pictures to 
bibelots to desks to chairs, even the 
things they have in the garage and at- 
tic. Then it’s all put in a book.” 

The process gives him a thorough 
grounding in his clients’ tastes, which 
to Varney is a personal, almost mysti- 
cal evolution. “The very first room 
you remember is the beginning of 





| your taste, and all your life that taste 





is a part of your being,” he empha- 
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ie he Charles Pfister Collection by 
Baker. Created by noted designer 
Charles Pfister, the collection from Baker 
speaks a contemporary idiom with classic 


ease. Each element is realized with meticu- 


lous skill in fine primavera veneers, com- 


plemented by distinctive bronze hardware 


and pulls, and fashioned with utmost care 


by Baker’s craftsmen. We invite you to visit 
a Baker, Knapp & Tubbs showroom with 
your interior designer or furniture dealer. 
Please send $7.50 for your color catalogue. 
Baker Furniture, Dept. 833, 1661 Monroe 
Avenue, N.W,, 
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sized. “ Your very soul is in that taste. 
The secret is, a designer can never 
give you new taste.” 

For the fourth program, “Antiques 
and Showrooms: The Northeast Cor- 
ridor,” Don Erickson, the art and an- 
tiques editor of Architectural Digest, 
pointed out that prices have settled 
after the inflationary boom of the 
eighties. “The market is returning 
to more realistic levels, and serious, 
thoughtful, intelligent buying is tak- 
ing place now,” he said. He discussed 
the areas that are just beginning to be 
known, such as what he described 
as the “second tier” of Hudson River 
School artists, including Samuel Col- 
man, James Renwick Brevoort and 
Harrison Bird Brown. As for textiles, 
he said, “There are excellent values 
in collecting Navajo weavings of the 
early twentieth century.” 

Jeffrey Simpson, contributing edi- 
tor of Architectural Digest, talked about 
how the traditional furniture and fab- 
ric showrooms are changing. He also 
examined alternative sources in the 
United States, such as the group of 
about twenty design-related shops in 
Alexandria, Virginia. “There generally 
seems to be a movement back to the 
smaller, somewhat more personal and 
special services,” he said. 

Geoffrey Bradfield, partner of New 
York designer Jay Spectre, began the 
fifth session, the second “Before and 
After” program, by drawing a distinc- 
tion between the designer and the 
decorator. “Decorating is entering the 
space accepting its existing parame- 
ters, recognizing the possible beauty 
or limitations—limitations more like- 
ly—and decorating the room within 
those confines,” he said. “Color and 
scale are major, but selecting the fur- 
nishings and art will dictate the final 
personality of the interior. 

“Interior design, on the other hand, 
gives one the chance to actually create 
architectural harmony within a space 
before one begins developing the dec- 
oration,” he added. 

Chilean-born designer Juan Pablo 
Molyneux told the story of how he re- 
stored a turn-of-the-century mansion 
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in Buenos Aires to its former glory. 
“We had to develop a correct interior 
architecture that would allow us to 
organize the space and offer the kind 
of dignity and style the building once 
had.” He also spoke about the current 
antipathy toward overly lavish inte- 
riors. “The prevailing design mood 


seems to be one that requires great. 


simplicity and modesty. Again and 
again during the eighties we saw in- 
teriors that heaped on decorations 
and furnishings in some sort of at- 
tempt to appear European when in 
fact no interior in Europe ever looked 
like that. These interiors were based 
on the idea that with enough money 
or enough extravagance you could 
achieve a real sense of classic style. It 
was not true then, and it is certainly 
not true now. Real style requires intel- 
ligence, learning and taste.” 

For the final program, “Celebrity 
Night,” three designers described the 
work they had done for clients in the 
entertainment business. Karin Blake, 
who lives in Malibu and whose cli- 
ents include Candice Bergen, Gene 
Wilder and Blythe Danner, revealed 
that many in Hollywood are amazed 
that designing can take such a long 
time. “When you decorate for some- 
one working in films, they’re used 
to quick props and sets. They’re sur- 
prised you can’t just go out and find 
the right rugs and antiques overnight, 
as you would if you went to a film stu- 
dio’s art department.” 

But Blake proceeds deliberately. “I 
usually have two or three meetings 
with the client before we even start 
looking at materials, to get a feeling 
for their likes and dislikes.” In the 
project she did for Candice Bergen, 
Blake opened up the actress’s south- 
ern California residence. “She loves 
the cottage style, the mix of flower 
patterns, chintz everywhere, not a 
decorated look,” she said. “Candy also 
wanted a house that would be com- 
fortable for her daughter, and for her 
husband, Louis Malle.” 

Anthony P Browne, who is based 
in Washington, D.C., has designed 
houses for Oprah Winfrey and An- 


drew Lloyd Webber. “I don’t know 
how I get these jobs,” he confessed. 
“They sort of come to me.” 

Andrew Lloyd Webber had asked 
Browne, who comes from a distin- 


~ guished British family, to design an 


apartment for him and his wife in 
New York’s Trump Tower. “He walked 
me through the whole apartment, 
and he really wanted a sort of English 
house high up in Trump Tower,” re- 
called Browne. “Then his wife took 
me by the arm and walked me all over 
the apartment again and made it 
quite clear she wanted it to be exactly 
like an Italian villa. So you learn to 
balance these acts.” 

Bob Patino, who has worked with 
Twyla Tharp and Sammy Cahn, said 
he was greatly influenced by the proj- 
ect he undertook for one of his first 
clients, jewelry designer Elsa Peretti. 
She had acquired a light-filled pent- 
house from the late fashion mogul 
Halston and was very specific about 
what she wanted. “Simplicity—sim- 
plicity and light and comfort,” Patino 
said. “As for color: soft whites and off- 
whites. And one fabric throughout. 
Working with Elsa was a wonderful 
learning experience. The ideas and 
theories we discussed years ago left 
an imprint on my work forever.” 

At the end of the final session, an 
audience member asked the panelists, 
“Do you borrow ideas from other de- 
signers by calling and asking?” 

“We don’t ask, we just steal it,” An- 
thony Browne said lightly. 

“No one ever asks,” agreed Paige 
Rense, “as the late Michael Taylor 
would have been the first to tell you. 
He considered the round pillow on 
the sofa one of his design signatures, 
although it actually began several 
centuries ago in the Orient. Every 
time he saw a round pillow in any 
other designer’s work, he went mad.” 

From “Before and After” to the plea- 
sures of designing for celebrities, the 
six sessions at the Smithsonian in- 
jected a vivid note of realism into the 
dialogue on interior design. As Paige 
Rense herself observed, “The nineties 
are a time for a new perspective.” 0 
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Bernadette Peters stars in the "The Last Mile" from Great Performances 
20th Anniversary Special: Celebrating Creativity, American Style. 
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until the “bugs” are worked out. But 
Mercedes is so rigorous in its testing 
that new inventions tend to be de- 
pendable from the start. Like the 5- 
point multilink suspension—the most 
advanced way of keeping the rear 
wheels pointed straight. 
And roadster seats so 
strong they anchor the seat belts and 
shoulder belts (Autoweek called them 


“The world’s most innovative seats”).* 
You. design 
cars that will look 
new today and 
classic tomorrow. 


The body design of the Mercedes is 
evolutionary, not revolutionary. 
A Mercedes looks the way it does 
because of function, not vanity. 
That’s why Mercedes-Benz auto- 


mobiles grow old gracefully, some 
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One year | gave Jac Venza the letter "K" for Christmas. He 
seemed to have everything else a man of taste could need 
except the traditional "K" at the end of his name. Frankly, it 
was important to me to give him something special because 
in many ways | feel, as I'm sure so many hundreds of others 
do, that Jac (with or without the "K") was responsible for 
launching my career. 


Jac saw my play Uncommon Women and Others at the 
Marymount Theatre. Though we had wonderful notices anda 
cast that included Jill Eikenberry, Swoozie Kurtz, and Glenn 
Close, we were scheduled for a two week run. At that point, 
plays about women were simply not considered commercial. 
Jac chose to do it in GREAT PERFORMANCES and thus gave the 
play and the actresses (with Meryl Streep substituting for 
Glenn Close) their national reputation. And as Swoozie says 
in Uncommon Women, "He was the uncommon man who 
believed we would be 'pretty amazing!’ " 


Jac is one of the most extraordinary men I've met - not only in 
American television but in the arts in general. He is generous, 
a nurturer, and simultaneously tough and perceptive. He has 
consistently - in dance, music and theatre - encouraged a 
vision for the future of the art form and a reverence for its 
past. When he asked me to write for the 20th Anniversary of 
GREAT PERFORMANCES | could never say no to Jac, with or 
without the "K" and the three figure deal. Neither could 
Twyla, Misha, Terrence or Blythe. 


Wendy Wasserstein 


DURACELL and GREAT PERFORMANCES 


From its inception 20 years ago, GREAT PERFORMANCES has been delivering the finest 
of the world's performing artists to a television audience that might not otherwise 
have the experience. In all that time, DURACELL batteries have been delivering great 
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Dear PBS Viewer: 


It now seems almost intonceivable that America's most 
important composers, dramatists and choreographers had no 
continuing presenee on television 20 years ago. The advent 
of GREAT PERFORMANCES in 1972 meant that for the first 
time every American, even those distanced geographically or 
economically from the arts, had personal access to the 
world's most celebrated performers and companies. 


In 566 programs over 19 seasons, GREAT PERFORMANCES has 
become an invaluable archive of Western culture as interpret- 
ed by the leading performers of this era. For myself and the 
expert staff of GREAT PERFORMANCES, it has been a joy to 
help launch the careers of new artists via public television. 
And as we prepare our twentieth season, we now find our- 
selves collaborating with a generation of talents that typically 
had its first encounter with the performing arts through pub- 
lic television. 


This current generation employs the potential and impact of 
the arts on television in ways that were only dreamed of 
twenty years ago. The 
series will continue to be 
as constantly changing as 
the vision of this new gen 
eration of artists who will 
lead us into the twenty- 
first century. Until then, | 
hope you'll join with us in 





celebrating the television | 
viewing time happily 
spent with GREAT 
PERFORMANCES over the 
last two decades. 

Jac Venza 

Executive Producer, 

GREAT PERFORMANCES 


GREAT PERFORMANCES 
is produced for PBS by 
Thirteen/WNET and is 
funded by Duracell 


Inc., The Corporation 


performances as well. From portable music to portable television, dependable, long- 


lasting DURACELL batteries keep art lovers powered. That's why Duracell Inc. is so 
proud to be joining with GREAT PERFORMANCES in its 20 th Anniversary Season. 


DURACELL INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Together, we wil! keep the energy 
flowing into the mext 20. 


Special Advertising Section 


for Public 
Broadcasting, The 
National Endowment 


for the Arts and Public 


Television Stations. 
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GREAT PERBPORMANCE Ss 42720 


GREAT PERFORMANCE 's 
20th Anniversary Special: 


Celebrating Creativity, 


American Style 


GREAT PERFORMANCES celebrates its 20th Birthday witha 
unique program of short new works from a variety of major per- 
forming artists, offering a dynamic demonstration of how the 
arts enrich us all with a wonderful range of genres, styles 
and tones. 

Collaboration is the order of the day, as some of our most 
acclaimed artists 
come together to 
create and per- 
form brand new 
pieces. The pro- 
gram includes a 
tribute to maestro 
and teacher 
Leonard Bernstein 
from maestro Seiji 
Ozawa, Andre 
Watts and the 
Tanglewood 
Music Center 
Orchestra... New 
York City Ballet's 
Kyra Nichols and 
Robert LaFosse 
dancing to "Not 
My Girl" by Fred 
Astaire and Oscar 
Peterson with 
choreography by 
Peter Martins... a 
pulsating street 
dance by The 
Rhythm 
Technicians & 
Rock Steady 
Crew... a 
poignant moment 
in an opera diva's 





PHOTO: NANCY LEVINE life from play- 


wright (and . buff) Terrence McNally starring Bernadette 
Peters, Ton /n, Bill Irwin, Paul Sorvino and Nathan Lane... 
a study in m ted by renowned photographer Annie 


Leibovitz star: il Baryshnikov and Twyla Tharp... a 


mini-musical fr r Broadway composer Cy Coleman and 


Alan Zweibel oi ay Night Live ..a funny, moving hymn to 


he theatre writt Pulitzer Prize- “inner Wendy Wasserstein 


starring Blythe Danner, Nancy Marc’.and and Cynthia Nixon... 
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and a gospel interpretation of Handel's "Hallelujah Chorus” with 
Quincy Jones conducting an all-star choir including Gladys 


Knight, Chaka Kahn, Al Jarreau, Patti Austin and Take 6. 
Perhaps never before have such a variety of talents come 

together to create and perform for a national audience on the 

central theme of their lives. It is a rare viewing experience and 

a memorable beginning for GREAT PERFORMANCES' 

third decade. 

Produced by Jac Venza. Coordinating Producer Margaret Selby. 

(90 minutes) 
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Dougasinc. A Registered Trademark of Hunier Douglas Inc. US. and foreign patents pendi 


Imagine a window blind 
that seems to float in air, with 
no visible means of support 

Imagine a window shade 


so soft and sheer you can enjoy 
{ a sunlit scene through it, without 
glare or fading. 


Still with us? Then you're 
beginning to imagine Silhouette 
window shadings. 


Soft, 


sheer fabric 
front and back 


2 


¥ 


wae 


yy 


Even the 
"slats" are soft. 


But as you can see, 
pictures do the job better than 
our words or your imagination. 
Pictures can give you an idea of 
the sleek simplicity of Silhouette. 
Its appropriateness to any style 
of interior. And the way it 
controls any shading of light. 

But not even the best 
photograph can show you its full 
range of colors. Or demonstrate 
its luxurious, silken feel. Or the 
way its special finish repels dust 
and soil 

For that, we suggest you 
phone “SILHOUETTE ANSWERS” at 
1-800-22-STYLE (MF, 8AM- 8PM EST) 
and ask for a free brochure to read 
and a real sample to examine. 

Or write us at Silhouette 
Answers, Two Duette Way, 
Broomfield, CO 80020. In 
Canada, call 1-800-265-1363 

Silhouette window shadings. 
=s=m Beyond shades. Beyond blinds 
Beyond description. 








Hunter Douglas: your source for 
Silhouette shadings, Duette® shades, 
pleated shades, horizontal and vertical 


Me aac 
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HunterDouglas 





Window Shadings 
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Pavarotti and the Italian Tenor 


For generations, Italy has nurtured in its native sons a particu- 


lar sound and singing style that only the phrase “Italian Tenor” 





can describe. The names are legendary -- Caruso, Gigli, Schipa, 
Di Stefano...and now Pavarotti. 

In Pavarotti’s hometown of Modena, meet the people who 
shaped his talent, including his father and his boyhood music 
teacher. Plus, witness a Pavarotti performance in Modena’s 12th 
century town hall, where he sings works he has rarely recorded, 
such as Donaudy’s “O del mio amato ben,” Leoncavallo’s “O 
Colombina,” Paisiello’s “Nel cor piu non mi sento” and Puccini's 
“Sole e amore.” 

Produced by Michael Bronson. Directed by Joshua Waletzky. 
(60 minutes) 


Tosca from Rome 


In a spectacular televi- 
sion event, a magnificent 
international cast per- 
forms Puccini's master- 
piece from Rome, amid 
the actual locations of 
the classic romance, with 
Placido Domingo as 
Cavaradossi, Ruggero 
Raimondi as Scarpia, and 
Catherine Malfitano in 
the title role. Zubin 
Mehta conducts some of 
the most lushly trans- 
porting opera arias ever 
written. 

Produced by Andrea 
Andermann. A film by 





Giuseppe Griffi. Cinematogr¢ 
for television by Brian Large 


phy by torio Storaro. Directed 
(1201 tes) 
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of Rhythm: 


Solti Conducts Beethoven’s 


The Symphony 


Seventh 

Sir George Solti, orie of the world’s most honored and respect! 
ed conductors, leads the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in a fresh) 
look at Beethoven’s towering achievement, Symphony No. 7 in A} 
Major. We are treated to a rare look at the interpretive process, 
and allowed inside the discussions and rehearsals that culminate! 
in a triumphant performance 
of the symphony at Chicago's 
Orchestra Hall. 

The opportunity to view a 
great work through the eyes of 
a revered conductor offers a 
compelling experience; those 
familiar with Beethoven's sym- 
phonies will be fascinated by 
Solti’s creative process, while 
others will find Solti an inspir- 
ing educator who joyfully 
shares the love he feels for 
music. 

Produced by Fawn Ring. 





Directed by Humphrey Burton. 
(60 minutes) 
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Baroque Duet: 
Kathleen Battle 



















and Wynton Marsalis 


An encore presentation featuring soprano Kathleen Battle and 
trumpet virtuoso Wynton Marsalis. Beyond exploring the family 
backgrounds of these extraordinary performers, this remarkable 
documentary focuses on their artistic collaboration as they 
rehearse and record music by Scarlatti, Handel and Bach. A 
breathtaking performance sequence concludes the film, featurini 
soaring accompaniment by the St. Luke’s Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by John Nelson. 

Produced by Susan Froemke and Peter Gelb. A film by Susan 
Froemke, Peter Gelb, Pat Jaffe and Albert Maysles. (90 minutes) 
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Black and Blue 
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The singers and 
jJancers in Black & 
3lue, the long-running 
3roadway musical 
evue of '20s and ‘30s 
azz and blues, are 
arrying on the classic 
tyle of an electric era. 
Their talents have 
yenuine roots ina 
reasured tradition, 
ind they’re brought to 
elevision by one of 
\merica’s foremost 
lirectors, Robert 
\itman (M*A*S*H, 
Vashville, The Player). 

The Tony Award- 
vinning production 
eatures blues singers 





uth Brown, Linda 
dopkins and Carrie 
mith, as well as master tappers Bunny Briggs and Jimmy Slyde. 
-lassic numbers include “Stompin’ at the Savoy,” “Body & Soul,” 
ind “St. Louis Blues.” 

’roduced by David Horn. Directed by Robert Altman. 

(120 minutes) 
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elly Roll Morton: 
"he Man Who Invented Jazz? 


He put the roar in The Roaring '20s. Jelly Roll Morton’s brave 
ew musical form — the jazz song — combined the sounds of 





ragtime, blues, African rhy 


real 


Lp rlormances 


ms and French opera. And it is 


faithfully recreated by the cast of Broadway’s current smash 
Jelly’s Last Jam. This fascinating documentary is both a bio- 
graphical profile of the real Jelly Roll as well as a backstage look 
at the production process of the groundbreaking musical, featur- 
ing interviews with the show’s Tony-winning star Gregory Hines 
and writer-director George C. Wolfe. 

Produced by Tom Bywaters and Nel! Cox. (60 minutes) 


Sondheim: 
A 
Celebration 


at Carnegie 


Hall 


PHOTO: STEVE J. SHERMAN 


If you’re one of the 
Sondheim fans who 
couldn’t get tickets to 
Carnegie Hall’s recent 
sold-out tribute to the 
Broadway legend, this 
gala concert is the 
answer to your prayers. 
Performers from 
Broadway to Hollywood 
gather to salute the 
master composer, show- 
casing a body of work 
that ranges in style from 
show tunes to pop, jazz, 
opera and cabaret. 

The evening, directed 
by Scott Ellis and chore- 
ographed by Susan 
Stroman, features 
Madeline Kahn, Michael 
Jeter, Patti LuPone, 
Bernadette Peters, Glenn 
Close, Liza Minnelli and 
many others performing 
songs from Sondheim's 
eclectic repertory. 
Sondheim’s longtime 
music director Paul 
Gemignani conducts the 
American Theater 
Orchestra. 

Produced by John 
Walker and David Horn. 
Directed by Kirk 
Browning. 

(120 minutes) 
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DANCE IN AMERICA 
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American 
Indian 
Dance 


Theatre 


Protecting the 
integrity of the 
American Indians’ tra- 
ditional music and 
dance is the subject of 


tary. By inspiring 
young tribe members 
to learn and love their 
own culture’s rites, rit- 
uals and stories, indi- 
vidual tribes are reaf- 
firming the differences 
that will prevent 
assimilation of all 
Native Americans into 
one homogeneous 
group. A film about pride, family and cultural values, and pass- 
ing those precious concepts to coming generations. 

Produced by Barbara Schwei and Hanay Geiogamah. Directed by 
Phil Lucas. (60 minutes) 


The Hard Nut 


What do you get when you cross Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
ballet with the suburban ‘60s? A Pop Art interpretation of the 
classic ballet. Celebrated choreographer Mark Morris concocts 
an enchantingly hilarious trip filled with triumphant dance. The 
Stahlbaum household, clad in bell bottoms and go-go boots, now 
gathers around the TV instead of the fireplace. This off-beat new 
look at the timeless tale is more than funny and frivolous — it is 
infused with 
moments that 
are invigorat- 
ing, spellbind- 
ing and 
poignant...a 
Christmas 
memory from 
a modern-day 
child within. 
Produced by 
Judy Kinberg. 
Directed by 
Matthew 
Diamond. 

(90 minutes) 
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Everybody Dance Now 


This encore presentation shows how the exploding art form | 
of music videos has changed the way the world moves. The | 
Peabody Award-winning special showcases the work of dancers | 
and choreographers who only a generation ago would have | 
found creative expressior| 
in movie musicals. This | 
high-energy documentary 
features interviews with 
such superstars as Paula 
Abdul, Hammer and 
James Brown, as well as 
many other renowned 
dancers, choreographers | 
and directors. 
Produced and Directed by} 
Margaret Selby. 

(60 minutes) 
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Three Dances by Martha 


Dancer, choreographer, teacher — Martha Graham leaves 
behind a vital legacy as one of the 20th century’s most influentié 
artists. Like Picasso, Stravinsky and Joyce, Graham broke tradi- 
tional molds and created a new language of expression. She 
remained an ardent 
and uncompromising 
individualist who 
sought nothing less 
than to map the 
mysterious land- 
scape of the human 
soul. Some of her 
classic works are 
presented by her 
dance company on 
stage at the Paris 
Opera House: 

“Steps in the Street,” 
an early Graham 
piece reflecting the 
dark era of the Great 
Depression; “El 
Penitente,” inspired 
by Graham’s time in 
the Southwest; and 
“Maple Leaf Rag,” her 
last completed work. 
Produced by Fiona 
Morris. Directed by 
Peter Mumford. 

(60 minutes) 
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For our specta 

catalog, please 

to Re che Be be 

183 Madison Ave 

New York, NY IC 
(reimbursed with your 
first purchase) 


THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA 
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DRAMA 


The Common Pursuit 


PHOTO: BBC 





Simon Gray’s hit play follows the fortunes of gifted Cambridge 
University undergrads as they start a literary magazine titled The 
Common Pursuit. Though intended to showcase their creative 
endeavors, the magazine flounders as the group comes to grips 
with the realities of artistic compromise. The talented cast 
includes Andrew McCarthy, Tim Roth and Stephen Fry. 

Produced by Kenith Trodd. Directed by Christopher Morahan. 
(90 minutes) 


The Cabinet 
of Dr. 


Ramirez 


A nightmarish tale 
of anguish and halluci- 
natory terror, this con- 
temporary silent film 
represents Peter 
Sellars’ film directing 
debut. A provocative 
work inspired by the 
silent German expres- 
sionistic classic The 
Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, the film fea- 
tures Peter Gallagher 
and Joan Cusack as a 
Wall Street Yuppie cou- 
ple whose upwardly- 





mobile trajectory 
his somnambulist 
Baryshnikov. 
Produced by Rainer Mockert and Eberhard Scheele. Directed by 
Peter Sellars. (90 minutes) 


disrupted by the mysterious Dr. Ramirez and 
/mpanion, ghoulishly played by Mikhail 
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Verna: U.S.O. Girl 

One of GREAT PERFORMANCES’ 
classic television dramas makes a 
special encore appearance, once 
again illustrating “what made-for- 
TV movies could and should be,” 
as Frank Rich noted in his 1978 
Time magazine review. 

Based on a short story by Paul 
Gallico and adapted by acclaimed 
playwright Albert Innaurato, 

Verna: U.S.O. Girl features an 
unforgettable performance by 

Sissy Spacek as a vulnerable WWII 
song and dance ingenue who makes up in perseverance what 
she lacks in talent. William Hurt co-stars as the Army captain 
who tries to save Verna from both the war and her unrealistic 
show business ambitions. Also starring Sally Kellerman and 
Howard da Silva. 

Produced by Jac Venza and Ronald Maxwell. 
Maxwell. (90 minutes) 





Directed by Ronald 
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PN OCIS MiLAN =) (oct Hl C= PENS enlightening. On the 
Diamante, they have been overwhelmingly glowing. 

Motor Trend reported that “the Diamante’s sharply de- 
fined performance enables a driver to feel eminently in 
control.” Meanwhile, the interior design ensures that “driver 
and passengers are utterly pampered.” 

The Diamante is “a well-bred automobile,” according to 
Car and Driver. “The ride is controlled, yet magic-carpet 
silky...the leather interior is a knockout...whisper-quiet.” 

And after road-testing the Diamante LS, with its 202- 
horsepower V6 engine, ABS brakes, exclusive TCL" traction 
control” driver-side air bag and numerous luxury amenities, 
Road & Track simply said, "We are mightily impressed.” 

If you would like to make your own evaluation, your 
Mitsubishi Motors Dealer would be happy to oblige. Please 
| call 1-800-447-4700 for the Dealer nearest you. 
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The name Mitsubishi means three diamonds, and has signified auto- 
motive excellence for 75 years. 
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Bladerunners with Torvill and Dean 


In this encore presentation, 

England’s greatest ice dancers 
Jayne Torvill and Christopher 
Dean demonstrate the creative 
process in the art of ice danc- 
ing, performing their break- 
through works “Revolution” 
and “Bolero,” and a new dance 
created expressly for camera. 

| This intimate portrait of the 

| Olympic Gold Medal winners 
takes a close look at their 

| craft of choreographing rou- 

tines and the unique contribu- 

tion they have made to 

ice dancing. 

Produced and Directed by Bob 

Portway. (60 minutes) 
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La Pastorela 


This joyful Christmas encore co-stars Linda 
Ronstadt, Paul Rodriguez, Cheech Marin, 
Freddy Fender and Don Novello in a musical 
retelling of the shepherds’ journey to 
Bethlehem to see the Christ Child. Luis 
Valdez’s El Teatro Campesino has performed 
the traditional “Pastorela,” or shepherd’s play, 
for seventeen years. In Valdez’s adaptation, 
the story is seen through the eyes of a teenage 
Chicana girl. It is a homespun Mexican drama 
filled with pageantry, special effects and lively 
songs performed by Los Lobos. 

Produced by Richard Soto. Directed by Luis 
Valdez. (90 minutes) 


iting in the wings for our 1992-93 season is an exclusive back- 
ok at the cast album recording sessions for the current hit 


Ceti gs 

v3 
of Leonard Bernstein’s Tee Tey 
Bur eMart ieee et 


and Samuel Ramey. 





...and a dazzling concert performance 


y classic On The Town starring 
a von Stade, Tyne Daly 





AVAILABLE AT: 


CALIFORNIA 

David M. Brian, Walnut Creek 

William Glen, Sacramento 
Keller’s, Modesto 

Lippe Warren, Laguna Beach 

David Orgell, Beverly Hills 
Port O’Call, Pasadena 
Shreve & Co., San Francisco 
Traditional Jewelers, Newport Beach 


COLORADO 
International Villa, Denver 


IOWA 
Gunderson’s Jewelry, Sioux City 


LOUISIANA 
Coleman E. Adler & Sons, 
New Orleans 


MINNESOTA 
Byerly’s Gallery, St. Louis Park 


MISSOURI 
Byron Cade, St. Louis 
Halls, Kansas City 


NEVADA 
The Mirage, Las Vegas 


OKLAHOMA 
B.C. Clark, Oklahoma City 


OREGON 
Carl Greve Jewelers, Portland 


TEXAS 
Canterbury's, Wichita Falls 
Harry Gordon Jewelers, Houston 
PS.-The Letter, Ft. Worth 
Sparkles & Co., San Antonio 


UTAH 
Tanner Jewelry, Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON 
Alvin Goldfarb Jewelers, Bellevue 


Giverny Vase, created by Robert Rigot, 1989. 
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Pr Chr nn Arche Limited Edition Serigraph; Image Size 46" x 35" 


Limited edition serigraphs 
and original paintings by 
ear en rer hres 
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a OS FINE ARTS 228 GRANT AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
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Personal Taste and Historic Collections Mingle in the Royal Residences 
By Roland Flamini 





PICTURE YOURSELF at a major exhibition 
of eighteenth-century royal furni- 
ture—and all of it is yours. There 
is your fine writing table with the 
exquisite workmanship of its inlay 
and the thin curved legs; there is the 
Savonnerie-style carpet; and there is 
your pair of ebonized Neoclassical 
armchairs with cane seats and gilt 





ABOVE: S 
in 1852 
structure 
in a Scotti 


ind’s Balmoral Castle, on the River Dee, was acquired 
rt, prince consort of Queen Victoria. The original 
ylaced in 1853-56 by a granite building laid out 
lial style. It serves as a summer residence. 


crestings. Successive rooms are full of 
other important pieces, as well as pic- 
tures, clocks and a wealth of orna- 
ments, all of which also belong to you. 
A fantasy, you say? Not if you are Eliz- 
abeth II of Britain. In London last 
year, the queen opened the large, daz- 
zling Carlton House exhibition—one of 
the finest presentations of its kind 


PHIUP CRAVEN WORLDWIDE PHOTO-LIBRARY 








Queen Elizabeth (left) carries on the tradition of her illustrious predecessors as 
guardian of the British crown’s vast collection of art and antiques, overseeing both 
their public and private use in the royal residences. BELOW: Buckingham House in 
London was purchased in 1761 by George III. It was remodeled into a palace for 
George IV in 1825, and its unchanged west facade shows architect John Nash's design. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ROYAL COLLECTION, ST. JAMES'S PALACE. © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii 


ever mounted—and everything in it 
was on loan from a single owner— 
the queen herself. 

The display was both a significant 
historical compilation and a vivid re- 
flection of the taste of the man who 
amassed the collection in the first 
place—King George IV. While prince 
regent, living at Carlton House, he had 


ABOVE: Windsor Castle began its storied history in 1066 as 
an earth-and-timber stronghold for the Norman conquerors 
of Saxon England. Its current splendors include St. George’s 
Chapel, the Baroque palace of Charles Il and Waterloo Chamber. 


continued on page 58 
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HONKY-TONK EBEL. 


(ff the record, Ebel presents Jack... and musician 
Dwight Yoakam. Striking the right chord, Dwight’s 
1911, the timepiece that’s commanding, yet 
understated. Like Dwight, a versatile performer, 
on stage and off. With Ebel’s unique five-year 


international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 
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203 Newport Center Drive 
Fashion Island 
Newport Beach, California 92660 
(714) 760-8035 © Fax: (714) 760-6824 
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been an enthusiastic—even extrava- 
gant—patron of the French decora- 
tive arts. The architect John Nash was 
a member of his circle, as was the 
artist Joshua Reynolds. When he as- 
cended the throne in 1820 and moved 
into Buckingham House, which he 
turned into a palace, his enormous 
collection of furniture and pictures 
moved with him, and the London resi- 
dence was decorated in a new manner. 

As the exhibition catalogue points 
out, both the furniture and the décor 
are still in place in the royal palaces 
today, notably Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle—which says something 
about the approach of successive Brit- 
ish monarchs to interior design and 
decoration. Later occupants have each 
made changes, but the overall look 
has changed little in 162 years. 

As for Queen Elizabeth, the excel- 
lent condition of the exhibits, and the 
fact that they contain some of her fa- 
vorite pieces, show her to be primari- 
ly a traditionalist, opting for continuity 
over major changes. Her own person- 
al taste is more strongly reflected in 
her spacious living quarters at Wind- 
sor and Buckingham Palace, where 
the style is “cozy country living—very 


BELOW: A Fabergé egg with a medallion surprise was added to 
the collections by King George V and Queen Mary in 1934. The 
jewel-encrusted piece was originally an Easter present given to 
Czarina Alexandra Feodorovna in 1914 by Czar Nicholas IL. 








English: chintzes to cover the sofas, 
bright-colored draperies, fresh flow- 
ers and family photographs every- 
where,” as one knowledgeable woman 
put it. “You cross the threshold from 
the formal state rooms and you're in 
a comfortable country house.” 

The queen's bedroom in both pal- 


poster decorated with a full set of 
hangings. Lampshades are in her fa- 
vorite colors—“peachy pink, pale or 
salad green,” according to Betty Han- 
ley, an American from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, who trades in London un- 
der the name of Clare and has been 
supplying lampshades to the royal 
household for the past eighteen years. 
At the queen's request, she says, “I use 
solid colors, and only silk, never ny- 
lon, and I have never supplied a card 
shade.” Wallpaper is often used in the 
private apartments, in contrast with 
the state rooms, where the wallcover- 
ing is frequently fabric—silk, satin, 
mohair. In Buckingham Palace, those 
formal reception rooms are also hung 






aces is dominated by a large four-. 


ABOVE: The Royal Ascot Procession crossing Windsor Great Park by 
Sir Alfred James Munnings was part of a commission from 
Queen Mary that was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1926. It 
has hung in the private apartments at Windsor Castle ever since. 


“You cross the 
.“threshold from the 
‘formal state rooms and 
‘you're in a comfortable 
country house.” 








with old masters, paintings by Cana- 
letto and Zuccarelli and portraits 
by Gainsborough. 
Windsor Castle, its silhouette rising 
massively above the verdant Great 
Park, is the royal family’s weekend 
home. When the queen came to the 
throne forty years ago, it was badly 
in need of modernization. Recent vis- 
itors report much-improved plumb- 
ing, and additional work is being done 
on enlarging the rooms by knocking 
down dividing walls. Windsor is alto- 
gether more of a family home than 
Buckingham Palace. One visitor count 
ed thirteen oil paintings of royal rela- 
tions in the guest suite to which she 
was assigned, plus about one hun- 


continued on page 60 
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of eae ae was a dream come true. The moment he entered he 
envisioned clouds and god-like men flying overhead — but first he 
went straight to F. J. Hakimian: ‘‘Finding this Neo-classical 
Aubusson was a miracle. It’s a perfect reflection. of the ceiling and 
architectural complement to the toom.”’ A miracle indeed. 
Molyneux flew in antiques and paintings from all four corners of the 
Earth, knowing he had the foundation for a truly heavenly collec- 
tion. He says with conviction: ‘‘It had to be that Aubusson — or no 
rug at all! In short, it had to be a Hakimian.” 
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“The queen has always preferred to commission different interior designers.” 


dred plaques, miniatures, intaglios 
and wax profiles of the relatives in 
two Empire vitrines. 

Balmoral Castle, a white-granite 
mansion on the River Dee in Scot- 
land, serves as the royal family’s vaca- 
tion house for nine weeks in the 
summer. It was Queen Victoria’s fa- 
vorite, and in the 1970s Queen Eliza- 
beth had much of it restored to its 
original Victorian décor, with wall 
hangings, draperies and rugs done in 
the dark-green Royal Stewart tartan. 
Massive Sandringham House (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, January 1991), near 
England’s east coast, where the family 





arms of the members who patronize 
their businesses—a distinction with 
obvious commercial advantages. Roy- 
al-warrant holders range from the 
queen’s dress designers and jewelers 
to the man who repairs the thatched 
roofs of the cottages on her Sandring- 
ham estate. Yet, though the queen has 
four magnificent palaces to maintain, 
there is no royal-warrant holder for 
interior design. “The queen has al- 
ways preferred to commission differ- 
ent interior designers on an ad hoc 
basis for specific assignments as nec- 
essary,” says a royal official. 

In the early 1960s, for example, 


BELOW: A circa 1785 cylinder-top desk, thought to 
have been created by David Roentgen, is fitted with a 
complex mechanical system to give access to drawers 
and compartments. It was procured in Paris for George 
IV and is believed to have once belonged to Louis XVI. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Many of the artworks at Windsor Castle, such as Portrait of the Artist, 1623, by Sir Pe- 
ter Paul Rubens, are there because of Charles I. The artist called the monarch “the greatest amateur 
of paintings among the princes of the world.” He also described in 1625 how insistent the then 
Prince of Wales had been in asking for his portrait, which first hung in St. James’s Palace. 


gathers for Christmas, is, on the other 
hand, stocked with an eclectic collec- 
tion of mostly Edwardian furniture 
and bric-a 

Regular iers of goods and ser- 
vices to the 1 mily are granted a 
royal warrant a e then permitted 


to carry on their stationery the coat of 


6U 


designer John Fowler, cofounder of 
Colefax and Fowler, was asked to ren- 
ovate the queen’s audience room at 
Buckingham Palace, the sitting room 
next to her study where she receives 
visitors, as well as the room adjoining 
the famous balcony on which the roy- 
al family appears before cheering 








ABOVE: The Judgment of Solomon is depicted 
on the back plate of an elaborately worked cir- 
ca 1670 English sconce, which is one of a set of 
six attributed to Robert Smythier. The mono- 
gram bears the initials of William and Mary. 


crowds after coronations, weddings 
and other important occasions. Fowler 
made the formal room light and femi- 
nine for the queen by decorating it in 
blues and oyster colors. On two paint- 
ed settees re-covered in two shades 
of oyster, he put large silk cushions 
with painted sprays of roses and this- 
tles forming a circle around a crown, 
with the same motif appearing on the 
border of the draperies. When she 
saw the finished room for the first 
time, the queen exclaimed, “Mr. Fow- 
ler, you've given me the nicest room 
I've ever had!” 

In the early 1970s Tom Parr, now 
chairman of Colefax and Fowler, re- 
designed two of the palace guest 
suites in Gothic Revival style, with 
furniture that he found unused in the 
Buckingham Palace storerooms. More 
recently, British designer Nina Camp- 
bell was asked to redecorate rooms in 
the queen’s private apartments at 
Windsor Castle. But in the past few 
years the queen's household has moved 
increasingly toward a do-it-yourself ap- 
proach, and the use of interior de- 
signers has become less frequent. To 
this end, a large upholstery depart- 


continued on page 63 
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ment has been built up and a squad of 
painters added to the seven-hundred- 
strong Buckingham Palace staff. And 
when necessary, the palace deals di- 
rectly with suppliers such as leading 
fabric firms and drapery makers. 

One reason for this policy is reput- 
ed to be Queen Elizabeth’s frugality. 
“They go to good suppliers, but they 
don’t like to spend money on decora- 
tors,” says one observer. And a sup- 
plier notes, “Cost is always a factor 
when you deal with the palace.” But 
another reason is said to be the queen’s 
own interest in the decoration and 
upkeep of her residences. For practi- 
cal purposes, the in-house decorator 
is Michael Tims, the assistant to the 
master of the household, an official 
with no particular expertise in the 
field, whose position includes many 
other duties. But Bertram Chapman, 
whose firm upholsters the royal 
coaches, says, “I believe the queen is 
very much her own interior designer 
and makes all the decisions.” 

John Cornforth, a London writer 
and authority on English interior de- 
sign, says the Queen Mother is more 
of a collector of paintings and objets 
d’art than her daughter, but that Eliz- 


to those treasures by admiring rather 
pointedly any beautiful object that 
caught her fancy until the owner 
broke down and made her a gift of it. 
Elizabeth II inherited her grand- 
mother’s memory, taste and decisive- 
ness. Her aides say she knows where 
every throw pillow in her palace is, 
and that she must be consulted be- 
fore any change is made. Recently, 
renovation of the picture gallery at 
Buckingham Palace was held up for 
several days because the designers 
could not match the wall color she 
wanted. “The queen likes to approve 
everything that’s done,” says Betty 
Hanley. When it comes to selecting 
lampshades, “We supply three color 
samples that we think appropriate and 
a drawing of the lamp, or the lamp 
itself, and then the queen chooses.” 
Making decisions about the décor 
in the royal palaces could be a daunt- 
ing task as a full-time job, but for a 
woman with numerous other respon- 
sibilities it has to be ten times worse. 
Buckingham Palace alone has over six 
hundred rooms, and its VIP guest 
suites, which are reserved for visiting 
monarchs, are bigger than many peo- 
ple’s houses. The so-called Belgian 





A large upholstery department has 


been built up and a squad of painters added to the 
seven-hundred-strong Buckingham Palace staff. 


abeth II “knows more about pictures 
and objects than one suspects.” A 
courtier of long standing recalls that 
when the queen was in her twenties, 
she once received some training from 
an interior designer who was work- 
ing at the palace. But she learned 
even more from her grandmother 
Queen Mary, who was well versed in 
all aspects of art and decoration and 
had a formidable memory for the ex- 
act history and location of every one 
of the royal family’s scattered trea- 
sures. When she was very old, Queen 
Mary became notorious for her ten- 
dency, when visiting a house, to add 


Suite on the third floor overlooking 
the palace gardens, for example, is 
a beautifully furnished apartment 
consisting of three bedrooms, three 
dressing rooms, two living rooms, an 
audience room, five baths and an 
indoor swimming pool. 

Although Buckingham Palace may 
be an institution to the world at large, 
to the queen it is home. Occupants of 
the White House or the Elysée Palace 
are transients by comparison. Eliza- 
beth II moved into Buckingham Palace 
when she was eleven. And except for 
her few years as a married princess, 
she has lived there ever since. 4 
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AD TRAVELS: ANTIOUING IN PORTE a 


New York Designer Bunny Williams Shares Her Best Sources 


By Bart Boehlert 


“| FIRST WENT to Portugal twenty-one 
years ago, on my honeymoon,” says 
Bunny Williams. The New York inte- 
rior designer has returned nearly half 
a dozen times on shopping trips, and 
she has cultivated a network of crafts- 
people, well-hidden stores and deco- 
rating resources. 

“Portugal is a very romantic place 
with wonderful antiques, and even 
today the people make beautiful 
things,” Williams remarks. “Nobody 
in the United States sells work like 


For New York designer Bunny Williams, Por- 
tugal has long been a destination for tiles, car- 
pets, antiques and linens. “Most people don’t 
think of going to Portugal,” she says, “but it’s 
an exciting place to shop.” BELOW: A view 
over Lisbon’s tiled roofs leads to the hilltop 
Castelo de Sao Jorge, a former Moorish palace. 











PHOTOGRAPHY: DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 





this. But in Portugal it’s hard to find 
the dealers and the shops—you have 
to know where to look.” 

Indeed, Portugal is still uncharted 
territory for most European travelers. 
The country, which is not much larger 
than the state of Maine, was once oc- 
cupied by the Romans, then by the 
North African Moors, and in the six- 
teenth century it grew to be a great 
sea power. It’s said that 101 ancient 
castles punctuate the Portuguese land- 











































ABOVE: On the Rua Dom Pedro V is So- 
lar, which specializes in antique tiles, 
woodwork, pewter and furniture. Wil 
liams and shop owner Manuel Leitao ex4 
amine a Portuguese finial. The ceiling 
panel at left dates from the 18th century. 









LEFT: Although the Moors were ex- 
pelled from Portugal in the 12th century 
they left an artistic legacy that flourishes 
today—earthenware tiles called azuléjos 
Examples from the 15th century to the 
present crowd the front room at Solar 








scape, which encompasses Olives, cork 
oaks and vineyards, broad beaches 
sunbaked plains, fertile river valleys 
and rolling hills. 

“It’s another world altogether,” says 
Williams, who looks for traditiona 
Portuguese furniture, linens, needle 
point rugs, hand-painted tiles and sil 
ver on her visits. “The Portuguese 
were great travelers and explorers, 
she adds. “They went everywhere it 
the world—to India, to Brazil—anc 
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New York Designer Bunny Williams Shares Her Best Sources 


continued from page 66 


came back with ideas and interpre- 
tations of their own. I think of Por- 
tuguese style as primitive design with 
great flair, whereas French or Italian 
pieces are more refined. Portuguese 
work is formal and warm at the same 
time; it has a magical quality and 
a lightheartedness.” 

Bunny Williams could just as well 
be describing her own style. Her inte- 
riors are elegant yet comfortable and 
relaxing. For twenty-two years she 
worked for the venerable New York 
City design firm Parish-Hadley before 
starting her own business four years 
ago. ‘At Parish-Hadley I learned about 
the discipline of classic traditional 
design and then how to break the 
rules,” she says. “That's important, be- 
cause an interior that is too rigid or 
too decorated is boring. You have to 
know where to mess it up.” 

On her most recent trip to Portu- 
gal, the designer revisited her favor- 
ite haunts in Lisbon and the nearby 


BELOW: Maria Do Pilar Amaral Fernandes 
and Williams look over a display at Teresa Ale- 
crim, a favorite source for hand-embroidered 
linens from northern Portugal and Madeira. 





town of Sintra, shopping for clients 
and for her New York City garden 
furnishings shop, Treillage. With its 
striking buildings dotting the hills 
along the northern shore of the Rio 
Tejo, Lisbon remains one of the most 
beautiful Old World European capi- 
tals. It is also a city to be experienced 
on foot: Narrow streets wind through 
the Alfama, the old fishermen’s quar- 
ter, or climb the steep hills in neigh- 


“Portuguese work is formal and warm 
at the same time; it has a magical quality.” 



















LEFT: On her visits to Lisbon, Bunny Wil- 
liams always stops in to see the carpets 
and fabrics at Renaissance. Malu Fut- 
scher Pereira shows the designer a bolt of 
woven linen. “Malu has the most unusu- 
al fabrics I’ve ever seen,” she observes. 


BELOW: The designer inspects colored | 
yarns for a needlepoint carpet with Pe- 


reira and her son Rodrigo de Azambuja. 

Williams herself has had rugs specially | 
made there: “They have the most remark- . 
able designs to choose from,” she says. 
























borhoods like the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Bairro Alto, or Upper District. 
Williams warns, however, that Lis- 
bon’s antiques shops are not conve- 
niently located near one another as 
they are in Paris or London, and she 
recommends asking dealers to sug- 
gest other shops once you get there. 
But to her that is a large part of the 
city’s charm. “There's no real antiques 
guide,” she says. “You just have to go 
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New York Designer Bunny Williams Shares Her Best Sources 
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out and explore.” Also, shops usually 
close from one to three each day for 
lunch, but they do stay open until 
seven o'clock. It isn’t necessary to 
phone ahead for an appointment, 
though Williams says she often does, 
to make sure a shop will be open 
when she arrives. And professionals 
and nonprofessionals alike are wel- 
comed, since there are no large dis- 
counts for designers. Williams also 
suggests asking if a dealer can ship 
your purchases back home. 


BELOW: At his elegant shop, Antonio Trin- 
dade shows Bunny Williams an antique ebony- 
and-tortoiseshell cabinet. “It’s an incredible 
example of the best of Portuguese furniture.” 











LEFT: The designer considers an antique ame- | 
thyst brooch at Francisco Silva, a preferred | 
source for silver and jewelry, as Silva looks | 
on. “It was hard to leave it behind,” she says. 


BELOW: Also at Francisco Silva, Williams and | 
a shop assistant study an antique pitcher. “The 
Portuguese are great silversmiths,” she says. 
‘And it’s always fun to hunt for special pieces.” 





“The first stop I always make is So- 
lar,” the designer says. “It’s a very full 
shop that carries furniture, mirrors, | 
decorative arts and an incredible se- 
lection of Portuguese tiles from the 
fifteenth century on.” The earthen- 
ware tiles, called azuléjos, are usual- 
ly glazed with painterly blue, white 
and yellow images and decorate pub- 
lic buildings, churches, palaces and 
houses throughout the country. Azi- 
léjos were introduced to the Portu- 
guese in the fourteenth century by 
Moorish craftsmen, and they are still 
produced in Portugal today. 

“If you have only one stop to make 
in all of Lisbon, Solar would be it be- 
cause of the wide variety of things il 
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has,” continues Williams. The owner, 
Manuel Leitao, showed the designer a 
seventeenth-century Portuguese cabi- 
net that featured a moon and a sun 
painted on the doors. “Solar is on the 
Rua Dom Pedro V near some other 
shops,” she notes, “so use it as a start- 
ing point and be sure to stroll both 
sides of the street.” 

At Renaissance, Williams looks for 
custom-made Portuguese needlepoint 
rugs. “They have the knowledge and 
resources to do the most unusual rugs 
in Lisbon,” she points out. “You can 
choose from their designs or bring 
in your own and have a rug made. 
Malu Futscher Pereira, the owner, is 
an interior designer herself and has 
marvelous taste, and her son Rodri- 
go will work with you in choosing col- 





ABOVE: A funicu'ar climbs a steep street of 
Lisbon’s Bairro Alto, or Upper District, a 17th- 
century neighborhood. The city was built 
on seven rolling hills alongside the Rio Tejo. 





“There’s no 


real antiques guide,” 
says Williams. “You 
just have to go out 
and explore.” 


ors to make something really special.” 
Portugal is famous for its lace and 
linens, and the designer finds hand- 
embroidered and appliquéd examples 
at Teresa Alecrim, a tiny shop with 
mahogany shelves and cases on the 
Rua Nova do Almada. “It carries lin- 
ens that are still made on the island of 
Madeira and in the northern coun- 
tryside,” she says. “I saw a set of open 
cutwork linen sheets that I couldn’t 
resist; they're now on my bed.” 
Williams also visits Antonio Trin- 
dade for fine Portuguese furniture. 
“He's a fabulous antiques dealer who 
has beautiful pieces embellished with 
ebony, ivory and marquetry,” she 
notes. “He had a _ nineteenth-cen- 
tury chandelier that looked almost 


LEFT: At the Palacio do Correio-Velho, a | 
Lisbon auction house and one of the de- 

signer’s recommendations for traditional } 
Portuguese furniture, Williams and Joao. 


Pinto Ribeiro survey an 18th-century desk. | 


BELOW: At Gravuras do Palacio, owned | 
by Ribeiro’s wife, Ana Pinto Ribeiro, | 
Williams examines a book of prints de- | 
picting Captain Cook’s travels. “She has 

unusual prints and drawings that she|/ 
frames beautifully,” says the designer. | 





Swedish or Russian, but it was deco- 
rated with colored glass, which is a. 
perfect example of amusing, romantic ) 
Portuguese design.” 
For antique silver objects such as) 
pitchers, trays and tureens, Williams 
heads for Francisco Silva. “The Por-| 
tuguese are great silversmiths, and/ 
Silva has some wonderful pieces,” she | 
says. “He also has English and French | 
silver, as well as antique Portuguese | 
jewelry, like silver filigree necklaces | 
and brooches decorated with pearls 
and little diamond chips.” j 
The Palacio do Correio-Velho is an | 
old palace that is the home of a popu- | 
lar Lisbon auction house. “It has great | 
catalogues,” says Williams, “offering | 
antique furniture, silver and porce: | 
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New York Designer Bunny Williams Shares Her Best Sources 
continued from page 72 


lains of the highest quality that you 
can bid on over the phone. The owner 
of the auction gallery is Joao Pinto 
Ribeiro, and he showed me an enor- 
mous eighteenth-century Portuguese 
ebony-and-rosewood desk that was 
coming up for sale.” 

Nearby, his wife, Ana Pinto Ribeiro, 
has opened Gravuras do Palacio, a 
shop where she sells antique prints 
and drawings. “She also does superb 
framing,” says Williams, who found 
a series of black-and-white prints 
from a book on the voyages of Cap- 
tain Cook in the Hebrides. “They’d 





ABOVE RIGHT: At the Fundacao Ricardo do Espiri- 
to Santo Silva, visitors can watch trained artisans 
create and repair everything from inlays and deco- 
rative paintings to cabinets and Arraiolos carpets. 


RIGHT: “The foundation makes the most wonder- 
ful copies of some of the furniture in the adjoining 
Museum of Portuguese Decorative Arts,” remarks 
Williams, beside a chair in a foundation workroom. 


BELOW: Mrs. Joao Espirito Santo Bustorff, a grand- 
daughter of the foundation’s founder, talks with 
Bunny Williams in the showroom, where samples 
are sold. In the foreground are hand-bound books. 





have made for an incredible room.”| 
One of the designer's favorite desti-| 
nations in Lisbon is the Museum of} 
Portuguese Decorative Arts, which} 
contains a vast collection of furnish-} 
ings from the seventeenth, eighteenth} 
and nineteenth centuries. “It was| 
founded at the turn of the century as} 
a house museum,” she says, “and it’s) 
furnished as if someone lived there.” 
Connected to the museum is the Fun- 
dacao Ricardo do Espirito Santo Sil-| 
va, a school that teaches furniture 
making and restoration, gilding,) 
lacquering, bookbinding, decorative 
painting and the production of Ar-§ 
raiolos carpets. “You'll find things for} 
sale and an incredible catalogue. ]] 
visited the studio where they make} 
copies of the carved and painted} 
chairs in the museum, and the crafts- | 
manship and the paint were as beau- 
tiful as anything I'd seen.” 
Williams always tries to spend af 
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AD TRAVELS: ANTIOQUING IN PORTUGAL 


New York Designer Bunny Williams Shares Her Best Sources 


continued from page 74 


day or two in Sintra, a bucolic town 
about twelve miles northwest of Lis- 
bon. Lord Byron called it a “glorious 
Eden” in his poem “Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage.” Williams describes it as 
“the most romantic place you'll ever 
see.” To get to Sintra, she likes to take 
the road along the Costa do Sol, the 
Sunshine Coast, for the views. On the 
way, she makes a slight detour to vis- 
it the mid-eighteenth-century Royal 
Palace in Queluz, Portugal's version of 
Versailles, and dines at Cozinha Vel- 
ha, a restaurant that was originally 
the palace’s kitchen. 

Back on the coast en route to Sintra, 
Williams stops at the open-air pottery 
stands in Cascais, which was a fishing 
village as far back as the fourteenth 
century. “The Portuguese make pot- 
tery of all different varieties, and the 
more you travel, the more you'll be 
able to recognize the unusual kinds,” 
she explains. “At one stand I bought 


BELOW: The Monument of the Discoveries 
was erected near Lisbon to commemorate the 
500th anniversary of the death of Prince Hen- 
ry the Navigator, who stands at the prow of 
a ship before such figures as Vasco da Gama. 





some hand-painted red-clay plates for 
serving salads in the summer at my 
country house.” 

Also in Cascais is a branch of Vista 


Alegre, a well-known shop that sells 


porcelain produced in northern Por- 
tugal. “At Vista Alegre they can also 
custom make hand-painted china,” 
says Williams, “so if you found a plate 
that you loved and wanted an entire 
dinner service done, they could pro- 
duce it just for you. I was staggered 
by what they can do.” 

In Sintra, she usually stays at the 








ABOVE: At one of the outdoor markets in Cascais, Williams looks at hand-painted 
plates, peasant figure jars and other objects. “I always stop at the roadside stands.” 
The red-clay pottery is typical of that made in the Alentejo province, east of Lisbon. 





































ABOVE: Williams speaks with Isabel de Castello | 
Branco at a branch of the noted Vista Alegre } 
porcelain shop in Cascais, a village about an 
hour away from Lisbon on the Atlantic coast. 


! 
i 


LEFT: The designer admires a hand-painted 
porcelain covered jar in a window at Vista Ale- j 
gre. “It’s one of the few places where you can | 
order a custom-made service,” she points out. 


continued on page 78 
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New York Designer Bunny Williams Shares Her Best Sources 
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Palacio dos Seteais, an eighteenth- 
century palace that has been con- 
verted into a hotel, and shops for 
beautiful Portuguese linens at Alfa- 
zema. “They have hand-embroidered 
bed linens and lingerie as well as 
wonderful baby clothes,” she notes. 
“‘Alfazema also sells marvelous cream- 
colored Portuguese pottery.” Hen- 
rique Teixeira is a Sintra antiques 
shop specializing in delicate Por- 
tuguese glass. “It’s hand-blown and 
hand-painted crystal, decorated with 
gold filigree,” says the designer, who 
looks for bottles, water glasses and 
wineglasses when she’s there. 

“T can’t think of anything more ex- 
citing that I call work than to spend 
time exploring a city,” says Bunny 
Williams. “Antiquing in and around 
Lisbon is not like in other places, 
where there are streets and streets 
of shops. It’s harder work, but it’s 
definitely worth it. Your efforts will be 
well rewarded.” 


LEFT: “T always go to Henrique Teixeira 
to add to my supply of hand-painted 
glasses and bottles,” Williams says. “But 
the beauty of being in a town like Sintra 
is that even if you don’t buy anything it’s | 
such a great experience just being there.” | 


BELOW: The Royal Palace in Queluz, near 
Lisbon—called the Portuguese Versailles | 
—was once a hunting lodge. In the 18th 
century Pedro III transformed it intoa | 
royal retreat. It is now open to the public. 








BELOW: “It’s a charming shop for linens and 
children’s items,” says Williams (with Candida 
Correia de Sa) of Alfazema in Sintra, which is 
located in a mountain range north of Cascais. 
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BUNNY WILLIAMS’ SOURCES IN PORTUGAL 





Lisbon: Solar { 
Teresa Alecrim Rua Dom Pedro V 70 { 
Rua Nova do Almada 76 346-55-22 
342-18-31 Tiles, antique furniture, decorative arts 
Handmade linens 
A. Trindade 
Fundagao Ricardo do Espirito Santo Silva Rua do Alecrim 79-81 
Rua de San Tomé 90 342-46-60 
86-21-83/21-84/21-85 Antique furniture, decorative arts 
Samples from decorative-arts workshop 
Gravuras do Palacio 
Calgada do Combro 38 Cascais: 
346-72-04 Vista Alegre 
Framing, antique prints and drawings Avenida 25 de Abril 475 
re : 486-35-53/35-68 
Palacio do Correio-Velho Porcelain 
Calcada do Combro 38A 
342-34-36/342-29-31 
Auction house 
Renaissance ania 
Alfazema 
. EAE _ Largo 1 de Dezembro 10 
923-11-31 


ustom-made carpets, fabrics . : i : 
Custor Tite erat aa Linens, children’s clothing 





Francisco Silva 

Praca Luis de Camées 40 
342-27-28 

Antique silver, jewelry 


Henrique Teixeira 

Rua Consiglieri Pedroso 2 
923-10-43 

Antiques, hand-blown glass 








NTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA 929, THE FIRST LUXURY SEDAN THAT 

DOESN’T DEPEND ENTIRELY ON LUXURY TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD. 

Why should the rewards of owning a fine automobile be restricted to the purely physical? It was | 
this unconventional thinking that ultimately led to the new Mazda 929. 2a.A luxury sedan conceived 
not by corporate committee but by a fine artist. Resulting in aesthetics that may strike a somewhat 
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deeper chord in you than cars normally do. ea, Of course, you can also savor 







the smooth acceleration of its DOHC 24-valve V6 engine, the security of 


LF 


standard dual air bags and leather-trimmed upholstery.* ¢a After all, if the new Mazda 929 didnt offer 


the prerequisites of uncommon comfort and 


















performance, it not only wouldnt be a luxury 
sedan. It wouldnt be a Mazda. 


THE MAZDA 929 
Dual air bags standard. ABS. 3.0L, 24-valve V6 engine. 
Multi-link suspension. Available leather-trimmed uphol- 





stery.” First car with available solar-powered ventilation 





system. Preferred Maintenance Plan covers all scheduled 
maintenance for 15 months or 15,000 miles. Plus a 36-month/ 
50,000-mile limited warranty and Roadside Assistance Pro- 
gram. No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. See 
your dealer for details. For a free brochure on the new 929 
or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


pti rae ‘ ; 
*Seats upholstered in leather teens Cd etd ast oar em emer CLOT Ramus oe 


© 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc. , IT ieee FE E ji RIG ice 
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Through interior designers. 










SWC vento Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 * Showroom: 6-136 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


WALLCOVERINGS: AMB-9001 * DADO: AMB-9011 * BORDER: AMB-9021 + FABRIC: FMB-9001 
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ARTS & CRAFTS PETIT POINT DAFFODIL PETIT POINT FINE PERSIAN TABRIZ 

PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER DESIGN CENTER SOUTH SAN DIEGO DESIGN CENTER 
MAIN SHOWROOM 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD 6455 LUSK BLVD. 

8687 MELROSE AVENUE LAGUNA NIGEL, CA 92677 SAN DIEGO, CA 92121 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 (714) 643-2451 (619) 457-1869 


(310) 657-0890 = 2 as 
EXHIBITION — ANTIQUE AUBUSSON — OCT. 1992 — MAIN SHOWROOM 


WE CLEAN, REPAIR, APPRAISE AND BUY OLD RUGS! 
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Forget Pebble Beach, Monte Carlo and Portofino. Stay home. | 


Cancel your vacation plans. Put away your luggage. An idyllic setting, just south of 
Corona del Mar and 


the vision to call 










_—~ north of Laguna Beach, awaits the fortunate few who have 
) Newport Coast their home. This is your chance to live near 


one of the world’s finest 
the Pacific Ocean. 


promises to rival the f i 


resort solf courses, situated on the majestic bluffs overlooking 
An opportunity to live ina grand resort community that 


B classic seaside resorts of Southern F iit ( Yity » Spain, Italy and 


a 


France. A vision that ee lties a variety of coastal homesites, up to seven z Axa = acres in size, in 
four distinctive areas. Luxurious builder offerings of semi-custom executive © oe estates. Thirty- six! 
: championship solf and sunset after stunning 

My Think a moment. Think of all the times you ve 
} wanted to return. Now think about Newport Coast. 


magnificent holes of resort 
sunset await a very fortunate few. 
gone on a vacation and never q ; . 
It’s a once-in-a-lifetime = chance to make that dream come true. 
Bramalea Homes Semi-Custom Residences from $1,600,000. Call 714-494-8344. 
Santa Lucia Signature Homes from $725,000. Call 714-720-9881. 
Pelican Point Custom Homesites from $900,000. 
Pelican Hill Custom Homesites from $700,000. 
Ocean Ridge Custom Homesites from $500,000. 


For more information, call the Newport Coast Exhibit at 


714-720-2727. 


NEWPORT COAST 
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Uncompromising Quality and Elegance 








By implementing the most advanced process in concert with expert 
Italian craftsmanship in the fine art of wood working, we have created furniture 
which is both durable and delicate for people who understand the subtle differences. 


LOS ANGELES: 164 N. Robertson Boulevard (at Beverly) e Los Angeles, CA 90048 e (310) 657-2545 e FAX (310) 657-2547 


SAN FRANCISCO: Artebella e At the Galleria Design Center, Ste. 314 e (415) 255-7342 « FAX (415) 255-0568 
DALLAS: Opening November 1992 
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IMESTONE IS MATCHLESS. 


th 
Fireplace in Estours Clair, Interior of fireplace in XVIIL-" century Terracotta. Floor tiles in Beaumaniere Prestige 





Our one-of-a-kind 


French limestone fireplaces 


create quite a sensation. 


Whether ablaze with 


roaring logs, or simply 


basking in natural light. 


Custom made year round 


on our premises, their 


unusual shapes and rich 


carvings turn any room into 


an area of timeless beauty. 





IMPRESSIONS 


A DIVISION OF FRENCH TERRAKOTTA 


22599 S. WESTERN AVE., TORRANCE, CA 90501 
TEL; (310) 618-1299 FAX:(310) 212-6719 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


October 29 - November | 
Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. Sunday, 12 p.m. - 6 p.m. 
Admission $15, includes catalog 


SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBIT 


A Journey Through Time 
Sponsored by Louis Vuitton 


COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEW 
j Wednesday, October 28, 6:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 


LECTURE SERIES 
Underwritten by Shreve & Co. 
Thursday, October 29, 10:30 a.m. 
i | Catherine The Great as Collector 
Rosamond Bernier, New York 


Thursday, October 29, 2:30 p.m. 
Antique Sleuthing: Curator Guidelines 
a ~ Leslie Greene Bowman, Curator 
Z Aa Los Angeles County Museum 























An eA, Friday, October 30, 10:30 a.m. 

Wilh TT Hats My Antiques and Me 
ks JA i Alexander Stoddard, New York 
a ae Hy Friday, October 30, 2:30 p.m. 

] | Golden Age of Travel: Travel and Collecting 

pe) Alexis Gregory, New York 


Saturday, October 31, 10:30 a.m. 

Decorating with Antiques / Panel Discussion 
Moderator Michael Connors, New York; 

The Honorable Lavinia Bolton, London 
Lady Jane Churchill, London 


Rosamond Bernier $25; all other lectures $15 each 


For information: 
San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
3275 Sacramento St. 


SS << San Francisco, CA 94115 
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Fort Mason Center, Festival Pavilion 


EXHIBITORS 


CALIFORNIA 

Albion Antiques 

Arcade Gallery of London 
Argentum - The Leopard’s Head 
R.M. Barokh 

Bauer Antiques 

Y & B Bolour 

Christianne Carty 
Caskey/Lees 

David’s Antiques 

Jeffrey Davis & Co 
Dillingham & Company 
Robert Domergue & Company 
Drum & Company 

Evans and Gerst Antiques 
Foster-Gwin, Inc. 

Geranium House Antiques 
Richard Gould Antiques, Ltd. 
Ed Hardy/San Francisco 
David N. Hill 

Imari Inc. 

Frank L. Kovacs 

Kuromatsu 

Phyllis Lapham, Ltd. 
Thomas Livingston Antiques 
The Lotus Collection 

Oveda Maurer Antiques 
R.A. Mead Antiques 

Medici Books 

Montgomery Gallery 

Harriet Morgan 

The North Point Gallery 
Peter Pap Oriental Rugs 

D.J. Puffert 

Daniel Stein Antiques 
Therien & Co., Inc. 

Vallejo Gallery 

FLORIDA 

Midori Gallery 


ILLINOIS 

Rita Bucheit, Ltd 
Malcolm Franklin, Inc. 
Leland Schmidt 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Nancy S. Boyd Antiques 
NEW MEXICO 
Faircloth 

Madelon Hedden 

NEW YORK 

Art Trading (U.S.) Ltd. 
Kentshire Galleries, Ltd. 
Shirley Molbert Leass 
Joan B. Mirviss, Ltd 
Kenneth W. Rendell Gallery 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bauman Rare Books 
Washington Square Gallery, Ltd. 
TEXAS 
KingThomasson Antiques, Inc. 
McGregor & Company 
VIRGINIA 
Devonshire 
WASHINGTON 
Walker * Poinsett 
ENGLAND 

Lucy B. Campbell 
Garrard & Co., Ltd. 
Martyn Gregory Gallery 
lona Antiques 

James Mackinnon 

Spink & Son Ltd. 

David Weston 
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19th Century Aubusson 4' 4" x 7' 1" 


Carpets Othe 
InnerCirde 


444 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
415-398-2988 
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— Fine Antique Silver — 


Queen Anne Sterling Monteith 
London, 1713, by 
Nathaniel Lock. 


414 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 296-7757 


\ ae Ne 
Traditional English Furnishings 
Prints and Scientific Instruments 


VISIT OUR NEW LOCATION 


DANIEL STEIN ANTIQUES 


458 Jackson Street - 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 956-5620 


OLE 


Pierre-Joseph Redoute 
A Fine Bouquet of Tulips and Cabbage Roses 
Watercolor on Vellum, Dated 1802 


rs 


435 Jackson Street at Jackson Square 
San Francisco, California 94111 
(415) 788-5115 Fax (415) 788-5125 


‘iles, Tapestries © 
We o 


ROBERT DOMERGUE 
cd 
COMPANY 


560 Jackson St. San Francisco, CA 94133 
415/781-4034 Fax 415/781-4337 
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with Fluted legs'and retaining Original Gilt. Circa 1780 


499 Jackson Street 

San Francisco 

California 94111 

435/399-0851 - - ~ 

ve S bY bi ec):3 meee SPECIALIZING IN RESTORATION OF PERIOD FUR 
_ AND FINE CUSTOM REPRODUCTIONS 


ma ea."a 


sy a ONE OF THE 
FINEST ANTIQUE SHOPS 
ON THE WEST Coast” 
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Sansome Street 


Claire Thomson Antiques 


495 Jackson Street 


San Francisco, CA 94111 Cee Indian ae se 
Inlaid Rosewo: ecretary, Circa 1800. 
415-986-4453 


425 Jackson Street San Francisco 
California 94111 (415) 397-4986 


David Hill Asian Art 


553 Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
415.677.9770 


An extraordinary pair of Canton enamel 
cushion shaped cake boxes and covers. 
Height 6" Diameter: 15 1/2" Late 18th/ Early 19th century. 
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LIMITED EDITION 
FINE PORCELAIN 





The Fabergé Cyrillic “F,” your 
assurance of excellence. 







Plate shown smaller than 
actual size of 8" in diameter. 





The House of Fabergé™ presents IC | ene A Limited First Edition 


TO aCe CRU Oe CT on : 
and distinguished history. an Bordered in 24 Karat Gold. 


BRUM Coy CCm Boer Mem he CLD B 


House of Fabergé Christmas Delivery Guaranteed. 
In the days of the Imperial czars, Peter Carl Fabergé created C/o The Franklin Mint Please mail by October 31, 1992. 
glorious works of art to reflect the splendor of the holiday Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
season. Today, skilled artisans trained in the Faberge tradi- Please enter my order for The Nativity. | need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will be 
tion of excellence create a collector plate of rare beauty and billed $29.50* when my plate, imported from the Orient, is shipped. Limit: one 
rich legacy. The Nativity. Fine porcelain resplendent in color plate per collector. Ou my Stee GAS en arrcS2.05 for shipping and hanching 
and lavishly bordered in 24 karat gold. Portraying the Three 
Wise Men bowing before the Holy Family. Portrayed as only SIGNATURE wee ae 
the House of Fabergé can. ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 

This First Edition is strictly limited, and after 45 firing MRIMASIMISS ee 

days, it will be closed forever. Each plate bears the Fabergé npeeees 
Cyrillic “F” your assurance of quality and excellence. Just ee 
$29.50. The Nativity, available only through The Franklin Mint, CITY/STATE/ZIP __ 
solely appointed by the House of Fabergé to accept all com- 
missions for this plate. An heirloom treasure for all the Christ- Stace NO. ( —= SERRE re 
mases to come. : RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY. If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase 


you may do so within 30 days of your receipt of that purchase for replacement, credit or refund 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: ANDERS ZOnm 


The Rustic Country Manor of the Celebrated Swedish Artist 
By Hathaway Hardy 








After emerging from a simple existence as a farm boy in the Swedish town of Mora 
to become an internationally renowned portraitist, artist Anders Zorn (1860-1920) 
returned from his travels to build a country residence there. Today, the Zorn 
Manor is open to the public. LEFT: Zorn augmented his grandfather's farmhouse 
with adjoining structures. BELOW: A 1915 self-portrait captures Zorn in his studio. 


“SEPTEMBER 1907, The Mid-Atlantic. Once } 
again at sea, I can use my time no bet- 
ter than to try to recall my earliest 
impressions of life and write them 
down. They have perhaps been deci- 
sive for my life’s work. One of my first 
memories is of sitting by the hearth- 
stone crying—the neighbor's sleigh 
De | waiting outside to take my mother 
— =i, Ga le over Lake Siljan. She was going back 
i.e down to Uppsala and the brewery to 
work. Early on, I felt I was her shame; 
conceived without right and existing 
on grace. No father it was called, the 
fruit of a false step. And the blame for 
this existence was a German brew- 


LEFT: Zorn’s studio, which occupies a separate 
building across from the main house, remains 
as it was when he died. The timber structure, 
dating to 1290, is one of the oldest in Sweden. 
A portrait of Johannes van der Stricht was 
painted by an unknown English artist in 1633. 


continued on page 84 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: ANDERSsZORN 


master sent off in disgrace to Finland. 
Only as an adult did I learn that I was 
born in a cow shed.” 

Surprisingly, this “illegitimate Swed- 
ish farmer,” born in 1860, began his 
diary at the height of an international 
painting career. At forty-seven, An- 
ders Zorn was a darling of the status- 
conscious Gilded Age. Artistic talent 
and personal charm gave him social 
cachet and made him a fortune. 
French critic Armand Dayot wrote 
that “No etcher since the great Dutch 
master has equalled Zorn in the past 
interpretation of ‘that abyss,’ the hu- 





ABOVE: In the traditional dining room, which features a sten- 
ciled and painted ceiling and beams, the artist introduced 
his own touches with several pieces from his large collec- 
tion of silver and glass and with furniture that he designed. 


man countenance.” The New York 
Times stated: “It is safe to predict Zorn 
a long fame.” Following his death in 
1920, The American Magazine of Art eu- 
logized him: “Having God in his soul 
and the Devil in his fingertips, ... 
Zorn is one of the greatest portraitists 
of recent times.” 

Anders Zorn entered the houses of 
European royalty and American in- 


84 
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continued from page 82 


BELOW: The manor has a number of rusticat- 
ed elements personalized by Zorn, such as 
an iron doorknob in the shape of the letter Z. 














Pro 


dustrial barons as an intimate. Unlike 
Sargent, de Laszlo, Annigoni and other 
contemporaries, Zorn did not alienate 
patrons by challenging their possible 
moral and ethical lassitude. Instead, 
he assiduously emulated the power- 
ful and collected the trappings of the 
elite. His work illuminated the glit- 
tering facade of the haut monde in 
the same way his portrait of Isabella 


ABOVE: Adorned with a medieval chandelier and sculpture and 
old Scandinavian textiles, the reading corner of the main hall 
was a favorite gathering area for the Zorns’ visitors, who ranged 
from farmers to princes. The rug is from Eastern Turkistan. 


The Rustic Country Manor of the Celebrated Swedish Artist 


Stewart Gardner captured his friend 

and patron in a joyously uncritical 

representation of epicurean life. 
Zorn’s journals, however, reveal ob- 


~ servations vivid with critical accuracy 
and provide the emotional poignan- 


cy missing in his portraits. About his 
first important commission from the 
English aristocracy Zorn wrote, “The 
earl of Jersey persuaded me to... 
come to Middleton Park and paint his 
daughter. It was hunt season, and 
not a word passed during two weeks 
about anything other than horses and 
hounds except one on fishing in 


Norway. One learned what a com- 
pletely superfluous item the artist 
is to humanity... at least this sort 
of humanity.” 

Indeed, it was his keen insight and 
budding talent that gave Zorn his re- 
lease from the farm. “I learned to help 
out my grandparents, a God-fearing, 
upright and strictly moral people un- 
der whose protection I grew up, to 


continued on page 86 











After twelve years at sea, 
family refuses to wash ashore. 


Back in 1972, Mr. and Mrs. Bendixen of Twelve years since, and many thousands 
Seattle, Washington, landed quite a wedding of family and passenger loads later, the 
present: A brand new Maytag | Bendixens only wish the seas 
washer and dryer. were as reliable as their 

After eight years of 20-year-old Maytags. 
steady use, when some wash- We can’t promise your 
ers and dryers would be put § Maytags will last this long, but 
out to pasture, the Bendixens all Maytags are built to last 
put theirs out to sea. They 2 longer and need fewer repairs. 
installed their washer and = es So even if you plan to do 
dryer on the charter yacht they were building all your laundry on land, count on Maytag for 
to run tours through Alaska’s Inside Passage. many years of smooth sailing. 


MAYTAG 


THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 





© 1992 Maytag Co. 
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The Rustic Country Manor of the Celebrated Swedish Artist 


take the sheep to the woods, to bring 
home fir boughs to strew under the 
cows, to help Grandpa in the smithy, 
to sew, to knit. But in the evenings 
I could borrow Grandpa's knife and 
carve a horse. At first only stiff-legged 
but with time bent-legged in a gallop. 
Sometimes I got to borrow his carpen- 
ter’s pencil to draw horses and old 
men on letters from my mother—the 
only paper we had.” Zorn’s father 
arranged a place for him in the pro- 
vincial grammar school, and soon he 


continued from page 84 


was admitted on merit to Stockholm’s 
Royal Academy of Arts, grudgingly fi- 
nanced by the Zorn family in Ger- 
many after Zorn’s father died. 

Art school and the bourgeois Ger- 
man colony exposed Zorn to class dif- 
ferences and, more important, class 
privileges. In a letter to his mother 
he pleads for more support: “Mrs. 
Blomstedt, the landlady, advises me 
to always wear nice clothes when I 
socialize with good society, and that 
is what I must do if I hope for help.” 






























































RIGHT: In 18 


Zorns manor evolved from 
h’s grandfather’s farmhouse. 
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ABOVE: The artist's bedroom, an intimate rust-colored space 
with a pine ceiling, is furnished with local textiles and late-18th- 
century painted Swedish chairs. In the dressing room beyond, 
the walls are covered in a fabric made of seaweed from Tunisia. 


37 Zorn painted Cadiz for his wife, Emma, to illus- 
trate the place where he had his first artistic success in the early 
1880 ‘cpiction reflects his disappointment that the “previ- 
ously flowering city was now like an empty specter,” he wrote. 


Giving watercolor lessons and selling 
sketches barely supplemented Zorn’s 
stipend. There was never enough 
money to buy “gloves and dancing 


-lessons with my better-off class- 


mates.” As a result, the period ignited 
a lifelong identity crisis. 

Nervous exhaustion, depression 
and recurrent illness alternating with 
boundless energy and optimism char- 
acterized most of Zorn’s private life. 
While struggling as a young artist in 
London, he complained, “Here you 
could paint like God the Father and 
still starve to death.” Fear of fall- 
ing from grace and returning to the 
poverty of his youth spawned a rest- 
lessness that launched Zorn on a life- 
time of “searching for interesting 
types.” From her honeymoon in 1885, 
his wife, Emma, wrote her parents, 
“Evening, Nagy-Enyed. Mama must 
wonder what sort of name it can be 
heading this letter, and that is not sur- 
prising. I had never heard the name 
before we decided to stop here on the 
way to Constantinople. From Baedek- 
er’s somewhat airy information An- 
ders has assumed that there must be 
things to paint here.” 

Zorn had wanted to break through 
as an artist on the conventional plane 
of the travel illustrator. Although he 
rebelled against the academy's teach- 
ings, his watercolors were admired by 
the ruling class, even the constitution- 
al monarch. Oscar II of Sweden, who 
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Anders Zorn 
continued from page 86 


had become aware of Zorn’s work in 
the academy, commissioned him to 
do a painting in Algiers and later a 
portrait of himself. 

In the first blush of Zorn’s profes- 


‘sional recognition, his appetite for 


work and contacts sent him shuttling 
around Europe. It was typical that 
while painting the diplomatic corps 
in London—including his first Ameri- 
can, diplomat John Hay—the artist 
would hurry off to Madrid follow- 
ing the cabled instructions from the 
Swedish minister, “Come immediate- 
ly, several ladies of the aristocracy 
want portraits.” On his passage Zorn 
painted his cabin-mate, an ordinary 
businessman; in Spain he painted 
princesses. “The duchess of Alba was 
portrayed in green velvet in her fa- 
ther’s winter garden. The duchess of 
Ossuna, born Princess Salm Salm, 
I painted in the Ossuna Palace with 
its masses of family portraits by Go- 
ya. She was a charming woman who 
came to her sittings with an armful 
of cigarettes; I saw her sometimes 
through the smoke.” 

Portraits and their higher fees dom- 


Childless, the Zorns 
left most of their estate 
to the Swedish state. 


inated Zorn’s production, but success 
worked a psychological change on 
the farm boy. In Paris, “an ordinary 
society woman” asked whether she 
“might see a little more of her girls on 
the picture and couldn't I take it on 
the vertical like the form of her bed- 
room wall! Furious, I asked her who 
she thought I was and didn’t she 
know there was a photographer on 
the corner that might suit her better 
and not to bother an artist. With that I 
threw my paint box in the corner so 
the colors went up in smoke. Scared 
and teary she left me alone. Any sort 
of trash is good enough for such cat- 
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The Rustic Country Manor of the Celebrated Swedish Artist 


continued from page 88 


tle. I'll give them a couple of hours 
and that’s it. But the picture became 
what many felt was my best aquarelle 
portrait at the world exhibition.” Em- 
ma Zorn, the business arm of the 
family, repeatedly congratulated cli- 
ents for their brilliance in infuriating 
Anders, noticing that they could get “a 
much superior painting out of him.” 

During the 1893 World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, Zorn was 
visited by “a lady in black who came 
into my rooms,” he wrote. “She 
stopped before my Omnibus, turned 
to me and pointed at the picture. ‘I 
would like this picture, may I pur- 
chase it?’ Yes, I answered. ‘Who is 
Zorn?’ I. ‘Oh, you, I feel that we 
will soon be either enemies or for- 
ever very, very good friends. Come 
to me for tea this afternoon.’ ” The 
woman was Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner, described by Bernard Berenson 
as “a pre-cinema star.” She bought 
Omnibus, which depicted a woman 
riding a bus in Paris. She had re- 
cently purchased a portrait by Manet 
of his mother. 

The Zorns spent the autumn of 
1894 in Venice with the Gardners at 
the Palazzo Barbaro. Zorn’s introduc- 
tion into American society brought 
him his richest commissions and clos- 
est friends, among them Charles 
Deering in Evanston, the Potter Palm- 
ers of Chicago and Stanford White 
of New York. Suddenly, commissions 
flooded Zorn’s morning mail; there 
were even requests from three Unit- 
ed States presidents. President Taft 
was “a bad sitter, too tired from this 
business with T. Roosevelt.” Grover 
Cleveland “was for a politician ex- 
traordinarily interested in art.” As 
for Roosevelt, Zorn felt he had been 
privileged to look deeply into an oth- 
erwise impenetrable man. 

In Sweden, Zorn was the subject of 
news features not only in the art sec- 
tion but on the society pages, and his 
continual foreign visits made head- 
lines. When the Zorns moved back to 
Mora, the artist's natal village, in 1896, 
it was a newspaper sensation. The na- 
tive son was bringing grandeur and 
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the big world home. There, casting 
himself as an enlightened squire in 
his country residence, Zorn fabricat- 
ed for himself the past he never had. 

His manor evolved from his grand- 
father’s farmhouse, which he en- 
larged by adding romantic ells and 
fantastic gables. The interiors bulged 
with impressive displays of silver, 
tapestries, cabinetwork, art and statu- 
ary. Princes, politicians and artists— 
known and unknown—constantly 
streamed to “Zorn’s Farm.” Finally, 
the Mora farmer no longer seemed 
plagued by his sensitivity to class dif- 
ferences. Zorn became himself a pa- 
tron, sponsoring craft schools and 
young artists. Childless, the Zorns 
left most of their estate, along with 
an enormous art collection, to the 
Swedish state. Today it forms the 
heart of the Zorn Foundation. 

From his return to Mora until his 
death, Zorn painted, among other 
things, a series of peasant scenes and 
nudes. “This winter I got to reexperi- 
ence a childhood memory by paint- 
ing Christmas Eve in the Mora church 
with the folk costumes of my youth at 
just the moment ‘The Blessed Virgin’ 
is sung. A bit of dawn begins contrast- 
ing against the weak candlelight in 
the church porch. Outside, the torch- 
es on every sleigh sparkle embers 
over the fields. In the darkness east of 
Siljan rows of sparks travel north to- 
ward the church. On a cold Christ- 
mas night, inside is all the world’s 
splendor—a dripping tallow candle— 
baby cries—white fur and sweaters.” 

Shortly after his death at age six- 
ty, Zorn’s work suffered an unpopu- 
lar period. One obituary noted that 
he was “a realist painter at the time 
of the birth of the abstract; an illu- 
sionist when the avant-garde chose to 
deny the illusionistic tradition.” An- 
ders Zorn’s allegiance to a waning era 
may have been heroic gratitude or the 
consequence of the artist’s effort to 
perpetuate his fame. But in either 
case, his importance lies not in his 
politics but in his perception as a 
chronicler of a certain class celebrat- 
ing its last hurrah. 0 
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fragrance...multifaceted 
florals and exotic woods, 
warmed with intoxicating 
amber. The rare essence of 
Paloma Picasso Parfum sells 
for $230.00 an ounce. 
Discover Paloma Picasso's 


Parfum now in this .17 fl. oz. 


deluxe replica flacon for 
only $10.00. 
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ESCAPE™ 


Escape™ Perfume by 
Calvin Klein. 

A fresh, fruity, floral bouquet 
with a heart of exotic spices 
and a sensuous, woody back- 
ground. .13 fl. oz. A $42.00 
value, yours for $14.00. 
Limit 3 per customer. 
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9 GARDENIA-PASSION 


by Annick Goutal 
GARDENIA. Flower of 
unforgettable firsts. It comes 
to you in all its purity and 
magic, in a fragrance from 
Annick Goutal. Gardenia 
Passion. Rare. Romantic. 
Simply sensuous. A fragrance 
has never been so feminine. 
A French affordable luxury 
1/2 oz. spray $29.00. 
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fragrance in nearly all aspects of our lives. And never before have we had so much to choose f 
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Few things in life offer the lasting pleasure of a fine fragrance. We invite you to browse CCT) it) 
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Chloé 
ms fum wo 


I 0 1992 THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRAGRANCE BOUTIQUE 


Indulge. New from Parfums 
Chloé, the emotionally 
provocative Narcisse, 

along with White Shoulders, 
Chloé, Elizabeth Taylor's 
Passion and stunning White 
Diamonds. Deluxe miniatures 

in their original perfume bottles. 
3 to 7.5 ml. The collection 
$25.00 (value $190.00). 


Please send us your 
selection by filling 
out the convenient 
reply envelope. 
(Enclose $2.50 for 
postage and han- 
dling in addition to 
the amount of any 
priced item. Visa 
and MasterCard 
accepted.) 
Toll-free number 
1-800-241-9111 
ext.324 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Carpels of Di 





Og his Kerman Vase design is from the Colonial Williams- 

burg® Collection of Karastan. Axminster woven of 100% 
worsted wool, it is a grandly patterned reproduction of a 17th- 
century original carpet. 


KARASTAN 
P.O. Box 49439 
Greensboro, NC 27499-2626 


This “gallery” contains a var 
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textile arts which are available f 


“ Cfavonnerie” is made from pure, imported wool and 
eJ is available in 12-foot widths. Shown with an optional 
7 inch border, this exclusive design can be used wall-to-wall, as 
an area rug, or as a runner. 


EINSTEIN-MOOMJY 

150 East 58th Street 

New York, NY 10155 

Tel: 212.758.0900 Fax: 212.980.8611 





apturing the spirit of the Arts and Crafts Movement, this 

William Morris Design (detail) in a red/navy colorway is 
one of ten designs in the Regent® Collection of hand-knotted 
wool carpets. Sizes range from 6 x 9 to 12 x 18 feet. 


NOONOO Rug Co., Inc. 

100 Park Plaza Drive 

Secaucus, NJ 07094 

Tel: 201.330.0101 Fax: 201.330.8805 


“Og UAlip” is a design from the famous Missoni fabric collec- 
ef tion nowintroduced in this hand-made rug. Available in 
two colorways in various and custom sizes, Missoni rug editions 
are signed and dated. 


MISSONI Roubini, Inc. 

443 Park Ave. South, Second Floor 
New York, NY 10016 

Tel: 212.576.1145 Fax: 212.576.1545 
Toll Free: 800.MISSONI (outside N.Y.) 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA 


“Sunset” 
30” x 30” silkscreen print by Barbara Zinkel - edition size: 250 


List Price: $400 


Additional limited editions are available 


BARBARA ZINKEL EDITIONS 
333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 (313) 642-9789 
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OL he understated message of this “Central Park” area rug is 
e J expressed by a field of contrasting wool textures. Made in 
the United States, it is available in custom sizes and colors. 


SAVNIK & Company 

601 McClary Avenue 

Oakland, CA 94621 

Tel: 510.568.4628 Fax: 510.568.3150 





{)arbara Zinkel’s custom wool rugs have a distinctive 


y layered look fusing jewel-like tones with intriguing 
abstract shapes. Professionally tufted and carved by hand, 
custom sizes are available. 


BARBARA ZINKEL Design 

333 Pilgrim 

Birmingham, MI 48009 

Tel: 313.642.9789 Fax: 313.642.8374 





The finest and most unique carpets URC CMEC SET Ocel mace ital 


Custom pattern by Robert Lease and the Thomas Design Group, The Villas, Mirage Hotel, Las Vegas 


Kneedler-Fauchere, San Francisco-Denver Savnik & Company 
Arthur Hamilton, Southern California 
Engberg & Assoc., Seattle-Portland 


0.G. Glessing, Phoenix : 601 McClary Avenue 
Interior Resources, Dallas Oakland, CA 94621 
Watson Smith, Chicago-Minneapolis-Milwaukee 

Kaim-Kisner, St. Louis Tel: 510 568 4628 
Hiporms Desieny nray Fax: 510 568 3150 


Emil Cohn, Jr., Philadelphia 
Carolan Associates, Boston 
Fashion Carpet, Miami 
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® 
PURE WOOL PILE 


The Woolmark label is your 
assurance of quality-tested 
products made ofthe world’s 
best...Pure Wool Pile. 
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Karastan area iis 8 and broadloom carpets not only 
beautify, they cre a the value of any home. Crafted 
to law from finest premium fibers— including 
100% worsted cla he Bee d: wear gracefully. And 
come with a 20-year warranty. Heteameeget chs can 
say that? Visit an exclusive Karastan Gallery of Design 


(oe el dealer near you. For a full-color brochure, 


“The Creation Of An Heirloom,” send $3 to Karastan, 
PO. Box 49439, Greensboro, NC 27499-2626. 
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Karastan retailers near you. 


PaiNery of Design dealer. 
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Laguna Hills 


PRESTIGE CARPETS 
23501 Avenida de la Carlotta 
(714) 708-7445 


Shop at these authorized 


*Exclusive Karastan 


ALASKA ae 
Anchora e 
anal WALTERS 


2303 South Stockton 
(209) 334-1106 


FLOORCRAFT, INC. 
1310 East Diamond Blod. 
(907) 344-3544 


Fairbanks 


FLOORCRAFT, INC. 
1991 Fox Avenue 
(907) 452-1423 


ARIZONA 


Long Beach 
SEARS BROTHERS 


3677 Atlantic Ave. 
(213) 424-8579 


Los Angeles 


GLABMAN FURNITURE 
2250 South Barrington Ave. 
(213) 479-7383 


Phoenix 


BAKER BROTHERS 
1750 E. Camelback 
(002) 277-5592 


BARROWS FURNITURE 
2301 E. Camelback Rd. 
(002) 955-7550 


Scottsdale 
*BAKER BROTHERS 


5090 N. Hayden Rd. 
(002) 894-2081 


PAUL SINGER 
PACIFIC DESIGN 
CENTER 
8087 Melrose Avenue 
(310) 657-8101 


Modesto 


HOUSE OF CARPETS 
1120 McHenry Avenue 
(209) 523-5004 


Tucson 


APOLLO CARPET 
5851 East Speedway 
(602) 296-5411 


*CARPET ONE 
2726 East Ft. Lowell 
(602) 327-0838 


Newport Beach 


ROBINSON’S 
Two Fashion Island 
Newport Center 


CALIFORNIA (714) 644-2800 
Awokois plus all California locations 
*RITE-LOOM 


Oakland 
1295 N. Kraemer a ae 


(714) 704-1122 DICK’S CARPETS 


Auburn 444 Lesser Street 
(510) 534-2100 
THE CARPET ONE 
CONNECTION 


Palo Al 
10068 Streeter Rd., Unit 15 Fale Alte 
(910) 208-0502 INTERIORS & TEXTILES 
3505 El Camino Real 


(415) 493-1700 


Clovis 


A&M CARPET 
105 W. Bullard 
(209) 297-1390 


Corona Del Mar 


Pleasant Hill 


JOHN BREUNER CO. 
3250 Buskirk Ave. 


NEWPORT FLOORS (800) 888.0977 


3500 E. Coast Highway 
(714) 675-1036 Sali 
alinas 
Fresno 
*CINDERELLA CARPETS 
1211S. Main St. 


(408) 424-2010 


A&M CARPET 
620 W. Olive Ave. 
(209) 237-2150 


Glendale San Carlos 
pone Eee * VESTA CARPETS 
as ee vi ' 1113 Industrial Rd 
a (ale ae can (415) 502-5851 
Irving San Diego 
TOMPK FINLEY’S HOUSE 
FLOORCOV! OF CARPETS 
15333 Culver Drive YO 1205 W. Morena Blud 
(714) 051-00 (019) 275-5500 
Lafayette 
San Francisco 
LAMORINDA = he. a 
FLOORCOVERING T.C. MCMECHEN 


3322-B Mt. Diablo Blud 
(510) 284-4440 


3100 Geary Blod 


(415) 752-0020 


San Jose 


CAPRI CARPET 
982 S. Saratoga-Sunnyvale Rd. 
(408) 253-7330 


San Ramon 


HOME FURNISHING 
CENTER 
1985 San Ramon Blvd. 
(510) 837-3710 


Santa Ana 


BREMS CARPETS 
3211 8S. Harbor Blvd. 
(714) 751-2730 


Santa Barbara 


HAYWARD’S 
1025 Santa Barbara St. 
(805) 905-0011 


Santa Rosa 


WORLD OF CARPETS 
3023 Santa Rosa Ave. 
(707) 528-6210 


Stockton 


WALTERS 
8800 Thornton Road 
(209) 470-0161 


Torrance 


WESTCHESTER 
CARPETS 
3511 Pacific Coast Hwy. 
(213) 539-6085 


Ventura 


ISENSEE FLOOR 
COVERING 
1532 East Main Street 
(805) 048-5333 


Woodland Hills 
SARKISSIAN’S 
CARPET VILLA 


21840 Ventura Bld. 
(818) 883-1711 


Most Locations 


EMPORIUM/ 
WEINSTOCKS 
(800) U SELECT 


COLORADO 
Arvada 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
7012 Grandview Avenue 
(303) 423-2700 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
5105 Wadsworth Bled. 
(303) 422-1400 
Aurora 
CARPET EXCHANGE 
2121 S. Havana 
(303) 750-0550 
Boulder 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
2830 Arapahoe 
(303) 444-2772 


Colorado Springs 
CARPET EXCHANGE 
110 N Academy Boulevard 
(719) 501-0710 


’ Denver 


CARPET EXCHANGE- 
MAIN LOCATION 
1133 S. Platte River Drive 
(303) 744-3300 


. 


Evergreen 
CARPET EXCHANGE 
27888 Meadow Drive 
(303) 074-0104 


Ft. Collins 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
5000 S. College Avenue 
(303) 229-9700 


Littleton 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
8300 W. Coal Mine Avenue 
(303) 972-1011 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
Carlisle @ Menaul 
(505) 883-2092 


OREGON 


Beaverton 


PARKER FURNITURE 
10375 S.W. Beaverton 
Hillsdale Highway 
(503) 644-0155 


Eugene 
*CARPETS BY STUART 


2827 Oak St. 
(503) 485-8880 


Lake Oswego 
PARKER FURNITURE 


15151 W. Bangy Rd. 
(503) 039-5320 


Portland 


ATIYEH BROTHERS 
800 SW Washington St. 
(503) 223-4125 


Salem 


TIM’S CARPETS 
AND INTERIORS 
425 Pine St., N.E. 
(503) 371-7556 


Vancouver 


PARKER FURNITURE 
4317 N.E. Thurston Way 
(200) 944-0525 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 
CARPET EXCHANGE 
340 West Baker View Rd. 
(200) 738-3590 


Bellevue 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
12802 Bell-Red Road 
(200) 455-8332 
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Centralia 


KEN SCHOENFELD 
FURN. INC. 
305 North Tower 
(200) 730-9973 


Federal Way 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
30820 Pacific Highway South 
(206) 839-2142 


Hoquin 
KEN SCHOENFELD 
FURN. INC. 
522 Simpson 
(206) 532-2434 


Lynnwood 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
5501 196th SW 
(200) 771-1477 


Olympia 


KEN SCHOENFELD 
FURN., INC. 
403 Capital Way 
(200) 352-8581 


Seattle 


*CARPET EXCHANGE 
1251 Ist Ave. South 
(2006) 624-7800 


MASIN FURN. 
220 2nd Avenue South 
(200) 622-5606 


*PITCHER BROS. 
HOUSE OF CARPET 
5034 Univ. Way, NE 

(200) 522-4611 


THE BON MARCHE 
Third & Pine St. 
(206) 344-8960 


Silverdale 


CARPET EXCHANGE 
3200 N.W. Randel Way 
(200) 024-0847 


Spokane 


*SPEAR’S KARASTAN 
GALLERY OF DESIGN 
1300 N. Argonne Rd. 
(509) 926-1600 


Tacoma 


*CARPET EXCHANGE 
0818 South Tacoma Mall Blod. 
(200) 474-0034 


Tacoma at “Fife” 


SELDENS FURN. 
1802 O2nd Avenue East 
(200) 922-5700 
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Carpet'and Rug Collection 


"REMBRANDT" 


INTRODUCING THE NEW MISSONI HANDMADE RUGS FOR 1993. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES BOSTON DENVER 
Einstein Moomjy Floor Motif Montage The Rug Source 
150 E. 58th Street 8020 Melrose Ave. Boston Design Center 595 S. Broadway 
(212) 758-0900 (213) 653-0032 (617) 451-1181 (303) 871-8034 


SEATTLE BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MI NEW YORK PHOENIX 
The Rug Source McQueens Carpets & Rugs ABC Carpets World of Rugs 
Design Center Northwest 4076 W. Maple Rd. 888 Broadway 13637 N. Tatum Blod 
(206) 762-5610 (313) 647-5250 (212) 473-3000 (800) 528-4534 


Exclusive U.S. Distribution: Roubini Inc. 443 Park Ave. S., 2nd Floor, N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
or through your interior designer or architect or call 1-800-MISSONI. Circle Reader Service Card No. 5 








What if the oriental carpet of your wildest dreams were within reach at a 
surprisingly modest price? Now it is. The William Morris design from the Regent® Collection of 
handmade oriental carpets. Available in sizes 12'x18' to 4.6'x7'. Come see it at these fine stores. 


Chicago, IL Denver, CO Omaha, NE St. Louis, MO 

ORIENTAL RUGS INTERNATIONAL THE RUG SOURCE NEBRASKA FURNITURE MART ASADORIAN RUG CO. 

6-140 Merchandise Mart (312) 670-2370 595 S. Broadway #126E (303) 871-8034 700 South 72nd St. (402) 397-6100 8466 Natural Bridge Rd. (314) 382-6605 
Costa Mesa, CA Lincolnwood, IL Richmond, VT Troy, MI 

GLABMAN FURNITURE PEDIAN RUG CO. VINCENT FERNANDEZ ORIENTAL RUGS GHIORDES KNOT 

3089 S. Bristol St. (714) 540-3822 6535 N. Lincoln Ave. (708) 833-5410 Route 2, Box 79 (802) 434-3626 1700 Stutz Drive (313) 643-0333 

Dallas, TX New York, NY Seattle, WA Wilmington, DE 

ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY ¢ =XAS ABC CARPET & HOME PANDE CAMERON & CO. J.D. KURTZ ORIENTAL RUGS 

5370 W. Lovers Lane (800) 944-4428 888 Broadway (212) 674-1186 815 Pine Street (206) 624-6263 1701 N. Lincoln St. (302) 654-0442 
Exclusive U.S, Distribution: Noonoo Rug Co., Inc., 100 Park Plaza Drive, Secaucus, NJ 07094 Tel. (201) 330-0101 or through your interior designer or architect. f 
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This Exquisite 
—_~~~Carpet'ls 


Manufactured 


Exclusively By 
Milliken 


— 





9 (7 and-knotted some 50 years ago in the 


Se city of Tabriz, this finely MT ciaks curt Ss Ueom NUL) Mae eR La el Seals 
‘oven Oriental carpet, approximately 8 x 10 Hee rate ; ; 
hey i rade of wool ivith alle patterns and color combinations. And every one is certified by Du Pont as a 


ighlights. The warp is also of luxurious silk. Stainmaster Luxura™ carpet. To find out more call 1-800-241-8666. 
AZEMI 
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New Collection § 


he Golden Age 
of European design lives 
again in this exquisitely 
crafted Aubusson-styled 
needlepoint from China. 
Kibbons and tassels, and 
baskets of bouquets frolic 
over a field of dark green. 
Masterfully styled in old 
world colors from a palette 
of greens, blues, golds, 


peach, terra cotta and 

caramel, this beautiful 

classic brings the charm 
and aesthetic vitality 


of a magnificent age 


to the present. 


Available in sizes from 4'x6' to 12'x18". 


1g 


For more information 
call Toll-Free 1(800) 288-5232 
or write to Feizy Oriental Rugs, 
Post Office Box 58302, 


Dallas, TX 75258. 


Atlanta - Chicago - Cincinnati - Denver High Point 
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“BALMORAL” Edition size 295+25A/P’s 





Paper 18x24 ins. Tee 12%2x17% ins. 


HRK The Buinceof Wales 


PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the 
celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has created a series 
of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor 
paintings. The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of 
these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 
distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“BALMORAL”, currently selling at $5,950, is presented 
in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio embossed in silver 
accompanied by complete documentation from the exclusive 
publishers, Contemporary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been hand- 
signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 


To take advantage of this unique opportunity to acquire 
artwork by Prince Charles, and for more information regarding 


his limited editions, please contact the United States sales representative and distributor, Edward Montgomery Waznis, at; 


Maentgomery Gallery 





fine art agency 2 





3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 323-4221 
VISA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


Visit Artexpo. 





‘opyright © A.G. Carrick Ltd. 1990" 
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Revisiting a Legendary Manhattan Establishment 


MANY NEW YORKERS maintain that the most seductive- 
ly romantic restaurant in the city is a confection of 
Spanish tiles, Victorian marble statuary and bur- 
nished oak parquetry that is located in a grottolike 
cul-de-sac off East Fifty-eighth Street in the shad- 
ow of the Queensboro Bridge. It is called Cafe 
Nicholson, and once upon a time it was the high- 
roofed, skylit studio of the celebrated American 
sculptor Jo Davidson. The building was purchased 
from Davidson forty years ago by the artist-designer 
Johnny Nicholson, a man who has spent his life 
doing whatever he pleases. In recent years this inde- 
pendence of spirit has included the practice—outra- 


















geous in business terms—of closing his restaurant 
for weeks and months at a time. Johnny’s whimsical 
arbitrariness has long tested the patience of his pa- 
trons; seeking to make a reservation, they will learn 
to their dismay that Johnny is visiting friends in Bali 
or some other remote corner of the world and will be 
glad to accommodate them at the café when it re- 
opens at an unspecified future date. Fortunately, the 
latest word from Johnny is that, without surrender- 
ing his cherished wanderlust, he has turned over a 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ALEC MARSHALL 


Since 1952, when it was moved to the former 
studio of American sculptor Jo Davidson, John 
Nicholson's café has been a favorite gather- 
ing place of performers, writers and artists. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The unassuming entrance to 
Cafe Nicholson, located at 323 East 58th Street. 


ABOVE: Tiles from Seville and a gilt pier glass 
complement Love Blinded by Cupid by Donato 
Barcaglia in the main dining room. RIGHT: 


Natural light filters through the room's shoji- 
screened dropped ceiling. A table of plants 
and flowers surrounding an egg-filled silver 
epergne is beneath a Tiffany's hanging lamp. 


continued on page 116 
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As I See It #7 in a series 
Joyce Tenneson aS 
‘Renatssance Redux’ = 
Polaroid 20x24 Polacolor Photography. 

















s, don’t you? hat's when art was art and the living was too. So we 
orth tian’ Vanity Ensemble of the period in rich woods, opulent marble and exquisite 
See the Yellow Pages for a Kohle istered Showroom. For complete product portfolio 


send $8 fo Kohler Co., Dept. ALS, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4-KOHIER, ext. 36. 









BRENDAN GILL: CAFE NICHOLSON 


new leaf in regard to the restaurant's 
accessibility; at the urging of an ambi- 
tious and energetic young chef—a 
Chicagoan named Philip Sleep—be- 
ginning in September the restaurant 
will be open six days a week, for both 
lunch and dinner. 

Johnny may be said to have been a 
restaurateur from the cradle. He was 
born in 1916 in St. Louis, where his fa- 
ther was the proprietor of a restau- 
rant called the Cafe Lafayette, facing 
Lafayette Park. His father, a Romani- 
an, had been born in Albania when 
that country was part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Immigrating to the United 
States at the time of the St. Lou- 
is Exposition, he was informed on 
passing through Ellis Island that his 
name, Nicola Bulicha, was too diffi- 
cult to pronounce in English; hence- 
forth, he should make his first name 
serve as a last name as well, and 
so he became Nick Nicholas, from 
which Johnny derived his patronym- 
ic. By his own account a rebellious 
child, Johnny manifested his indepen- 
dence at a tender age by an almost to- 
tal rejection of formal schooling and 
by establishing in his teens a high- 
ly unorthodox design studio in St. 
Louis. At twenty-four he was ready 
to come East and settle permanently 
in New York, where he found work 
at Macy’s and Lord & Taylor. He was 
given the opportunity at Lord & Tay- 
lor to design window displays that 
reflected his knack for putting to- 
gether unexpected combinations of an- 
tique objects—unfashionable “junk” 
furniture, much of which he had 
picked up on the Bowery or along 
Third Avenue. Dorothy Shaver, the 
president of Lord & Taylor, was de- 
lighted with his windows; she de- 
creed that the old look that Johnny 
had created was to be promoted in 
the store’s advertising as “The New 
ok.” Overnight, Victori- 
an birdcages, 1 


American 
s student lamps and 


other hitherto disdained objects be- 
came the heig! | of chi 
In 1944 Johnny o; 


shop on East Fit 


ed an antiques 


rhth Street, 
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which served young fashion photog- 
raphers like Richard Avedon and Karl 
Bissinger as a source of amusing back- 
ground props for the models they 
were engaged in depicting for Har- 
per’s Bazaar and Vogue. Johnny soon 
found it every bit as profitable to rent 
out antiques as to sell them. Behind 
his shop was room for a little garden. 
Johnny decided to open a café there, 
serving coffee and buns, but a friend 
of his, Edna Lewis, persuaded him to 
go a step further and turn his shop 
into a true restaurant, of which she 
would be the chef. Ever the chance 
taker, Johnny said, “Why not?” and so 
Cafe Nicholson came into existence, 
furnished with a then wholly novel 
mélange of marble-topped tables, 
bentwood chairs, black-walnut Goth- 
ic-style paneling and a sideboard on 
which a pyramid of gleaming white 
fresh eggs was balanced by an equally 
substantial pyramid of fresh lemons. 
Always present was a talkative, un- 
melodious parrot named Lolita, who 
greeted everyone with a cheery, “Hel- 
lo! Hello!” Necessity was indeed the 
mother of several of Johnny’s pioneer- 





W. H. Auden 
commanded Johnny, 
“Never have 
music here!” 


ing culinary inventions, such as a lim- 
ited menu (he and Edna had only a 
makeshift stove on which to prepare 
meals), a fixed price and, since he had 
no liquor license, a requirement that 
patrons bring along their own wine. 
Such is the nature of fashion that 
the inescapable nuisance of brown- 
bagging became, for a time, the “in” 
thing to do. 

The café achieved immediate suc- 
cess. Often to be seen there were 
Johnny’s friends from the world of 
writers, artists, photographers and 
magazine editors, among them Ten- 
nessee Williams, William Faulkner, 


Revisiting a Legendary Manhattan Establishmen 


W. H. Auden (who fiercely command- 
ed Johnny, “Never have music here!”); 
the.actress Ruth Draper; the singer 
Paul Robeson; the architect Frederick 


_Kiesler; and the artists Dali, de Koon- 


ing, Max Ernst and Charles Addams. 
In 1952 the owner of the building— 
“He was a perfect landlord,” Johnny 
says, “except for the fact that he would 
never give me a lease”—sold it to a 
developer, who made plans to tear 
the building down and erect a large 
apartment house in its place. Johnny 
learned that Jo Davidson was ea- 
ger to sell his studio building at 323 
East Fifty-eighth Street. (Davidson 
had gone to Jerusalem to work on 
a lengthy project.) Hastily passing 
the cup among such wealthy friends 
as Mrs. Murray Crane and Alfonso 
Ossorio, Johnny borrowed enough 
money for a down payment on the 
property and set about transforming 
it into a restaurant. The studio had 
been designed for Davidson by his 
friend Ely Jacques Kahn, one of the 
leading architects of the day, and 
Johnny had only to install suitable 
cooking equipment and air-condition- 
ing before moving his gorgeous clut- 
ter of antique furnishings—and, of 
course, Lolita—into the new quarters. 

Just at that moment, another risk- 
taking opportunity arose. Thanks to 
the death in old age of Augustus Van 
Horne Stuyvesant, the last direct de- 
scendant of Peter Stuyvesant, a car- 
riage house and stable belonging to 
the family and located on East Fifty- 
seventh Street became available for 
rent. Johnny saw it as an ideal loca- 
tion for a restaurant, as he had been 
unable to obtain a liquor license at the 
Fifty-eighth Street address, and in- 
stantly packed up his gear (includ- 
ing a plainly bewildered Lolita) and 
moved them for a second time. It was 
during his stay at the carriage house 
that Johnny pioneered another res- 
taurant “first.” He purchased a Silver 
Cloud Rolls-Royce limousine that had 
belonged to the recently deceased 
millionaire steel magnate Myron C. 
Taylor and provided a free-of-charge 


continued on page 118 
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Cafe Nicholson 
continued from page 116 


chauffeur service to any destination 
within sixty blocks of the café. During 
the same period, in an experiment 
having nothing to do with the res- 
taurant, Johnny designed the sets 
ahd costumes for a movie version of 
Genet's The Balcony. He recollects that 
the movie received but a single favor- 
able review, and that one was written 
by an old friend. 

Cafe Nicholson remained on Fifty- 
seventh Street until 1967, when John- 
ny returned at last to where he had 
always wished most to be, in the exot- 
ic, candlelit cavern of the Davidson 
studio. The nonpareil of realist sculp- 
tors, Davidson was famous for exe- 
cuting accurate likenesses of such 
prominent public figures as Einstein, 
Eisenhower, Lindbergh and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Entering the café, 
one perceives at once that Johnny’s 
aesthetic preference lies elsewhere: 
Occupying a conspicuous spot among 
the dining tables is a life-size white- 
marble figure of a naked nymph, 
bearing on her shoulder an infant 
who is playfully attempting to shield 
the nymph’ eyes. Johnny bought the 
statue at an auction long ago, and 
only later learned that it had been 
carved by the Italian sculptor Donato 
Barcaglia, that its proper title was 
Love Blinded by Cupid and that it had 
been exhibited in the Italian pavilion 
at the Philadelphia Centennial Expo- 
sition of 1876. Johnny has bequeathed 
the nymph to the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. “How can this not be a 
romantic place when Cupid is our 
household god?” Johnny asks. “We're 
able to seat only thirty or so people at 
a time, but last February over four 
hundred people called, hoping to 
make reservations for St. Valentine’s 
Day. A lot of our customers are young 
folk, especially young folk working in 
the theater. Daniel Day-Lewis had 
dinner here last night, and the night 
before that we had Danny Glover. 
Still, the old folk keep coming round 
as well. Sometimes they inquire about 
Lolita, and I have to break the news to 
them that she died at thirty-five. Only 
Cupid is immortal.” 4 
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No printed card can ever rival the . 

vivid color, bold relief and rich 
_ texture of a Crane Christmas card. 
__Becauseallofourlovely 
seasonal vignettes are copper- 
plate engraved on our very 
finest 100% cotton-fiber papers. 
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greeting is invariably well-received. 


Whether it's considered a 


very thin present. Or a very sub- 


- stantial card: - 


__ For an even more substantial 
_ gift, consider the new Crane pen. 


| Crane & Co,, Inc,, Dalton, Mass, 01226 








‘THINK OF THEM AS VERY THIN 
~ CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





It's hand-crafted and finished 
with seven coats of lacquer, then 
tipped by an 18-kt. gold point. 

Available in claret, cobalt 
and green. 

Crane writing instruments and 
Christmas greetings may be seen 
at authorized Crane dealers. 
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All Styles 
Available 


as a Sofa or 
Sofabed 


Sofas, Sofabeds, Chairs, Chatses, Beds, 
Headboards, Daybeds, Electric Beds, 
Hi Risers, Box Springs, Mattresses, 
Down Comforters, Antiques, 

Stock Fabrics & Trims. 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested ¢ 194 Color Page Catalogue and Price List ; 
$35.00 Credited * Thru your interior designer or architect. : 
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Maybe it's the spices. Maybe its the seafood and produce from our old French Market. Crawhsh, 
shrimp, crabs, creole tomatoes. Maybe its the people. Maybe it’s our spectacular New Orleans culture. 


) Whatever it is, it's magic. You simply have to come and taste it for Be 
NEW ORLEANS, 


“yourself. For a free guide to New Orleans, including low hotel rates 
kin I hel Bee 









and $2500 in discounts on fun, food and entertainment. write Post 


Office Box 61023, New Orleans, LA 70113-1023 or call 1-800-932-1400 
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This dramatic William and Mary chinoiserie secretary - circa 
1700 - is not only a striking piece in itself, it is a wonderful 
showcase for your valuable collectors’ items. Intricate silt 
gesso accents highlight the black lacquer exterior and red 


lacquer interior. Original mirrored glass in doors. 


84” H, 39” W, 22” D closed, 3412” D, open. 


American Express, Visa, MasterCard Accepted 
Member Royal Street Guild, world’s largest collection of art and antiques. 











Morrien pair of beautifully gilded Napoleon II] window seats, 
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- Seven branch gold bronze candelabra, c. 1900, 25" high. 

- Fine onyx and champlevé column on a marble base, adorned with 









enamelled portrait medallions of court ladies, c. 1910, 3'-7"" high. 
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Set 320 3D"X5D" Five pieces =e up 5 this chen design. ‘Opnameat cost mance $100. Border not included. 
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ORNAMENT IS EASY... IF... IT'S from J.P.WEAVER 








from your architect 








through our design department 


to you 


NEVE nie wi 


or... do it yourself 





FROM LENNA: "To install our ornament is truly 
easy. A few who have seen our videos say that, 
‘It looks too easy’. The videos are a taping of the 
entire process. The vertical panel, DH 329, could 
be applied by a beginner in about an hour. An 
attorney from Nebraska, Jim, said that he & his 
wife had more trouble with the 3/4" wood 
mouldings than they did with the ornament. 
They installed ornament on an entire staircase 
landing ina little over half a day, only the two of 
DH 329 cs cies Sess them working and never having touched 
EBOVE LEFT: Our acing: using JPW ornament, ornament before." 

nterpreting the architects design, above right. 





- From a collection of 8,000 ornaments any desired design can be 
assembled. 

> Not wood, JPW ornaments are made from a secret Weaver formula 
that dates back to the early 1800's in England. 

- JPW ornaments are uniquely flexible and will "self-bond” to any 
surface including mirror without the use of glue or nails. The 
highest quality non-toxic ingredients are used. 

- All JPW design books are scaled 1/4 to 1". See brochure for 
ordering details. 

- A full line of finely detailed instructional videos is available. 

- All ornament comes unpainted. 

- Full design service producing scaled layouts for ornament and 
panels that can be enlarged 400% for full size installation 
templates. 





Gilding & glaze finishes by Scot Holland, JPW's head color designer. 





SPECIAL OFFER: A VIDEO that explains simply the installation & DH 329 6"x35" 
design process plus a color brochure. $20 US. Under $100. 
($10 is credited to the first ornament order.) Border not included 
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Ornament without painting. 
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ORNAMENTS FOR THE DECORATION OF MANTELS, DOORS, FURNITURE, WALLS, & CEILINGS. 
FAX (818) 841-8462 2301 WEST VICTORY BLVD. BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 91506 (818) 841-5700 

















Period Impression 
on the Ile St.-Louis 


A Designer’s Paris Apartment Recalls Louis XVI Style 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DIANE BURN 
TEXT BY LOUIS INTURRISI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 


“The fabrics I chose reminded me of 
the texture of Paris—strong and stately.” 


“The whole feel of the island is magic. It’s part of Paris and yet it isn’t,” BELOW: “I always have a vision that I expand upon,” Burn explains. “In 
says Diane Burn (above) of the Ile St.-Louis, where she designed an this case it was the view.” The dome of the Panthéon rises in the dis- 
apartment for herself in an 18th-century building overlooking the Seine. tance. OPPOSITE: A console holds a giltwood putto in the living area. 


WHEN DESIGNER Diane Burn was thir- 
teen, she walked into “the one house 
in Salt Lake City that was different” 
and knew that she belonged there. 
Though it was only the estate of her 
boyfriend’s parents, Burn felt as if she 
had “fallen down the rabbit hole or 
stepped into Oz,” she recalls. “I al- 
ready felt I had been born into the 
wrong century, that I should have 
been part of the eighteenth centu- 
ry instead, and there, all around me, 
were the things I loved—Louis XVI 
furniture, damask draperies, boise- 
ries, even an orangery.” 

Burn never lost the excitement of 
that moment, and she has been rede- 
fining it ever since in the half-dozen 
romantic and fantastical eighteenth- 
century environments she has de- 
signed in Europe and America, froma 
ruined castellino in Tuscany (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, April 1989) to a Med- 
iterranean/Spanish Colonial Revival 
house in Los Angeles (see Architec- 


tural Digest, May 1991). Only recently, 
however, did she have the opportuni- 
ty to design al thing—an eigh- 
teenth-centu rtment on the Ile 


St.-Louis in Pa 
“I’ve always been ascinated with 





















































ings by Burn’s longtime collaborator 
4x-stonedetailing by Michaela Vil- 
‘living area with a romantic 
he'Space was designed to 
; Mat Ofstrength, too,” notes Burn. 
Over the fireplacegy . giltwood trumeau. 
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ABOVE: Carved putti support a console separating the living and 
dining areas. A 19th-century French chocolatiére, a porcelain pot for 
making and serving hot chocolate, contains flowers. RIGHT: The 
dining table can be expanded to seat ten. Burn covered the Vene- 
tian chairs in linen damask. Ivy plants sit atop the carved columns. 


France,” explains Burn. So moving to 
Paris was the fulfillment of a dream 
for the designer, who is known for 
her gossamer fabrics, her use of lace 
and antique linens, and her delicate, 
faded wall murals. But she soon dis- 
covered that her signature designs 
would have to be reevaluated. 

“T hadn’t counted on Paris and the 
view being so strong,” says Burn. 
“Usually I don’t tie myself down to 
views. I prefer to create something in- 
side that doesn’t depend on the view 
outside and to make that atmospheric 
in itself. But in this case I just couldn’t 
ignore it. From the living room is a 
vista of the Seine with the bateaux- 
mouches gliding by and the dome of 
the Panthéon in the distance.” 

The apartment presented other 
challenges as well. “It was one of the 
first spaces I’d ever worked on that 
didn’t have something to begin with,” 
says Burn. “Usually there are high 
ceilings or some other element to 
inspire me, but there was nothing 


structurally special, nothing charm- 
ing about the apartment. It was dark 
and confining, and it had a tiny 
kitchen and low ceilings. I could see 
that none of it was going to work on 
its own. I had to make every square 
inch of it work myself, and that was 
difficult because my passion is struc- 
tural design—opening things up, 
finding new sources of light.” 

Since the apartment's only real ap- 
peal was the view, Burn decided “to 
go more for splendor than for intima- 
cy,” she says. “And I thought the way 
to do that was with fabrics as well 
as painted finishes. It’s very unlike me 
to use strong fabrics—and I'd never 
used them before on walls and ceil- 
ings—but my usual laces and linens 
didn’t seem to work. I needed more 
power. Europe has so much texture; 
the fabrics I chose reminded me of 
the texture of Paris—strong and state- 
ly, elegant and refined—and that’s 
how I think they worked to bring the 
outside and the inside together.” 








ABOVE: Plaid fabric was used to make an alcove in the kitchen. The ar- 
moire is French. “I wanted the idea of a country kitchen in Paris,” Burn 
says. RIGHT AND COVER: The lit a la polonaise in the master bedroom 
was draped by tapissier Christian Dufour, who helped Burn find fabrics 
for the apartment. “It’s my interpretation of a Louis XVI room,” she says. 


Another reason the designer exper- 
imented with fabrics in the apartment 
is what she calls the “special luminos- 
ity” of the city. “I love the quality of 
light in Paris at night,” she says. “The 
light is perfection—it changes the tex- 
ture and surface of things. The fabrics 
soften: and took on a 
kind of 

The resul 1a! Burn describes 


as “a nightt it” —rich in 


candlelight, ing table 
lamps and a g| 


Candles 
are always a part « 

she says. ‘At night i 

it’s magical when the 

the damask. There’s a 

varied light show on the cx 


the reflected lights of the bateaux- 
mouches on the river.” 

The designer began by having her 
longtime associate Karin Linder come 
to Paris and design her hallmark wall 
murals and ceiling glazes. Then she 
contacted an old friend, collector Lil- 
lian Williams, in Provence, to see 
what period pieces she had. “It was 
Lillian who put me in touch with 
Christian Dufour, a tapissier whom I 
came to call mon génie because he real- 
ly was a genius,” Burn explains. “He 
wore a black beret and was just what I 
expected a Parisian tapissier to be— 
knowledgeable and charming. And 
he knew everything about the eigh- 


continued on page 218 








FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT may not have 
been aware that the Prairie School 
houses he designed in the suburbs of 
Chicago at the turn of the century 
introduced a Japanese aesthetic to the 
Midwest. According to architectural 
historian Peter Blake, “Wright fero- 
ciously denied, his whole life, that 
Japanese architecture had any influ- 
ence in his buildings whatsoever.” Yet 
the flowing open spaces and strong 
horizontality of Wright’s residences 
established a new relationship be- 
tween houses and nature, one that 
was distinctly Japanese in character. 
Designer Charles Jacobsen is a dif- 








“I wanted to produce a serene and ambiguous 
space that veiled the distance between inside 
and out,” says Charles Jacobsen (above left), 
who employed Japanese architectural elements 
for a residence he designed outside Chicago. 


LEFT: The front doors are modeled after 19th- 
century gates and are the only nonsliding 
doors in the house. “Stone, paper, plaster and 
bush clover blinds—sudare—establish the ma- 
terials for the rest of the residence,” Jacobsen 
notes. THESE PAGES: “The whole house is a 
meditation on movement,” he says. Beyond 
the entrance. hall is the living room, which 
features a set of mid-19th-century Chinese cal- 
ligraphic scrolls. Floor mat is an antique ajiro. 











A 1950s House on Chicago 
Becomes an Essay in Japanes 


ARCHITECTURE BY FUNG CHIN, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHARLES JACOBSEN 
TEXT BY JUDITH NEISSER 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID GLOMB 


Midwestern Zen 
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“The living room's light-targeted objects—two 
19th-century Japanese andon—encourage stroll- 
ing, as in a garden,” explains Jacobsen. Sim- 
ple furnishings include an antique lacquered 
kimono fansu, rear. On top of the 19th-century 
bamboo round table, foreground, is an an- 
tique Chinese sang-de-boeuf incense burner. 
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ABOVE: True to the Japanese spirit, a garden, designed by Jerome Skuba and 
Joyce Stevenson, adjoins the house. Wisteria and ferns stand out against the 
fence constructed by Skuba. “The shades provide intimacy,” Jacobsen says. 





ABOVE: “The sudare with hooks and tassels in the master bedroom blur the 
distinction between inside and outside,” explains Jacobsen, “and enhance the 
quality of light that enters the room.” Sliding doors give additional privacy. 


To continue the 
interior to the outdoors, 
sliding doors open 
onto Zen-like gardens. 


ferent story. “When I began traveling 
in Japan in 1984,” he says, “there was, 
unconsciously, an awakening of my 
preferred architectural style after I 
saw traditional Japanese houses.” A 
residence Jacobsen transformed for a 
couple on Chicago’s North Shore re- 
veals the extent of that experience. 
“From the beginning, the clients and I 
knew where this would end: in a revi- 
sion of all the living spaces toward 
calm and spare interiors,” he explains. 
“There was to be a use throughout 
of authentic Japanese architectural 
elements—mainly reed and wooden 
doors—indoor and outdoor shades 
and floor mats. These, along with ap- 
propriate flooring, walls and lighting, 
would provide the background for 
the few Chinese and Japanese objects 
in the rooms.” 

“It was the most ordinary ranch 
house you've ever seen,” the wife says 
of the 1950s structure. “The brick ex- 
terior was painted an icy gray and 
seemed to float above the ground. 
Scrawny columns overran the house 
both inside and out.” But perhaps the 
most glaring eyesore was the front 
entrance: a long, narrow covered walk- 
way that was contained on one side 
by a brick wall and on the other by 
columns supporting an asphalt-shin- 
gled roof over a wavy plywood soffit. 
The front door opened directly into 
the living room. “The house epito- 
mized the fifties idea of ‘Let’s do it 
quick and sling it in here,’ ” the wife 
comments. “Things were organically 
shaped, but the materials were sel- 
dom organic. I wanted to get back to 
something substantial.” 

One of the owners’ primary re- 
modeling priorities was to enlarge 
the house. Their wish list included 























an entrance hall, a library and an 
additional bath. Composed of three 
bedrooms, two baths, a kitchen, a 
living room and a dining room, “the 
house was too small for us,” says the 
husband. “We didn’t have any place 
to put our books.” 

To help with the redesign, the cou- 
ple hired architect Fung Chin, who 
outlined the basic plan. The covered 
walkway became a generous entrance 
hall opening on one side onto the 
new library wing, which has an ad- 
joining bath complete with a Jap- 
anese-style soaking tub. Jacobsen 
admits that he had little to do with 
this part of the renovation. But the 
husband points out, “Charles was the 
master designer of the entire proj- 


ect—with my wife's very active par- 
ticipation. They energized each other 
and got ona roll.” 

The interior presented such chal- 
lenges as banal baths with porcelain 
sinks on spindly chrome legs and 
closets fronted by cheap plywood 


‘doors. To deal with the living room 


ceiling, which was “flimsy and much 
too busy,” says the wife, Chin cam- 
ouflaged a succession of small roof 
beams and fiberboard panels with 
plaster. He also made collar beams 
into box beams with projectile edges 
that “promote a sense of extending 
space,” Jacobsen’ says. A variation 
of the box beam also marks the tops 
of doorways that lead from the en- 
trance hall to the house's other pub- 


ABOVE AND BELOW: Bordered by yoshido—summer replacements for shoji screens—the dining room has a feeling of mystery. 
“The sliding doors distort the exterior views,” says Jacobsen. Next to the doorway leading to the meditation room is a 19th-century 
tansu; a 19th-century hibachi rests on top. Qing Dynasty blackwood armchairs surround a black-stained mahogany table; a 
19th-century mizugame, used for fermenting sake, dominates the space. On the table is a polychrome wood sculpture from India. 
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lic spaces, “for the sake of continuity.” 

In its original state, the bedroom 
wing was charmless and snug. By 
replacing walls and doors with yo- 
shido, antique Japanese reed sliding 
doors, Jacobsen created an area with 
an appealing vista of sparse, medi- 
tative rooms. “We wanted to achieve 
an open feeling,” says the designer, 
“an enfilade of rooms opening up to 
each other.” 

To continue the interior spaces to 
the outdoors, sliding doors open on- 
to Zen-like gardens, which were de- 
signed and planted by landscape 
architect Jerome Skuba, who occa- 
sionally does work at the Japanese 
gardens at the Chicago Botanical Gar- 
dens, and Joyce Stevenson. 


The renovated front facade is now 


covered with an ocher-colored plas- 


ter surface framed in dark wood. A 
pair of nineteenth-century Japanese 
compound gates make up the front 
door. Above it are rolled-up sudare, 
coarsely transparent Japanese shades 
made out of bush clover, which hang 
from the roof eaves over all the win- 
dows and doors. 

“What you get is a layered effect,” 
says Jacobsen. “The wife likes a more 
veiled, private look, so the interior 
blinds are always dropped in the 
house.” She adds, “Everything is soft- 
ened; there’s a spiritual quality.” 
Jacobsen concludes, “There's a cohe- 
sion that gives immense pleasure and 


nl 


satisfaction.” 1 


ABOVE: By installing reed yoshido doors, Jacobsen created an enfilade effect from the dining room through the meditation room in- 
to the master bath. On the marble-topped sink is a Tamba ware pot. BELOW: “The meditation room has an exquisite fragility, yet 


it is the very core of the residence,” 


says Jacobsen. At right is an antique Japanese mizuya-dansu topped by two andon. ’ 
mats, encased in a hardwood frame, give color and textural contrast, as well as the rich smell of rice husks and straw,” 


The tatami 


he says. 
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With its rich woodwork, the master bedroom con- 
veys a sense of restfulness. “Minimally detailed 
wood doors close off the closet area and windows,” 
says Jacobsen, Contemporary Thai celadon vases 
rest on the mizuya-dansu, which is used for clothes. 
‘An antique futon cover on the bed serves as decora- 
tion,” he adds. INSET: The bath in the library wing 
addition, designed by architect Fung Chin, incor- 
orates a tub built to resemble a Japanese furo. 


High Life in Pacific Palisades 


Mountaintop Views Set Off the Grandeur of a Southern California Manor 





ARCHITECTURE BY EDWARD GRENZBACH 
TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 


IN 1980, WHEN DESIGNERS Thomas AI- 
lardyce and Illya Hendrix “did a little 
remodel” in Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia, the owners, a young couple, 
relished its terra-cotta, tobacco and 
aqua palette and its sleek modernity. 
Several years later, when they re- 
quired a larger residence, there was 
no question who would guide them. 
The husband, a Los Angeles financier, 
is unequivocal. “It’s very simple: Illya 
and Tom have always been able to 
read our minds.” 

Increasingly drawn to traditional 
architecture, the clients envisioned 


“The house is our clients’ fantasy, one they 
imagined years ago,” says Illya Hendrix of the 
Pacific Palisades, California, residence he de- 
signed with his partner, Thomas Allardyce. 
From the outset, the designers worked with 
architect Edward Grenzbach. “It was a matter 
of long-term planning,” Hendrix points out. 


OPPOSITE: The two-story entrance hall es- 
tablishes the house's tone. “We took the pattern 
of the limestone floor from a Georgian house 
in England,” says Allardyce. Fauteuils are Lou- 
is XV. The 19th-century portrait is by Theodor 
Axentowicz. ABOVE: A seating area in the liv- 
ing room contains a Flemish tapestry, a tufted 
sofa and a giltwood fauteuil, left. A 19th-cen- 
tury japonaiserie table is in the foreground. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ILLYA HENDRIX, ISID, AND THOMAS ALLARDYCE, ISID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


their next Los Angeles residence as a 
great English stone manor. All they 
needed for their country-in-the-city 
estate was a spectacular mountain- 
top. After a three-year search, they 
found a property bordering a park, 
with three-hundred-and-sixty-degree 
ocean, mountain and city views. 
Hendrix and Allardyce were asked 
to be project managers for what was 
to become a 35,000-square-foot man- 
sion. They recommended architect Ed- 
ward Grenzbach, and the team began 
to orchestrate the design from the 
inside out. The goal was to ensure 
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that the structure, interiors and fur- 
nishings individually and collectively 
matched the power of the site. 

In the years between the “little re- 
model” and the full-fledged estate, 
with its august living room, two-lev- 
el walnut-paneled library and grand 
central hall, the designers had been 
readying themselves. They traveled 
extensively in Europe, built their own 
Palladian-inspired residence and ac- 
cumulated a reference collection on 
eighteenth-century design. During 
the same period, their clients had de- 
veloped a yen for eighteenth-century 
French antiques. The work proceeded 
in leapfrogging fashion with discus- 
sion, engagement and a green light of 
approval every step of the way. The 
designers’ mind-reading skills proved 
still intact. 

The husband, who says he wants to 
“live out his days” in this landscape, 
acknowledges an alternate aesthetic 
geography. “It’s as if we're right in the 
middle of the English Channel, smack 
between England and France.” While 
the architecture salutes British taste, 
the primarily eighteenth-century fur- 
nishings, tapestries and scrollwork 
lean toward the French. 

“1 like to think of all the talented ar- 
tisans in the past who trooped from 
country to country to work on im- 
portant projects,” Allardyce says. “We 
located the best marble people, the 
best ironworkers, even the plasterers 
who had done the reconstruction of 
the California state capitol.” The en- 
trance hall's mosaic floor of limestone, 
the gentleman's bathing chamber out- 
fitted in cherry-stained mahogany 


and the room after room filled with 


elaborate molding are just a few of 
the exacting features. 

The palette that had worked so 
well in the clients’ previous residence 
was precisely what they wanted in 


Lined wit! hel designed by Hendrix 
and Allard) \ level walnut-and-par- 
cel-gilt libra: es the French theme 
with Louis X\ ngs and a 19th-cen- 
tury French mai el; atop it are French 
urns. The bronz¢ ticks are 19th-centu- 
ry Japanese. Wall > and velvet pillow 
fabric from Bruns Fils; Stark carpet 
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ABOVE: Crowned with an 18th-century chan- 
delier, the dining room features a Tuscan mar- 
quetry table surrounded by Italian chairs 
covered in Clarence House damask. Horsehair 
fabric on back of chairs is from Old World 
Weavers. Cornice moldings are by J. P Weaver. 


their new house. All agreed on the 
“everything warm, nothing stark” sen- 
sibility. The terra-cotta, tobacco and 
aqua trio became a subtle merger of 
texture and tone in densely patterned 
tapestries, joining in concert with red- 
and-black chinoiserie, giltwood and 
dark walnut furniture. 

“The décor has the feeling of evo- 
lution, mellowing, accretion, ripened 
age,” Hendrix says. The husband de- 
fines his interest in craftsmanship as a 


sense of responsibility. “It’s a rare op- 


portunity to be able to build a house 
on such an extraordinary location. We 
simply had to reach as deeply as we 
could to do justice to the site.” 0 


RIGHT: The lar 

rooms is subdued it 
bergére upholstered i: 
ric is placed by a marbl: 


the house’s public 
ister bedroom. A 
vtan & Tout fab- 

ed table, fore- 
ground. The box inlaid w her-of-pearl 
is English. Drapery and bed | ng fabrics 
are from Scalamandre; carpet i m Stark 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA, ASID 


AND ALEX JORDAN 
TEXT BY BETH DUNLOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER 
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OPPOSITE: A collection of porcelain and pottery flanks an array 
of botanical prints from 1705 in the living room. The mid-19th- 
century specimen-wood table was made in Sri Lanka. Bronze 
bird is from Chrystian Aubusson. Clarence House sofa fabric. 


THE FERRYBOAT TAKES just seven minutes to cross the channel 
that separates Fisher Island and Miami, but those are 
meaningful minutes. The island is serene and subtropical, 
at once so near to and so far from the exuberance and ener- 
gy of the city. Decades ago, William K. Vanderbilt traded a 
yacht for the whole of Fisher Island; he then built a $1.5 
million house there and a dock for his new 245-foot yacht. 
Today, Vanderbilt's house is the centerpiece of a much 
grander development there. 

When Chicago interior designer Bruce Gregga was 
asked by clients to look at an apartment they’d bought on 
the top floor of one of the new Mediterranean-style build- 
ings, he was amazed by the island. “It was so peaceful and 


ABOVE: An 18th-century Japanese screen is paired with a Ming- 
style tomb figure in another sitting area in the living room. The 
gouache-on-paper portrait is by José de Rivera. Sofa fabric from 
Clarence House. Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges patterned rug. 


quiet, you'd barely know you were near the hustle and 
bustle of Miami, and yet it had all the conveniences of 
Miami,” he recalls. 

The couple wanted a refuge from Chicago's cold winters, 
but as city dwellers, they also wanted an urban setting 
and a place they could get to easily. The island, which sits 
just south of the tip of Miami Beach and east of down- 
town Miami, was ideal. 

When they found the apartment, however, it was little 
more than a shell. It was up to Gregga, working with proj- 
ect director Alex Jordan and architectural designer Dan 
Smieszny, to create the rooms as well as to fill them. And 
once Gregga saw the island, he decided to do something 


Like any true colonial house, it is filled with—indeed, the design is 
impelled by—objects from points distant and exotic. It is adventure implied. 
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ABOVE: In the dining room, which also serves as a sitting room, 
is a Maurice Savin oil. The mosaic-topped table is by Carolyn 
Gratale. Japanese prints are from Objets Plus. The pedestal table 
and turquoise-glazed lamp at left are from Chrystian Aubusson. 


tropical, an apartment that had what he describes as “a 
light, cool and spacious feeling, with colors that would be 
softened by the sky and the sea.” 

Almost immediately a plan began to take shape. “I saw it 
as an island house on top of a building,” says Gregga. “I 
wanted an atmosphere that was also English—like a house 
you'd find in Jamaica 





not something intimidating.” 

The designers started in the living room, a lofty space 
that they enhanced with a limestone floor and a cypress 
cathedral ceiling traversed by mahogany beams. “There’s a 
formality and a coolness at the same time,” says Gregga. 
“It’s a place whe i can sit down and breathe the air.” 


And like 


deed, the de 


‘lonial house, it is filled with—in- 

\led by—objects from points dis- 
tant and exoti \ture implied. Framed botanical 
prints, made in n 1705 and showing the exotic 
flowers and but! ‘arm, hang on one wall of the 


living room. An th-century Japanese screen is 
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OPPOSITE: A portrait by Bela Czobel is displayed in the hus- 
band’s paneled study. Bronzes are by Paul Guiramand. Desk chair 
and Regency-style writing table are from Baker, Knapp & Tubbs. 
Sofa print is from Brunschwig & Fils, as is the desk chair fabric. 


mounted on another. In the entrance hall is a Moorish 
sandstone grille. Nineteenth-century Indian sandstone pi- 
lasters mark the doorway to the living room. Prints of the 
excavation of such historic sites as the Temple of Karnak by 
nineteenth-century British artist David Roberts line one of 
the guest bedrooms. 

Once the idea for the décor was determined, Gregga, Jor- 
dan and the clients traveled to London to shop. “We kept in 
mind dark wood, light floors, cool fabrics and, of course, 
form and shape,” says Gregga. An early find, the antique 
Sri Lankan center table with carved ebony legs and inlaid 
with specimen woods and ivory, established the palette 
and the tone. “It dictated the depth of darkness of the 
wood and the lightness of the fabrics,” he adds. 

A black-japanned cabinet and a Biedermeier desk were 
also found in London. “We combed the shops of New York 
and Los Angeles and Florida as well,” says Gregga. The 

continued on page 219 
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“We made it a cool, refreshing retreat by 
; bringing in the colors of the sea and sky,” says 
| Gregga of the master bedroom. Gregga, Jor- 
® dan and the owners found the japanned cabi- 
» net and the writing table in London. Art Déco 
lamp is from Marvin Alexander. Manuel Ca- 


“I MET PAUL exhibiting at the San Fran- 
cisco Antique Show,” says Joan Mirviss. 
Though technically it was Mirviss, a 
top dealer in antique Japanese art, 
who was exhibiting, so too, in a less 
literal sense—letting his expertise 
show—was San Francisco-based inte- 


rior designer Paul Vincent Wiseman, 
who happened to be manning an an- 
tiques dealer friend’s booth across the 
aisle. “I had a problem with window 
treatments in my Manhattan apart- 
ment, and he came up with this bril- 
liant solution then and there,” she 
marvels. “Movable upholstered pan- 
els behind translucent draperies.” 
Some time later, when Mirviss and 
her husband, Robert, a corporate 
lawyer, moved, it was Wiseman they 
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“T wanted to make a c¢ itement fora 


varied collection of Japan t Déco and 
Biedermeier furniture and ri th-century 
American art,” says Paul Vi Wiseman 
(above) of his design for the Ma in apart- 
ment of Joan Mirviss and her hust Robert. 





Thirties for the Nineties 


»Creating an Ait Deco—Inspired Environment 
for D Diverse Objects in Manhattan 





Y PAUL VINCENT WISEMAN _ TEXT BY STEVEN M. E ARONSON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 








building, it had curving views of the 
East Side, Central Park South and 
the ever-changing Central Park—a 
space with a sense of the seasons. “It’s 
the largest one-bedroom in New 
York,” says Mirviss of the nine-room 
apartment whose two other origi- 
nal bedrooms she consigned as an 
exercise/sunroom and a repository 
for thousands of books on Japa- 
nese art—a far cultural cry from the 
shelves of bound comic books, com- 
prising no less than the entire output 
of a comic book company, that had 
stocked the room before (the apart- 
ment was bought from the company 
founder’s widow). 

In due course the kitchen was gut- 
ted, the master bath redone, another 
bath added, many of the French- 
style moldings that had been added 
in the 1950s subtracted, and all the 
rooms repainted. “Most of the place 
was 1960s kelly green, the boiserie 
in the library was pickled green, and 
the front hallway was bright green,” 
says an incredulous Mirviss. Fortu- 
nately, the apartment presented no 
architectural challenge—its propor- 
tions were handsome, and there was 
a balance between private and public 
spaces, with a beautiful flow from 
room to room. 

The apartment, two years in the 
decorating, is at once elegantly formal 
and unaffectedly simple. “It doesn’t 
have that picture-perfect look,” says 
Wiseman proudly. What it does have 
is that half-providential rightness 
that comes only when there are full 
client-designer dynamics. What could 
be called an act of imaginative be- 
stowal occurred as the designer or- 
ganized and arranged the clients’ 
collections—French Art Déco furni- 
ture, assembled during a time when 
the couple lived in Paris; contempo- 
rary Japanese ceramics (“Ceramics 
is a much-beloved fine-arts tradition 
with the Japanese, whereas here 


“It’s a classic New York entrance hall with tra- 
ditional moldings and marble,” says Wiseman. 
At left is Lee Lufkin Kaula’s Coral Beads, 1910, 
and at right, Plum Island, Newburyport, Mass., 
1888, by Howard Russell Butler. The circa 1902 
benches are by Otto Wagner. Tiffany's silver tray. 
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ABOVE: “The library’s Louis XV—style wood- 
work offered an unusual challenge for the res- 
idents’ collections,” says Wiseman. “By using 
nontraditional! patterned carpeting and uphol- 
stered walls, we » able to set the stage for 
the ninetec irt and Biedermeier 
chairs.” A small »e by Levi Wells 
Prentice hangs 5 William E de 
Haas oil. Wallcoy Manuel Canovas. 





it’s merely a craft,” Mirviss laments); 
and nineteenth-century American oil 
paintings, including works by Alfred 
Bricher, Levi Wells Prentice and 
William Trost Richards (“We were at- 
tracted to their transcendental view 
of nature, that simplicity and ideal- 
ized beauty, which I do believe has a 
basic association with the Asian view 


of landscape painting,” she says). To 


make these three seemingly incon- 
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OPPOSITE: “The dining room is a very large 
area,” notes Wiseman. “The Art Déco-style 
velvet screen at the far end can be moved to 
divide the space for more intimate dining. The 
nineteenth-century Russian chairs almost have 
an Oriental design quality to them.” Kanshu 
Dojan painted the circa 1810 calligraphy screens. 
Table skirt fabric and screen velvet from 
Clarence House. Cowtan & Tout chair fabric. 
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gruous ingredients work together— 
to turn them, in a word, into beauti- 
fully compatible incompatibles—was 
Wiseman’s challenge. “How to con- 
nect the clients’ passions,” he ex- 
plains. “How to unleash them in the 
same room. How to find the right re- 
lationship between objects. Believe 
me, it was tricky.” He did the trick 
—there’s an aesthetic sensibility 
in this apartment as you walk from 
room to room that is as consistent as 
it is divergent. 

The entrance hall, with its Otto 
Wagner Viennese benches, Russian 
chairs and Déco table, prepares you 
for the mix to come. The marble floor, 
columns and mirror are all original to 
the apartment, though most of the 
overly detailed moldings here went 
out in the freight elevator. The late- 
nineteenth-century landscape on the 
wall, once part of Andrew Carnegie’s 
personal collection, is a quintessen- 
tial expression of Barbizon painting; 
American in spirit, light and color 
while at the same time showing a ves- 
tigial French influence, it turns out 


to apprehend much of what the apart- 
ment itself is all about. 


The living room is Art Déco, but the 
hardness and geometric quality of the 
Déco is softened by the choice of 
color—a wonderful yellow that in 
the morning is pastel and that with 
evening takes on the golden reflec- 
tion of sunset. There are no carpets, 
just the original walnut parquetry 
floors—“They re simple and provide 
a lot of warmth; we didn’t want to 
complicate things,” Wiseman explains. 
Much of the furniture in this room 
he designed himself: the floor lamps, 
inspired by black-lacquered Japanese 
candlesticks; the two-sided sofas, 
based on a Biedermeier prototype 
that he then Déco-fied; the burl-elm- 
and-ebony Déco mantel; and the wall 
of shelves for the ceramics. “Our 


continued on page 220 


“In the bedroom, the monochromatic motif 
plays off the painted French woodwork,’ says 
Wiseman. “We used the Art Déco furniture to 
introduce clean lines.” The Japanese screen i 
by Maekawa Bunrei. An unknown Americé 

ist created the 1910 pastel above the tall chest. 














INSET: “I wanted something very Californian 
but.also something to remindune6f England 
and home,” says..Dudley Moore, looking 
througheawWindow in the entrance hall of his 
wos Angeles residence. THESE PAGES: Toy 
figures on the living room mantel, a collage of 
Moore on the piano and an English train en- 
hance the whimsical feel of the beach house. 
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Dudley Moore 


Re) 
A Sentimental Los Angeles Setting for the Ena rib. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JERRY BARICH AND SUZANNE DAHL 
TEXT BY DONALD SPOTO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





The painted chair, foreground, in Dudley Moore's second-floor office is “one of four that I bought in an antiques shop in the Hamptons,” 
says the actor-musician. “The song titles painted on the seats include ‘Paper Doll, ‘I’m Flirting with You’ and ‘Bellbottom Trousers.’ ” 


“I CHOOSE TO LIVE with things that re- 
veal me and all the components of my 
life, both past and present,” says Dud- 
ley Moore, sitting in the living room 
of his beach-front hideaway in Mari- 
na del Rey, California. 

It’s easy to see what he means. In 
colorful clutter are such playful items 
as toy soldiers in wacky battle array 
and a cheerful, antique wood me- 
nagerie. Nearby is all the equipment 
necessary for his passionate dedica- 
tion to music—two grand pianos and 
shelves crammed with scores classical 
and modern. Three years ago he sang 
in a production of The Mikado, and 
last season his latest piano recording, 
Dudley Moore: Songs Without Words, 
won new admirers for his uniquely 
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arranged keyboard renditions of ro- 
mantic ballads. 

That’s the present. But Dudley 
Moore proudly displays a third piano, 
a treasure from the past. “When my 
mother died, I regretted that this 
one—which my father had bought in 
1935 and which I had played as a 
young boy—had apparently been 
given to some neighbors and then 
disappeared. But not long ago my 
wife, Brogan Lane, was visiting Eng- 
land. She hunted down the piano, 
bought it and had it shipped to Cali- 
fornia.” This cherished piece of his 
musical heritage is complemented by 
a fully equipped recording studio up- 
stairs, which enables him to move the 
heritage toward the future. 





“People think of me as Arthur or as 
the fellow in 10,” he continues, recall- 
ing two of his best-known roles. “But 
I’m not looking for the kinds of 
movies I did fifteen years ago, for the 
simple reason that I’m no longer the 
same man who did them! Under- 
standably, audiences often find that 
hard to accept. They see you on the 
screen in something and they expect 
you to remain the same person you 
were then. I’m not overgrave about it, 
but I'd like to hope there’s a lot more 
to me than the parts I once played.” 

Indeed there is, for Dudley Moore 
may justly be called one of the most 
proficient “hyphenates” of our time. 
As actor-writer-producer-composer- 
musician, he has for three decades 





‘Apart from the recording studio, the kitchen is the most important room,” says designer Suzanne Dahl, who, with her late partner, Jerry 
Barich, had most of the cabinetry built on-site. A log cabin light hangs from the cedar grape-stake ceiling. Chairs from Mimi London. 


entertained audiences in the theater 
(he has been in rehearsals for Mel 
Shapiro's marital comedy The Lay of 
the Land), on screen (his twenty-fifth 
film was Blame It on the Bellboy) and in 
concert halls worldwide, where he 
has performed and recorded with 
major symphony orchestras. Quick- 
witted and unpretentious, Moore is 
nevertheless earnest and reflective. 
Gifted with a capacious memory and 
unusually broad dramatic and mu- 
sical instincts, he is—although he 
would certainly not stake the claim 
himself—a serious artist as well as an 
engaging comedian and raconteur. 
Born fifty-seven years ago in Lon- 
don and raised in the nearby town of 
Dagenham in Essex, Dudley Moore 


. Then Moore 


studied at the Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama and then at Mag- 
dalen College at Oxford University. 
With fellow satirists Jonathan Miller, 
Peter Cook and Alan Bennett, Moore 
first came to public notice in the early 
1960s in the successful comedy revue 
Beyond the Fringe. On their own, Peter 
Cook and Dudley Moore then be- 
came a performing comedy duo on 
stage and recordings, making their 
movie debut in the roaringly funny 
English film The Wrong Box in 1966; 
next year there followed Bedazzled, 
the duo’s madcap version of Faust. 
international 
fame alone as a movie star, culminat- 
ing in his role as a randy lover in the 


rose to 


1979 comedy 10 and, two years later, 


as Arthur, a rich, self-indulgent lush 
attended by his long-suffering man- 
servant (John Gielgud) who is finally 
tamed by a poor but wise and win- 
some New Yorker (Liza Minnelli), a 
role for which he was nominated as 
Best Actor. A decade later he’s busier 
than ever, shuttling between musical 
and movie assignments, but most at 
ease in Los Angeles. 

A survey of his newly rebuilt resi- 
dence on the Marina del Rey penin- 
sula (a quiet strip of Los Angeles 
along the Pacific Ocean) suggests that 
to his many accomplishments may 
now be added that of collaborating 
designer. The look recalls an English 
country cottage and a comfortable 
American beach house, thus uniting 
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his native and adopted countries. 

“The house once belonged to Rudy 
Vallee,” Moore recalls. “But finally the 
place got tired. After I’d been here 
almost a decade, I decided to replace 
a soiled carpet and to repaint the 
kitchen cabinets. Before I knew what 
was happening, I found myself in- 
terviewing designers for a total redo 
of the place.” The commission was 
awarded to the J. P Barich/Suzanne 
Dahl Design Corporation (now re- 
named Dahl Development after the 
death of Jerry Barich). “Sue and Jerry 
were just remarkable, open to every 
suggestion and eager to use countless 
small and large sentimental items 
from my past.” 

“Essentially, everything was done 
right under our noses,” says Dahl. 
“The window treatments, cabinetry, 
doors, sofas and tables were made 
by us right in the living room of the 
house. From the first day, we knew 
Dudley wanted white walls and built- 
ins wherever possible, and although 
at first he thought he also wanted a 
Mediterranean design, he quickly de- 
cided on this rustic, country-casual, 
open plan. So Jerry and I designed 
the entire house and built it piece by 
piece from our drafting table. Except 
for some personal items and a few 
things we purchased, we constructed 
everything ourselves. We'd owned a 
furniture company before we were 
designers, and in fact Dudley’s house 
was our first large commission.” The 
trust, according to the client, was cer- 
tainly well placed. And Tom Leahy, 
Moore's diligent and skilled majordo- 
mo, was ever vigilant, overseeing and 
facilitating every detail of the process. 

The house gathers great spills of 
light that are prevented from bounc- 
ing glaringly off the white walls by a 
profusion of split cedar, vigas, latillas 
and southern pines. Whimsical arti- 


facts mingle pleasantly with an array 


of family photographs, as profuse as 
the sheet music Moore loves to study. 
Potted flow« ighten tabletops 
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and corner cabinets, antique wheel- 
barrows brim with daisies, indoor 
planters are filled with perennials. 
The abundance of wood harmonizes 
appealingly with the vast flagstone- 
and-plaster fireplace, “rearranged 
three times before any of us were 
satisfied,” Suzanne Dahl says. 

“The house is really a live-in place,” 
Moore says. “I have no pretensions to 
anything showy and no desire to im- 
press anyone with expensive posses- 
sions.” Which is why, Dahl says, the 
house has real elegance. It’s custom 
constructed yet has room for many 
dinner and party guests; it’s warm 
and inviting, meticulously planned 
but intimate, buoyant but serene. 

“Here I am,” says Dudley Moore 
with a smile, “in this vastly sentimen- 
talized house. I love to see the old 
grandfather clock, the piano from my 
childhood, the toy soldiers—things 
from the past. I like their familiarity. 
Yet almost daily, everything seems to 
be in flux, so along with the continu- 
ity I have this deep sense of new be- 
ginnings, new developments.” 

Twilight softens the colors in the 
living room; a fire warms the large 
but somehow snug space; the two 
family dogs approach, glancing up for 
a scratch behind the ears before curl- 
ing at their master’s feet. “I’m at the 
point now where I realize how little I 
know about anything, actually. This 
isn’t depressing; in fact, it evokes a 
curious kind of optimism. It’s okay to 
know so little: Look how much there 
is to learn and how much to become. 
Perhaps the advantage to the middle 
years is that one’s life has structure 
based on experience, but there can 
still be a sense of newness, of fresh- 
ness, in anticipation of new projects 
and new interests.” 

He pauses, bending over to pet the 
dogs. “There are lots of areas—even 
a room or two—unfinished in this 
house, you see,” he adds. “Areas that 
seem to be waiting—as if to be told 





just how they're going to be used.” 0) 


Vlimi London, and a pine cabinet that holds a television set 
oom. Dudley Moore purchased the steel weathervane 
den rocking horse is from Richard Mulligan Antiques. 










































Sol LeWitt: 
Artist in 
- Residence 


An Important 
Personal Collection Fills 
His Connecticut House 


TEXT BY GABRIELLA DE FERRARI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TODD EBERLE 


ON A WARM fall day Sol LeWitt greets a 
visitor at his large late-Federal house, 
built in 1820 and located in a seclud- 
ed, wooded area in the Connecticut 
River valley. This towering figure in 
the art of our century is unassuming 
and accessible in person. He refuses 
to be photographed. A shy, gentle 
man of sixty-four, he has angular 
features that become most animated 
when he talks about art. “He is very 
proud but very modest,” says friend 
and fellow artist Pat Steir, “like a 
northern European country. Very fair 
and very equal.” 

Amid the copper foliage, carefully 
sited sculptures by Tony Cragg, Jenny 
Holzer, Scott Burton, Tom Doyle, 
Kazuko Miyamoto, Ulrich Ruckriem 


— 


Sol LeWitt, a pioneer of Conceptual art, has 
been assembling a remarkably diverse collec- 
tion of contemporary works since the early 
1960s. “We are looking for art that reflects 
what is being done at the time,” he observes. 
“We are not looking for masterpieces or to 
fill gaps. The art itself has to be interesting.” 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: LeWitt’s Four Incomplete 
Open Cubes is installed at his property in Con- 
necticut, where he lives with his wife, Carol. 


OPPOSITE: Two 1990 sculptures by LeWitt 
flank a piece by Ulrich Ruckriem before the 
couple's house. ABOVE: De Sol a Sol (From Sun- 
rise to Sunset), 1990, by Juan Munoz is be- 
low an oval window in the upstairs landing. 


and LeWitt himself form an improba- 
ble accompaniment to a set of swings 
belonging to the artist's daughters. 
The house embodies its owners’ pas- 
sionate and sophisticated taste and 
the mementos of their personal histo- 
ries and travels, yet it has an unusual 
cohesiveness and grace. Chairs and 
tables by Josef Hoffmann coexist with 
heavy, somber Umbrian furniture, 
tables designed by LeWitt and Turk- 


ish rugs, as well as with the predomi- 


nant but not overwhelming presence 
of contemporary art. Books are every- 
where, including one of the most 





comprehensive collections of artists’ 
books in private or public hands. Two 
vast walls of the music room are cov- 
ered with audiotapes, arranged with 
almost compulsive order. “Sol loves 
to catalogue things,” says his wife, 
Carol. The couple have two vivacious 
daughters, Sofia, nine, and Eva, sev- 
en. This is above all a family of people 
who enjoy each other's company. 

It is also a family for which art is in- 
tegral. Any of the house’s four resi- 
dents is willing to give the grand tour, 
even Eva, who can tell you who made 
the large sculptures in the garden, 
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OPPOSITE: The living room is furnished with Josef Hoffmann pieces. 
Over the fireplace is an acrylic-on-poplar work by Anthony Sansot- 
ta. Wallpiece, a 1989 sculpture by LeWitt, is mounted at left; his 1987 
maquette for Untitled to the Missing Jews is on the chest of drawers. 


and Sofia, who offers a clear descrip- 
tion of a piece Alighiero e Boetti cre- 
ated for her birthday. It is a blue ball- 
point-pen-on-paper work dotted with 
commas. “There is a comma for every 
letter of my name,” she says proudly. 
Both children are talented pianists 
and, like their father, often draw. 

The sculptures, works on paper 
and paintings that fill the house are 
only part of the LeWitts’ collection, 
which consists of nearly two thou- 
sand pieces. Other works occupy the 
couple’s New York apartment and 
their summer house in Spoleto, Italy, 
or are on loan to such institutions as 
the Neuberger Museum of Art in Pur- 
chase, New York, and the Rose Art 
Museum at Brandeis University near 
Boston. Sol LeWitt has also loaned 
eleven hundred pieces to the Wads- 
worth Atheneum in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, which recently held an exhi- 
bition of a hundred and sixty works 
titled “Open Mind.” 


The collection reflects the artist’s 
unusual philosophy. Unlike most col- 
lectors, LeWitt doesn’t work from a 
master plan or look for specific pieces. 
Thus, works by well-known artists 
share space with significant pieces by 
otherwise obscure artists. The collec- 
tion has been described by art critic 
Michael Brenson as “itself a gigantic, 
organic and amazingly idiosyncrat- 
ic work of Conceptual art. . . . casual 
yet precise, anti-ideological yet so 
coherent and inclusive that it seems 
programmatic.” 

And yet this solid collection is only 
an adjunct to LeWitt’s primary ac- 
complishment—his own art. The man 
who pioneered the school known as 
Conceptual art, whose work has had 
a profound effect on the course of 
modern art, LeWitt is a prolific, even 
prodigious, producer. Since his first 
group show in 1963, LeWitt has had 
three hundred solo exhibitions and 
more than seven hundred and fifty 








ABOVE LEFT: A series of aquatints by Tony Cragg adorns the upstairs 
landing. At right is a Marco Bagnoli sculpture. ABOVE: LeWitt’s 1986 
Pyramid stands before a window in the living room. An ink wash by 
Alessandro Twombly hangs above Joelle Anderson's ceramic Anemone. 


group exhibitions, and he has pub- 
lished over fifty books, in which he 
explores the myriad ramifications of 
his visual vocabulary. 

LeWitt has tried hard to make his 
art accessible. He has also tried to find 
ways to share the works he has ac- 
quired with a broad audience. “We 
want the art to be available,” he says. 
“What is the use of it if it sits in 
a basement?” The collection reveals 
an enormous diversity. Its most im- 
portant works are Minimalist and 
Conceptual pieces by artists such as 
Robert Mangold, Fred Sandback and 
Robert Ryman, but another strength 
is European art, including the work 
of Susana Solano, Gerhard Richter, 
Mario Merz and Franz West. LeWitt 
also owns many notable pieces by 
Eva Hesse, who was a friend and 
neighbor when he lived on the Bow- 
ery in New York, and who in her 
short, tragic life produced only a 
small body of work. 
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The greatest number of objects are 
works on paper, but paper and sculp- 
ture are supplemented by paintings, 
prints, mail art, artists’ books, musical 
scores, tape recordings, poetry, peri- 
odicals, museum publications and 
original manuscripts. Most works are 
recent, but some, like the Japanese 
hand-colored photographs, date as 
far back as the 1880s. LeWitt also has 
a selection of furniture by early-twen- 
tieth-century designer and architect 
Gerrit Rietveld. 

With a collection of this magnitude, 
it is worth considering the quality of 
the objects in relation to their quanti- 
ty. There are few monumental works 
and few widely known as master- 
pieces. “He puts just as much value 
on seemingly ephemeral works as 
he does on large pieces,” observes 
Kimberly Davenport, associate cura- 
tor of contemporary art at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum. “The collection is 
completely nonhierarchical.” This is 
an unusual stance among collectors, 
most of whom try to amass a col- 
lection with a powerful signature. 
LeWitt himself points out, “I am not 


ideological. I wouldn’t fill in blanks 
because a period is missing.” Adds 
Carol LeWitt, “We're sort of catch-as- 
catch-can collectors.” 


“Most works come from bartering 
not only with artist friends but with 
dealers I show with,” LeWitt explains. 
“It depends a lot on the willingness of 
the dealers or the artists to barter. So 
we're sort of limited and are unable to 
pursue certain works because theyre 
financially unobtainable.” 

This was especially true early in his 
career, when LeWitt had little money 
and acquired what was offered to 
him. In those days he lived almost 
frugally, and some of his friends sus- 
pect that he often chose to receive 
payment from his gallery in the form 
of works by other artists. Later, as 
money became more available and he 


Alighiero e Boetti’s Sofia LeWitt, a 1983 ball- 
point-pen-on-paper work done for the Le- 
Witts’ nine-year-old daughter, is displayed 
upstairs. Below is LeWitt’s 1981 maquette for 
an outdoor piece in Las Cruces, New Mexico. 





married Carol, the collection broad- 
ened, and the artworks became more 
important and larger in scale. 

“Because we were in Europe in the 
1980s, we missed certain trends in 
America,” says LeWitt. On the other 
hand, the couple wasted no time in 
Europe, and they collected pieces by 
artists who are rarely seen in Ameri- 
ca, such as Hanne Darboven, Bern- 
hard and Hilla Becher, Shirazeh 
Houshiary, Isa Genzken, Giulio Pao- 
lini and Jan Dibbets. That is what 
makes their holdings fascinating: 
There is a sense of adventure, of qui- 
et passion. As Brenson has written, 
“This is the collection of an artist who 
wants people to think clearly, laugh 
wryly, exclude as little as possible and 
never feel boxed in.” 

Before their daughters were born, 
Sol and Carol LeWitt lived a relatively 


BELOW: An oil created for the LeWitts by Arlen Huang is set between 
the dining room windows. Resting on the floor are two Nicholas Pear- 
son drawings. The small framed piece at right is Cameras, an ink-on- 
paper by David Higginbottham. The chairs are by Josef Hoffmann. 


spare, peripatetic life, traveling wher- 
ever LeWitt’s exhibitions would take 
them, from Rome to London to Mon- 
treal. “We traveled so much and so 
fast, we could only have small bags,” 
recalls Carol LeWitt. “If I had told any 
of our friends a few years ago that 
we would be living the kind of life 
we live now in Connecticut, no one 
would have believed me.” 

The comfortable affluence of the 
Connecticut house is markedly differ- 
ent from the residence immortalized 
in LeWitt’s 1980 Autobiography. A book 
that comes as close to self-revela- 
tion as the artist seems to allow, it 
is a wordless black-and-white photo- 
graphic catalogue of every object in 
the space where he once lived and 
worked on New York's Hester Street. 
It is a meticulous record of a man’s 
possessions, almost lunatic in its 


democratic treatment: Sculpture, fuse 
boxes, newspaper clippings, window 
gates, photographs of his mother, 
tools and mixing bowls are all record- 
ed in 2%-by-2%-inch photos. “The ob- 
jects around a person—the physical 
things—tell you what the person is 
like,” says LeWitt. “I lived there for 
twenty years. My personality impact- 
ed the space. You can tell more about 
me from these pictures than if you 
saw my face.” 

Although the couple have since left 
Hester Street, they maintain a loft 
nearby, and when they're not in Con- 
necticut they spend time there or in 
their Spoleto house. They have been 
together since 1977 and have been 
married since 1982. They met when 
Carol worked at Parasol Press and 
was putting together a portfolio of 


continued on page 222 


OPPOSITE: In his daughters’ room, LeWitt’s Painted Horse is on a 
rug of his own design. “I see the collector not as an owner but as 
a trustee,” he says. “The collector’s role is to protect it, preserve 
it and allow it to be seen and carried intact to the next generation.” 
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Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Germany’s most celebrated writer, moved 
to Weimar in 1775 at the invitation of Duke Karl August, who wanted to 
transform the small German city into a cultural center. ABOVE: Today 
Goethe's Baroque town house is a museum. RIGHT: Goethe was strong- 
ly affected by his visits to Italy, and the Juno Room, named for its colos- 
sal cast of the Ludovisi Juno, reflects his fascination with the classical 
world. Mendelssohn was among those who played the piano at right. 


Historic Houses: 
Goethe in Weimar 


The Poet’s Provincial German House 
Illuminates an Intellectual Life 


AT THE THRESHOLD that divides a broad 
staircase from the second-floor living 
quarters in Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe’s town house in Weimar, Ger- 
many, the Latin salutation “Salve” is 
inlaid in the floorboards. For the 
author of Faust (1808 and 1832), The 
Sorrows of Young Werther (1774) and, 
especially, Roman Elegies (1795) and 
Italian Journey (1816-17), the classical 
world exerted a profound influence. 
Both the staircase, which was in- 
spired by Palladio, and the inscription 
were of Goethe's design. 

The life and literary achievements 
of Goethe are often described as 
Olympian. He is to German speakers 
what Shakespeare is to the English, 
Dante to the Italians or Cervantes to 
the Spanish—the kind of rare creative 
spirit that arises every so often in a 
millennium. He represented not so 
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TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 





STIFTUNG WEIMARER KLASSIK 


ABOVE: Johann Joseph Schmeller’s 1831 portrait depicts Goethe 
dictating in his study. His output was remarkable, comprising po- 
etry, plays, novels, criticism and scientific texts. “My work is that 
of a composite being,” he wrote, “and it bears the name Goethe.” 


much a movement (despite early as- 
sociations with Sturm und Drang), an 
epoch or a genre as an entire culture. 
He was, to use an accurate if other- 
wise worn-out label, prodigious. A 
still-incomplete collection of Goethe's 
works published in Weimar includes 
one hundred and forty-three vol- 
umes of poetry, prose, travel writing, 
autobiography and letters. German 
students recite his verse as Americans 
might Whitman’s, not only dutifully 


but passionately, thus paying homage 
to a national treasure. 
How Goethe, who was born in 1749 


in Frankfurt, came to live for more 
than half a century in provincial 
Weimar (at least, it was provincial be- 
fore his arrival) and not in a Roman 
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villa or in Berlin or Munich, has much 
to do with his quest for the com- 
mon life and, paradoxically, with the 
influence and privilege offered him 
by the court of the duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach. Goethe did not 
so much choose Weimar as succumb 
to an active campaign to lure him 
there by the young heir, Duke Karl 
August. The move marked the lives 
of both Goethe and the duke and al- 
tered the physical and cultural land- 
scape of Weimar itself. 

Of Goethe's friendship with the 
duke, one fact is clear: It was mutu- 
ally and abundantly beneficial. Karl 
August sought to imbue diminu- 
tive Weimar and his own court with 
intellectual and cultural weight, and 


OPPOSITE: In the small dining room, which was set aside for the 
family, is a case where the poet kept copies of old-master draw- 
ings, lithographs and copperplate engravings. On it is a cast of 
Velletri’s bust of Athena. The cabinet holds personal memorabilia. 


Goethe, the indisputable celebrity of 
his age, was just the man to do it. Not 
to dismiss the contributions of poet 
and dramatist Friedrich Schiller and 
a handful of lesser lights like phi- 
losopher and critic Johann Gottfried 
Herder, but Goethe almost single- 
handedly transformed Weimar into 
one of Europe’s cultural capitals. In 
return, the poet found in the duke 
a munificent and somewhat pliant 
benefactor. It was Karl August who 
deeded the Baroque patrician’s house 
on the square known as the Frauen- 
plan to Goethe; and it was he who 
commissioned Goethe to design the 
expansive city park, restore the ducal 
palace, produce plays and direct the 
state theater, and otherwise monopo- 








ABOVE: Organized much as it was in Goethe's lifetime, the library has some 6,500 volumes. 
In addition to German, Greek, Italian, French and Oriental literature, there are books on 
mythology, medicine, economics, law, psychology, theater and music. BELOW: In his mod- 
est study, Goethe completed his greatest work, the two-part drama Faust (1808 and 1832). 


lize Weimar’s cultural milieu. Goethe 
was also given the chance to employ 
his considerable legislative and ad- 
ministrative skills. The duke made 
him privy councillor and the equiva- 
lent of minister of agriculture, finance 
and mines. It would be difficult to 
imagine a contemporary intellectual 
(with the exception of Czech play- 
wright and former president Vaclav 
Havel) with such breadth of talent 
and responsibility. 

Goethe viewed his civic and liter- 
ary pursuits as wholly divergent, and 
the scheme of his house on the 
Frauenplan reflected his desire that 
the two should not converge. The 
light-filled rooms in the front served 
as salons and galleries, public spaces 
where Goethe entertained, met with 
local and visiting cognoscenti and re- 
ceived dignitaries and politicians. 
Some of the rooms also contain part 
of Goethe's vast art and scientific col- 
lections, which ran to 50,000 objects. 
Among them are 18,000 mineral and 
5,000 scientific specimens and esoteri- 
ca from botany to morphology; 11,691 
prints and drawings; 13,697 gems, 
silhouettes, medals and coins; 348 
sculptures; and 293 pieces of pot- 
tery and porcelain. Such an accumu- 
lation seems peculiar today, but it 
wasn’t altogether unusual among 
the polymaths of the Enlighten- 
ment, for whom collecting was a com- 
pelling enterprise. 

‘Aside from Goethe's literary tal- 
ents, he was intrigued by science, by 
knowledge of every sort,” says Dr. Ul- 
rike Miuller-Harang, curator of the 
museum now housed in the poet's 
residence. “Goethe was very much 
like his own creation Faust—con- 
sumed with the laws of nature, cause 
and effect, the limits of knowledge.” 
It is a tendency apparent in Faust’s 
first words in Goethe's masterpiece: 
“T have, alas, studied philosophy, /Ju- 
risprudence and medicine, too, /And, 
worst of all, theology/With keen en- 
deavor, through and through.” 

Upon crossing the Salve threshold, 
one enters the Gold Room. Beneath a 
Baroque stucco ceiling is displayed a 
series of colored engravings of Amor 





and Psyche by Nicolas Dorigny after 
frescoes designed by Raphael for the 
Villa Farnesina in Rome. Above the 
fireplace is a glass case filled with 
sixteenth-century majolica plates. 
Near a window stands a plaster cast 
of a bust of Achilles from the reign of 
the Roman emperor Augustus. The 
walls are a radiant quince yellow. 
Goethe had written a treatise on the 
theory of color, and the hue of the 
room was intended to induce spirit- 
edness and sociability. 

The taste for classicism and the 
manipulation of color to suit various 
settings is repeated throughout the 
house's public rooms. In the Juno 
Room (after its monumental cast of 
the Ludovisi Juno), the walls are 
painted a cerulean blue. This was 
Goethe’s music room and official re- 
ception room. Beneath Renaissance- 
inspired friezes and a watercolor of 
a Roman scene is a piano on which 
some of the greatest musicians of the 
day, including Felix Mendelssohn, 
performed for Goethe and his guests. 
Next to it is the gray-blue Urbino 
Room, where a portrait of Francesco 
Maria II della Rovere, duke of Urbino, 
hangs amid an array of Empire furni- 
ture and two classically themed over- 
door paintings. Goethe regarded each 
room as a separate realm, and the 
Urbino Room was largely reserved as 
a place for young people to gather 
and talk out of earshot of their elders. 

It is the Room of Busts, or Bridge 
Room, that divides the house’s public 
areas from the private rooms at the 
rear. Lining the gallerylike space are 
sculptures and reliefs of such ancient 
deities and mythological figures as 
Zeus, Paris, Helen, Nike, Bacchus, 
Cassandra and Achilles, and busts of 
Goethe's intellectual contemporaries, 
Schiller and Herder. The room is a 
bridge, both literally and figurative- 
ly, as it spans the courtyard below 
and leads to a domain where Goethe 
sought refuge in his library and study. 
There he lived a quiet family life 
with his wife, Christiane, and their 
children. The parlor and Christiane’s 
living room exhibit none of the for- 
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ABOVE: Baroque stucco details adorn the Ceiling Room, where Goethe would contemplate 
pieces from his vast art collection. A watercolor copied from a fresco by Daniele da Volter- 
ra joins works by Bernini. da Cortona and Bloemaert. BELOW: Goethe was intensely 
interested in botany, and he often made nature studies in the garden behind the house. 
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Ancien Régime Echoes in Paris 
Evoking the Rich Traditions of French Taste for a Left Bank Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ALBERTO PINTO 
TEXT BY ANTHONY ROBERTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROLAND BEAUFRE 


For a client's Paris apartment, Alberto Pinto chose a 19th-century leitmo- 
tiv to complement the 17th-century-style architecture. OPPOSITE: Jacob- 
Desmalter fauteuils and a Biedermeier sofa stand in the gallery under 
a large French 19th-century painting and a late-18th-century portrait. 


WHAT INTERIOR DESIGNER Alberto Pinto 
most relishes is a huge empty space, 
preferably one that needs to be filled 
with fine furniture and fabrics. It mat- 
ters little to him whether the space 
is enclosed in an oceangoing ship, a 
palazzo in Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, a 
house in Buenos Aires or a Paris hétel 
particulier. “I have no specific style or 
period that I am especially fond of,” he 
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says, “but as you can see in this apart- 
ment, which is not only in the same 
building as my own but also decorated 
along broadly similar lines, I agreed 
with my client, who wanted things 
to be very intimate. I like immense 
rooms, partly because I pride myself 
on knowing how to bring together 
immensity and comfort. Most people 
are afraid of houses on a grand scale, 


BELOW: Ornately carved Versailles—style parcel-gilt boiseries from the 
18th century create a dramatic Louis XIV setting for the library. A cut- 
velvet-upholstered Régence wing chair and a pair of sofas adorned 
with petit-point bands and pillows offer Restauration-style elements. 











In the Grand Salon, casual seating groups arranged around 
small occasional tables holding 19th-century opaline glass 
are centered by the Napoleon I[I-style ottoman. At far left is 
a mahogany desk with the stamp of Jean-Henri Riesener next 
to a dolphin-based table once owned by Napoleon’s sister 
Elisa Bonaparte. Resting on the mantel beneath a portrait medal- 
lion of Louis XIV are 19th-century crackled celadon vases. 














The frescoed dining room evokes the buoyant delicacy of Directoire-epoch architecture. Pinto has recalled the spirit of the 
Pavlovsk Palace by arraying the room with a suite of early-19th-century Russian furniture. An alabaster urn is displayed in the niche. 
“The presence of the sofa softens the rigidity of the room,” observes the designer. The chandelier is 19th-century English. 


but I’ve always been completely at 
home in them.” 

The apartment in question, on Paris's 
Left Bank, belongs to an English busi- 
nessman who is an old friend of Pin- 
to’s. The windows of its facade look 
across the treelined quai to the Seine, 
from a living space that contains al- 
most 9,000 square feet of high-ceil- 
inged luxury that must rank among the 
largest private apartments in the city. 

“My client fell in love with the 
place the moment he walked in the 
front door,” recalls Pinto. “The build- 
ing looks seventeenth century, but in 
fact it was built between 1929 and 
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1933. It was designed by a Swedish 
architect along the lines of those mag- 
nificent buildings on the Place des 
Vosges. The man who commissioned 
it was a famous patron of the arts 
who also happened to possess one of 
the world’s finest collections of Louis 
XIV furniture, along with a large 
quantity of Versailles-style boiseries. 
He had some of the boiseries in- 
stalled in the Grand Salon and the 
library, where they remain to this 
day. They're classified by the French 
government as being of special impor- 
tance, and they were put in by Car- 
lian, who in those days was acclaimed 


as the leading craftsman in the field.” 

The plan of the apartment, which is 
on the third floor, is fairly classic, 
with dining room, Grand Salon and 
library arranged along the facade. Be- 
hind, on the more private side of the 
wide hall, or gallery, that runs the en- 
tire length of the apartment, are the 
master bedroom, the sitting room and 
guest and family bedrooms and baths. 
A back staircase can also be used to 
reach these rooms. 

“The owner was completely un- 
daunted by the grandeur of the mock- 
seventeenth-century bare bones and 
the eighteenth-century boiseries we 








The decoration of the hall to the bedrooms was inspired by the late-18th-century English and Swedish taste for “print rooms.” It was done 
in the traditional manner, by gluing old prints directly onto the painted wall and surrounding them with enframements to give the 
appearance of individually hung pictures. The Empire-style tole-and-gilt-metal chandelier and Biedermeier chair are Russian. 


found,” says Pinto. “He was also very 
clear about his own preference for 
nineteenth-century and Empire fur- 
niture. Since I always like to start a 
project with a coherent theme, he 
asked me to create an independent at- 
mosphere of charm and style rather 
than to emphasize the splendor of the 
space itself by holding conventionally 
to an earlier, more austere style. So I 
set out to break the rigidity of the 
apartment's architecture by using ev- 
ery device in the book—warm, rich 
colors, lamps with blood-red shades, 
deep old-velvet-covered chairs and 
sofas, voluminous draperies, droop- 


ing pelmets, luxurious antique carpets.” 

The result is a subtle conjuring trick 
with scale. In the Grand Salon, the 
clustered furniture, voluptuous so- 
fas, heavily draperied windows and a 
multitude of muted lamps pitched at 
chest level somehow give the impres- 
sion that the ceiling is much lower 
than it is. At the same time, Pinto has 
placed the owner's collections of glass 
and porcelain on every available sur- 
face. The effect is as intimate and 
reassuring as a Victorian first-class 
railway compartment; yet the octago- 
nal table, casually loaded with books 
and a vase of red anemones, was once 





in the family of Elisa Bonaparte Ba- 
ciocchi, sister of Napoleon, while the 
desk beside it is an original piece 
stamped by Jean-Henri Riesener. 

The library, with its marble Louis 
XIV fireplace framed by doors set in 
the same boiseries, has a much more 
pronounced seventeenth-century feel. 
It is the sunniest part of the house, 
a fact that was not lost on its origi- 
nal occupant, who had the ceiling 
frescoed with angels and putti in the 
style of Rubens. Pinto responded to 
the decoration with an altogether less 
formal design. He installed the own- 
er’s collection of books in the corners 
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facing the fireplace, and the remain- 
ing bare walls were painted to resem- 
ble cordovan leather to harmonize 
with the existing boiseries. The fur- 
nishings were kept relatively simple. 
The dining room is on the opposite 
side of the lavish Grand Salon from 
the library and, like it, was planned as 
a counterbalance. “We inherited a Di- 
rectoire room that was rather stiff and 
stark,” says Pinto. “It wouldn’t work 
with my vision of the salon next door, 
so I turned the clock back a few years 
to the more informal style of Maria 
Feodorovna’s Pavlovsk Palace in Rus- 
sia, which is a kind of memorial to 
the czarina’s idol, Marie Antoinette.” 
At Pavlovsk, refinement and simplici- 
ty take the place of gilding and Asiatic 
luxury, then the mainstream fashion 
in late-eighteenth-century imperial 
Russia. That triumph of refinement 
over splendor is exactly what Pinto 
had in mind as a contrast to his Grand 
Salon when he called in artist Jeff 


Bailey to do pastel frescoes. Working 


from this base, he went on to furnish 
the room with a round dining table, 
Russian gueridon and blue-silk-cov- 
ered mahogany chairs and sofa. 

[The treatment of the cavernous 


continued on page 228 


“In spite of the formality of the Louis XIV boi 
series,” says Pinto (above), “my client wanted 
the master bedroom to have warmth.” RIGHT 
Strong Empire furniture underscores the space’s 
masculine tone. The bed was originally made 
for Napoleon’s sister Pauline and bears her ini- 
tials at its foot. The portraits are 19th century 
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AT THE HEIGHT of the Napoleonic Wars, 
the prestige of French clocks was 
such that the future George IV, prince 
regent of England, chose to trade 
with the enemy to procure mantel 
clocks by the Parisian maker Thomire. 
The prince regent’s unseemly behav- 
ior might be viewed as exceptional, 
the malfeasance of a man reviled by 
his peers as a frivolous aesthete. Yet, 
after Napoleon's defeat, the lure of 
French clocks was not lost on the 
allied leaders negotiating the peace 
in Paris. Upon their arrival in the 
French capital they soon followed the 
prince’s lead, sending French clocks 
home to decorate palaces from Madrid 
to St. Petersburg. 

From the last part of the eighteenth 
century until the 1840s, the suzerain- 
ty of French clockmakers over their 
English and Continental counterparts 
was one even Napoleon might have 
envied. Technically advanced, French 
clocks were distinguished by the ex- 
traordinary quality of their cases and 
were imitated and imported through- 
out Europe. 

This was the age of the mantel 
clock. The chimneypiece was the vi- 
sual focal point of most rooms, and 
by the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the clock had largely replaced 
the porcelain garniture as the cen- 
tral mantel decoration in both noble 
and bourgeois residences. Such clocks 
were designed to harmonize with the 
rooms in which they were placed and 
were finished on both sides to accom- 
modate the ubiquitous overmantel 
mirror. In princely households, the 
finest sculptors, designers, bronze 
workers and cabinetmakers fash- 
ioned cases for them of exception- 
al artistry and invention. Ingenious 
mantel clocks were available to the 
middle classes as well, especially as 
rudimentary forms of mass produc- 


tion, and the creation of standard-size 


movements in brass drums permitted 
casemakers to buy read 1de works 
that could be easily and i: ensively 
fitted into their cases. 

The preeminence of French cloci 


and casemakers was due in no smal! 
part to Napoleon Bonaparte. When 
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ABOVE: Clock, French, circa 1830. Bronze; 24" x 114". Leonardo da Vinci, who in the 15th century 
contributed to the science of timekeeping with his writings and drawings of the pendulum, is hon- 
ored with a sculpted cast-bronze clock depicting him in scholarly garb with artistic tools. The 
movement bears the signature of French master clockmaker Claude Hemon. Loyd:Paxton, Dallas. 


Napoleon was first consul and then 
emperor, his vast expenditures on 
luxury items, and his efforts to re- 
furnish royal chateaus denuded by 
the revolution, did much to revitalize 
France's ancien régime tradition of 
fine craftsmanship and reestablish its 
historic leadership in the realm of 
style. Napoleon had proclaimed him- 


“ | 
wel a 
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self a latter-day Caesar and his em- 
pire the successor to Rome. The Em- 
pire style is grand, theatrical and 
sumptuous, an attempt to clothe a 
military dictatorship and a parvenu 
court in the majesty of the classi- 
cal world. Empire artisans produced 
mantel clocks for the new order using 
Sevres porcelain, richly veined mar- 


PP 'L: Clock, French, circa 1810. Marble and gilt bronze; 21" x 19". With her cymbal, rod and 
chante stretches out languorously on a throne with an intricately sculpted frieze. An 
raordinary example of the craftsmanship of French Empire decorative work, the clock illus- 

periods taste for mythological subjects in ormolu. French & Company, Inc., New York. 








Antiques: 19th-Century 
European Mantel Clocks 


A Golden Age of Artistry and Invention in the 
Imaginative Mechanics of Telling Time 
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TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 





ble and finely cast, chiseled and gild- 
ed bronze. Drawing on the vocabulary 
of contemporary furniture design, 
casemakers used architectural forms 
and mythological references to create 
clocks of great elegance, as well as 
balance and proportion. 

Scores of mantel clocks, conceived 
of as Greco-Roman temples and al- 
tars or as the settings for mytho- 
logical and allegorical scenes, were 
ordered by Napoleon for the Grand 
Trianon and the chateaus of Fontaine- 
bleau and Malmaison. Ormolu deities, 
bacchants and Muses drape them- 
selves around the faces of these 
clocks to depict such lofty or edify- 
ing themes as Meditation, Poetry or 
Motherly Worry. An angry Minerva, 
goddess of war—her shield a clock 
face—surveys Napoleon's war room, 
while a decidedly more friendly Cu- 
pid guides a horse-drawn chariot— 
one wheel a clock face—in the offices 
of his secretary of state. Close scruti- 
ny of the inventories of the palace 
at Fontainebleau reveals that the 
empress Joséphine—a passionate col- 
lector of timepieces—appropriated 
many of the finest mantel clocks for 
her own enjoyment. Clocks originally 
designed for the Council of State 
Chamber or for Napoleon’s bedroom 
seem somehow to have made their 
way to the empress’s quarters some 
time after they were first acquired. 

In their efforts to impress and as- 
tonish, Empire casemakers mixed 
motifs with great license. Black or In- 
dian “New World” figures garbed in 
plumed crowns and feathered skirts 
tell the story of the Greek goddess 
Artemis or represent the mythologi- 
cal lovers Psyche and Eros. Similarly, 
Greek and Roman devices taken from 
vase painting or inspired by the ex- 
cavations at Pompeii coexist along- 
side Egyptian sphinxes, scarabs and 


Clock, Austrian, circa 1800. Burlwood, ebony, 
fruitwood and ormolu; 34" x 18". In an unusual 
combination, chinoiserie elements—reflected 
in a marquetry pagoda flanked by ormolu fig- 
ures of Chinese musicians—appear in juxta- 
position with Neoclassical constructions, such 
as the Corinthian colonettes on which the 
musicians stand. Philippe Farley, New York. 














ABOVE: Musical Clock, English, circa 1810. Ma- 
hogany, ebonized wood, brass and gilt bronze; 
29" x 19%". The stylistic vocabulary seen on 
the encasing of a musical Regency clock is in- 
dicative of designer George Bullock's influence 
on the decorative arts in England. The mu- 
sical mechanism was designed by Robert Ros- 
kell of Liverpool. Didier Aaron, Inc., New York. 


RIGHT: Clock, Russian, circa 1820. Jasper and 
ormolu; 15%" x 10%". A Russian clock fuses Neo- 
classical motifs, including scrolled columns, 
winged female heads and gilt leaves, with the 
Russian tradition of embellishment and use of 
exotic stone, such as the jasper employed here. 
The vast mineral-rich Russian territories pro- 
vided the nobility with a source for luxurious 
decorative materials. Ariane Dandois, Paris. 


pharaonic figures drawn from pat- 
tern books published after Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign. The Empire dec- 
orative vocabulary continued to be 
used on mantel clock cases long after 
Napoleon’s fall, and was enriched in 
the 1820s and 1830s by neo-Gothic 
motifs and themes paying tribute to 
figures from literature and art. 

French tastes in furniture and ac- 
cessories like clocks followed the 
emperor and his armies across the 
Continent. French architects and de- 
signers were in tremendous demand, 
and style manuals published by the 
arbiters of the French imperial aes- 
thetic—Charles Percier and Pierre 
Fontaine—were disseminated widely, 
affecting the form and the decoration 
of high-style mantel clocks in virtu- 
ally every European nation. 

French influence is especially evi- 
dent in the design of the finest mantel 
clocks produced in Italy, southern 
Germany, Russia and Austria. Vien- 
na was the design center of central 
Europe, and Austrian craftsmen drew 
on Empire ideas to create a simpli- 
fied version, the Biedermeier style. 
Shorn of unnecessary ornament, Bie- 
dermeier mantel clocks derive their 
power from the purity of their Neo- 
classical silhouettes and the richness 
of their materials. Alabaster, marble 
and blond and ebonized woods are 


continued on page 228 








Fifth Avenue Noblesse 


Tamara Guilden’s French Aesthetic Reigns in Her Manhattan Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY PIERRE SCAPULA TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


JOEL BALDWIN 








“We created an atmosphere of an elegant Parisian apartment with a bit of 
Russian panache,” says interior designer Pierre Scapula (above) of Tamara 
Guilden’s Fifth Avenue residence. The portrait is by Charles André van Loo. 


OPPOSITE: The entrance hall's silk-velvet-upholstered walls and Regence 
pier glass and console establish the apartment's classical character. Near a 
girandole on a Neoclassical torchere are two 19th-century Thai gilt deer. 





YOU CAN TAKE A turn around the French 
rooms in the museum across the 
street—it’s called the Metropolitan— 
or, much more intimate, you can ar- 
range to visit Tamara Guilden’s lux- 
urious Fifth Avenue apartment, where 
some of the specimens of fine French 
furniture and decorative objects art- 
fully arranged in her far-flung salons 
rival in quality what's on display 
across the way. 

“In fact,” interior designer Pierre 
Scapula says, gesturing toward the rare 
Ming coromandel screen in the living 
room, a lacquered extravaganza of 
fantasy flowers, cranes, preening pea- 
cocks and a rising phoenix dating 
from the early seventeenth century, 
“there’s one at the museum that’s not 
as good as this.” He should know. 

Pierre Scapula is the real thing, 
an antiques and decorations expert 
who works only for a few connois- 
seurs and collectors. A sybarite him- 
self with a chateau outside of Paris 
and an apartment in New York, he 
has an international clientele, and he 
accepts a job only if he has carte 
blanche. He, of course, was right up 
Tamara Guilden’s allée. They had met 
thirty years ago when she first came 
to New York from Paris, and she sub- 
sequently sought him out to do her 
parents’ apartment. 

Russian-born Tamara speaks sever- 
al languages and is interested in all 
the arts. She has collected beautiful 
things most of her life, buying them at 
auctions and antiques shops. When 
she moved into the apartment where 
she has lived for the past twenty-two 
years, she set out to track down Pierre 
Scapula. “I couldn’t reach him by 
phone,” Tamara says, “but after fol- 
lowing a couple of leads, I surprised 
him while he was busily taking mea- 
surements in an uptown flat he was 
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“The apartment had high ceilings and large rooms with very good proportions,” says Scapula. “Over the years Tamara has been collect- 


ing and filling them with wonderful things.” Lustrous surfaces, from the Ming lacquered coroma 


21 screen and Russian round gueri- 


ion, foreground, to the satins and brocades, are combined to form an inviting conversation area in the living room. Persian carpet. 
§ 5 


doing. The doorman showed me up.” 
They both envisioned the same 

thing for her residence: a beautiful 

Paris apartment, with a little Russian 

flair to match the lad) 

furnished with “real thin; 

they were of museum quality, so n 

the better. As long as the apartmen 


didn’t look like a museum. “There mu 


be comfort and warmth along with 


the beauty,” says Tamara. 

You realize the sort of splendor 
you're in for as soon as you come 
in the door. The gallerylike entrance 
hall is a phantasmagoria of original 

juet de Versailles floors, white-and- 
Old boiserie, and velvet-covered walls, 
dazzling in the light of a rock-crys- 


tal Régence chandelier. The antique 
carpet is a Savonnerie-style Bessara- 
bian, and the graceful armchair near 
the piano, signed by Jacob, is from the 
transition period, that particular time 
between the reigns of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI. The portrait of an ambas- 
sador is by Charles André van Loo. This 
is amere preview of what is to come. 





Standing against the gold-and-white woodwork of the living room is an 18th-century cabinet with intricately worked Oriental 
black-lacquered doors, which is surmounted by a vernis-Martin-and-ormulu bracket clock. In the foreground, two velvet-upholstered 
gilt fauteuils by Georges Jacob contrast with the natural walnut fauteuil and the Louis XV bergére before the Régence desk. 


The living room is large enough 
to support a pair of fine eighteenth- 
century rock-crystal chandeliers. Ev- 
erywhere you look there are transi- 
tion-period corner cabinets, a Russian 
table a ouvrage, a black-lacquered Leleu 
commode, transition armchairs in 
giltwood, a transition round table 
signed “Topino,” Directoire bronze 


tables, eighteenth-century Chinese 
lamps and, not to be missed, that fa- 
mous coromandel screen. There are 
paintings by Jean Dufy and Vlaminck 
and, over the Leleu commode, a mag- 
nificent Vuillard portrait of the artist's 
mother sewing. On every table there 
are fascinating objects from Clodion 
to Fabergé on display, perfume burn- 


ers, eighteenth-century Vincennes por- 
celain and bronze elephants, Louis XV 
candlesticks, Imperial jade. All the 
fabrics throughout the room—satins, 
velvets, brocades—are sumptuous, 
rich and lush. 

And this richness and lushness 
abound in the dining room, where the 
blue of the painted walls is picked up 
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ABOVE: In the master bedroom, the floral-and-ribbon-patterned chintz used on the walls and for the draperies complements the gilt Louis 
XV duchesse brisée and pair of side chairs. The transition-period Louis XVI commode and late—Louis XV-style bureau plat, which bears 
the mark of the Chateau de Rambouillet, add rich veneers to the design. Illuminating the space is a gilt-bronze-and-rock-crystal chandelier. 


in the seventeenth-century blue-and- 
white Chinese carpet. Guests dine 
at a Louis XVI table set with an elab- 
orate service while sitting on Louis XVI- 
style chairs covered in blue-and-yel- 
low silk. In tall niches flanking the 


Louis XVI-style marble fireplace are a 
pair of faux-lapis-lazuli-and-giltwood 
obelisks that came from the king of 
Italy’s Racconigi palace, and the paint- 


ings over the doors are by van Loo. 

The master bedroom, French and 
feminine, is done in pink, blue and 
beige chintz with woodwork painted 
a soft green and white. The Kashan 
carpet is pale blue and gray. True to 
form, Tamara doesn’t desert her two 
favorite French kings. The marble 
mantel is Louis XV, and the large 
chest of drawers is from the transition 


period, as is the little bureau plat bear- 
ing the mark of the Chateau de Ram- 
bouillet. The graceful duchesse brisée 
and the pair of giltwood side chairs 
are early Louis XV, and the mirror 
and sconces over the transition chest 
are Louis XV all the way. The painted 
headboard is from a doge’s palace in 
Venice. Doge? Venice? Wait a minute! 
Who let that Italian in here? 0 


OPPOSITE: On the dining table are settings from a dinner service from Cartier, which was originally commissioned 
by Eli Lilly for his own collection. Completing the array is glassware by Viennese artisan Ludwig Lobmeyr. The gilt Louis 
XVI-style chairs are covered in an ikat-design fabric, whose colors are echoed in the faux-marbre and texture-painted walls. 








Paintings of the 
Artistic Interior 
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Canvases That Turn Inward to 
Explore Rarefied Private Worlds 


SOOT, BILLBOARDS, omnibuses, beggars 
—such public offenses to private sen- 
sibilities grew so rapidly in the nine- 
teenth century that the doors to the 
outside world had to be shut ever 
more firmly. On the unpolluted side 
of their thresholds, domestic interi- 
ors, especially those of artists, often 
burgeoned into exquisite hothouses 
of beauty and taste, capable, so their 
occupants hoped, of withstanding the 
onslaught of swelling populations, fac- 
tories and commerce. 

This point is made with almost 
black-and-white clarity in the paint- 
ings of Atkinson Grimshaw, who cap- 
tured the pervasive grime and gloom 
of Victorian cities. Gravitating toward 
the dreariest commercial and dock- 
side streets of London, Liverpool or 





TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM ABOVE RIGHT: Untitled, Antoine Emile Plassan, circa 1870. Oil on canvas; 16" x 13". 
Plassan used his sharp powers of observation to re-create the color and texture of the 
objects in a French interior. The artist, who exhibited at the Paris Salon from 1846, 
was decorated with the Legion of Honor. Post Road Gallery, Larchmont, New York. 


ABOVE: Fair Critics, Charles Courtney Cur- 


becoming a leader of the Cragsmoor Artist 
Colony in New York, Curran concentrated on 
genre subjects, such as the fashionable artist's 


1 
| 
| 
; 
{ 
| ran, 1887. Oil on canvas; 18" x 32". Before 
| 
| studio. Berry-Hill Galleries, Inc., New York. 
| 
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his native Leeds, Grimshaw preferred 
nocturnal settings, when the fog- 
bound tawdriness of gaslit ads, wet 
cobblestones and cheap shops could 
expand into a man-made universe of 
numbing melancholy. 

But on other occasions, the same 
artist could also paint the reverse side 
of this coin: spotless, daylit interiors 
of a house by the sea that he rented in 
faraway Scarborough. There, in the 
1870s, he redecorated this private 
haven with his own selections from 
the more tasteful side of Victorian 
decorative arts. From the Orient came 
Chinese blue-and-white porcelain < 
painted Japanese fans that, since the 
1860s, had become a mark of aes- 


RIGHT: The Boston 

Woodbury, 1887. Oil « 

ognized primarily as a1 

bury also portrayed hi 
formerly that of William MM 

had depicted the space in his 
dio. Tom Veilleux Gallery, Farmi 


ABOVE: The Chorale, Atkinson Grimshaw, 1878. Oil on board; "x 21%". In a re- 
cently rediscovered work, Grimshaw captured the idyllic domesticity of a Victorian 
home, featuring his own Yorkshire residence and family governess. Grimshaw’s in- 
terest in artistic trends, particularly those of interior design, is reflected in his care- 
ful rendering of the room's decorative details. Christopher Wood Gallery, London. 


Chinese blue-and-white porcelain and painted 
Japanese fans were a mark of aesthetic refinement. 





thetic refinement in contemporary in- 
teriors. From British sources came a 
wide range of complexly patterned 
surfaces—stained-glass windows, flo- 
ral wallpaper in the manner of Wil- 
liam Morris, geometric tile designs 
that evoked Islam. And having creat- 
ed a hermetic kingdom of beauty, 
Grimshaw then depicted it on canvas 
with the kind of loving detail so fa- 
miliar to seventeenth-century Dutch 
painters who specialized in interiors 
that served as showcases for a house- 
hold inventory of precious objects. 

As defenders of aesthetic faith 
against what looked like the increas- 
ingly coarse taste of the masses, many 
artists of the nineteenth century 
revived this old-master tradition, of- 
fering glimpses of rooms whose care- 
fully contrived wall decorations and 
furnishings reflected their own visual 
creed or even their own homes. Al- 
ready in the 1860s, Whistler invented 
in his canvases a new world of subtly 
spare picture hanging and nuanced 
variations on a single hue that could 
counter the midcentury’s materialistic 
belief that more was more; and by the 
1870s he realized in three dimensions 
these Japan-inspired interior fanta- 
sies, transforming his patron Fred- 
erick Leyland’s dining room, with its 
collection of Oriental porcelains, into 
a blue-and-gold shrine for displaying 
one of his own paintings. 

As for the establishment artists 
of the Victorian world, if they had 
enough money, they could dwell in 
real estate extravaganzas that mir- 
rored their own canvases, often re- 
producing, like live-in movie sets, the 
splendors of remote civilizations. In 
London, there was not only the Hol- 
land Park studio/home of Lord Leigh- 
ton, which featured an Arab Hall 
with a spectacular mosaic floor, but 
the Roman villa built in St. John’s 
Wood for Sir Lawrence Alma-Tade- 


La Lecture, 19th-century French School. Oil on 
canvas; 31%" x 25". According to art historian 
Charlotte Gere, many talented 19th-century 
artists made “a record of their environment—a 
sort of interior landscape painting,” docu- 
menting for posterity “the taste of one person 
at a moment in time.” Elizabeth Royer, Paris. 


ma, complete with triclinium, atri- 
um and conclave. There, the painter 
could imagine himself and his en- 
tourage to be living in the scrupu- 
lously resurrected classical interiors 
he constructed, in oil on canvas, as 
settings for the rituals of daily life in 
Rome or Pompeii. And on the more 
modest side of these grandiose histor- 
ical fantasies, there were many lesser 
artists who painted some of the great 
domestic spaces of history, whether at 
Windsor, Knole or Versailles. 

In fact, the fascination of rooms as 
images of history, of personal aesthet- 
ic order or even as stage sets for po- 
tential human dramas extended to all 
areas of later nineteenth-century art. 
It is telling that only a few years after 
Alma-Tadema fulfilled his archaeo- 
logical dream in North London, van 





Gogh, arriving in Arles from Paris in 
1888, began to dream about creating 
for himself and other like-minded 
artists a “ Yellow House,” whose inte- 
riors, decorated with his own paint- 
ings of sunflowers, would be ablaze 
with the intensity of the Provencal 
sun and would provide a humble but 
radiant sanctuary for those who be- 
lieved in the new religion of art. 

As a more modest relic of van 
Gogh's ambition, we have his ultra- 
famous canvas that records his Arles 
bedroom, in which the placement 
and the color of every simple object, 
from washbasin to picture frame, 
contributes to an enclosed ambiance 
of restfulness and beauty. Then as 
now, for artists as for the rest of us, 
rooms in both two and three dimen- 





sions can offer every kind of shelter. 0 
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Europe via the West Coast 


NOI! BSHdOLSINHO 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RONALD CROSETTI 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


“It’s as if you're entering a European country 
house, especially one in the south of France,” 
says interior designer Ronald Crosetti (above) 
of the Burlingame, California, residence of 
Antonio and Liliane Mariani. RIGHT: Mounted 
above the living room’s fireplace is a 17th-cen- 
tury Italian School oil. At right stands an 18th-cen- 
tury German walnut-and-parcel-gilt secretary. 


IN A NEIGHBORHOOD dotted with low- 
slung ranch houses and classic Cali- 
fornia bungalows, it’s not hard to 
pick out Antonio and Liliane Mariani’s 
place: It’s the three-story castle, com- 
plete with tower. Even from the out- 
side, it is obvious that the owners are 
interested in something quite differ- 
ent from ordinary suburban living. 

In fact, the Marianis’ house is a trib- 
ute to their nostalgia for Europe, par- 
ticularly Liliane Mariani‘s memories of 
her childhood in the south of France. 
Her husband is from Taranto, in south- 
ern Italy. The couple have a seventeenth- 
century house in Paris, which serves 
as home base on their trips to Europe 
to buy for their San Francisco an- 
tiques shop. All these experiences are 
expressed in their main residence in 
Burlingame, south of San Francisco. 





Civilized Country Style in Northern California 
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“We went on overseas buying trips for some 
of the art and antiques,” says Crosetti. “The 
Marianis wanted their residence to be eal hy 
, yer co eel Toa eh ene 
y ers, an 18th-century Italian School oil, is 
f displayed in the living room. The pair of 
} telecon tM Vener ee enema eM TENTS 
’ red-japanned frames, are upholstered in a 
Brunschwig & Fils fabric. Antique Heriz aly eoe 








ABOVE: “The house had previously been very plain and unremarkable,” says Crosetti. “A lot of architectural details were put in to 
add interest. For instance, in the library we installed the mahogany paneling and shelves with tooled-leather accents.” The 18th- 
century table is Italian. OPPOSITE: A view from the living room to the dining room takes in arched doorways, a Venetian painted 
armchair upholstered in an 18th-century tapestry and an Italian Neoclassical parcel-gilt and painted marble-topped gueridon. 


The entrance garden crowded with 
herbs and flowers, the carved wood- 
en doors and the narrow windows 
announce to visitors that they are ap- 
proaching a foreign country. Inside, 
the atmosphere is even less typical- 
ly Californian. The walls are covered 
with rough plaster, the ceilings striped 
with crudely cut beams culled from 
French farmhouses. Rounded stones 
set into the arched doorways around 
the entrance hall reinforce the air of 
primitive simplicity. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that this was once am unassum- 
ing suburban house. The Marianis spent 
two years transforming the basic shell, 
slathering on the plaster and chisel 
ing the floorboards themselves. 

“We did it together,” he says. “With 
lots of fights,” she adds. One of the ar- 
guments was about the shape of the 


windows. He wanted wide, she want- 
ed narrow, in the spirit of their house 
in Paris. “I wanted charm,” she says. 
Charm won out. 

Within these rustic walls are an- 
tiques from Italy, Germany and France, 
including many sophisticated styles 
worthy of a chateau. The combina- 
tion of rustic and elegant works, the 
same way that it does in French coun- 
try houses that have been owned 
by the same family for generations, 
where old country furniture shares 
space with more elaborate pieces in- 
herited from Parisian relatives. 

In this case, much of the furniture 
came from the Marianis’ warehouse. 
San Francisco interior designer Ron- 
ald Crosetti helped them to make 
choices among the wealth of possi- 
bilities. He then placed the pieces 


in the rooms throughout the house. 

More than most decorating jobs, 
this one involved clients who wanted 
to participate very actively in the 
planning and the execution of the 
project. Not only did the Marianis 
have a warehouse full of furniture; 
but they were able to order up just 
about any special effect—from carved 
stair railings to complicated cabinets 
to unusual finishes—from their cus- 
tom workshops. 

“I was a little worried at first that 
Ron would have fancier tastes than 
me,” says Liliane Mariani. “I didn’t 
want the place to be too refined, be- 
cause I like the primitive. But we be- 
came good friends, and we worked 
very well together.” The designer ob- 
serves, “It’s a very personal house, 
because she has a lot of emotional 
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feelings for many of the things inside.” 

On their shopping excursions, An- 
tonio Mariani has always searched 
for the large pieces of furniture, 
while his wife ferreted out the smaller 
accessories, the things that give a 
room warmth and character. Not all 
her shopping was for their business, 
however, and over the years she has 
accumulated her own collections of 
artworks and objects. Her distinc- 
tive assortments include _ tortoise- 
shell, ivory, porcelain, pewter, silver 
and majolica. 

For all this, the Marianis’ house is 
more than an abundance of furnishings 
prettily arranged. The real personali- 
ty of the residence comes from the 
sense that the owners have not only 
created a very traditional European 
setting but live in it in a very Euro- 
pean way. The kitchen, so frankly old- 
fashioned and filled with objects, 
is perfectly functional. Their garden, 
too, is both decorative and useful, 
the way gardens were when Liliane 
Mariani was growing up on the sun- 
ny hillsides of Nice. California’s simi- 
lar Mediterranean climate has made it 
easy for her to plant childhood fa- 
vorites, including flowers, fruit trees, 
culinary herbs and hazelnut trees. 

The Marianis have lived there for on- 
ly eighteen years, but the house seems 
to have been inhabited for generations. 
They are startled when friends occa- 
sionally ask whether they might con- 
sider moving, perhaps to a larger lot 
or a different neighborhood. Their re- 
sponse is both traditional and European. 

“In Europe, we don’t move around. 
We stay in the same place forever,” 
says Liliane Mariani. “I like our lo- 


cation. I’m near stores, so I can shop 


the way I do in France. I’m so happy 
when I’m at home with my music, 
my films and my books. For me, a 
house is the soul of a person.” 1 


“The rough-hewn beams in the dining room 
and elsewhere were taken from old farms in 
France,” says Crosetti. “They emphasize the 
rustic atmosphere that the Marianis asked 
for throughout their residence.” Forming a 
dramatic backdrop for the space is a 17th-cen- 
tury Flemish landscape tapestry that hangs over 
an Italian walnut credenza. Antique Heriz carpet. 





“The fabrics that we | ibdued and almost faded in their coloring,” explains Crosetti. “We didn’t 
want things to be bright and new were to blend in seamlessly and underscore the overall air of age an 
warmth.” The master bed que ead and wall sconces are Venetian. Brunschwig & Fils drapery fab 
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Pens write. A Waterman expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant. 
In the precise, painstaking tooling. In the meticulous balancing. In the elegant styling accented with precious metals. 
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A Paris Aponeat Recalls Louis XVI Style 
continued from page 132 


teenth century. I worked with him ex- 
clusively. It’s great having one person 
who can execute your whims.” 

Dufour helped Burn locate fabrics 
that would reflect her vision but 
would also hold up to the strength of 
Paris. For the living area she found a 
dusty-rose damask upholstery, and 
she used a terra-cotta-and-sandstone 
plaid in fashioning an alcove in the 
kitchen. “Plaids aren’t usually part of 
my repertoire,” she says, “but the fab- 
ric had a French country kitchen tex- 
ture and feel, and it was dressed up 
enough to be Paris.” 

Burn selected a floral print for the 
walls and the canopy bed in the bed- 
room of her daughter, Adriana, and 
bold stripes for the master bedroom. 
“Stripes are perfect for the eighteenth 
century, so I used them everywhere 
in the bedroom.” The colors, pale 
peach, gray blue and cream, provided 
the luxury she was looking for but 
also the warmth. “I didn’t want the 
room to be too authentic. I don’t like 
for things to get too serious. That's 
when you end up with a literal repro- 
duction. I thought of it more as a play 
on the period.” 

If the use of fabrics was something 


“Stripes are perfect for 
the eighteenth century, so 
I used them everywhere.” 


new to a Burn design, the choice of 
the lit a la polonaise in her bedroom 
“The bed is always the center 
of my interiors, and all my beds have 
their own special moods. And when 
or swirling 


wasnt. 


one has a grand canopy 
draperies, it makes me feel like I’m in 
another world.” 

Creating other worlds is a Diane 
Burn trademark. “That’s how I real- 
ize my sense of security,” she says. 
“Some women find it in men, some 
in a family or a career—I find it in 
organizing space, in shaping it until 
an ideal place built by 
my own design.” 1 


it becomes 





ON FISHER ISLAND 





A Florida Penthouse with Jamaican Flavor 
continued from page 154 


results encompass many centuries 
and continents and cultures: A third- 
century Syrian mosaic set on a bronze 
table base now occupies the dining 
room sitting area. “It was obviously 
inspired by Giacometti,” says Jordan, 
“but it was made by Carolyn Gratale 
in New York.” 

The owners, a couple with three 
grown children, wanted spaces where 
the family could sit and dine or hide 
away to read or watch television—an 
apartment for moments both conviv- 
ial and quiet. Since the dining room 
doubles as a sitting room, the table 
was kept small, but it can expand to 
seat as many as twelve at a more for- 
mal dinner. The two guest bedrooms 
were designed as “tranquil private 
suites,” says Gregga; one is paired 
with a sitting room and features an 
iron-framed bed, a paisley fabric on 
the walls and a wool sisal carpet. 

“You can always find a corner to sit 
in and read,” says the wife. “We made 
sure all the chairs were extra comfort- 
able.” The furniture is thoughtfully 
situated: Each piece has an appropri- 
ate—and useful—place. “Everything 


“We kept in mind 
dark wood, light floors, 
cool fabrics.” 


is very inviting, and nothing is im- 
practical,” Gregga notes. 

But this is a plantation house in 
spirit, and many of the “extra-com- 
fortable” chairs are on the three ter- 
races that offer views of the ocean, the 
city and the ship channel that leads 
from the port of Miami out to sea. 

For the couple, Fisher Island, says 
the husband, is “unreal and away 
from it all, a place to be coddled and 
taken care of, a place where you can 
walk on the beach and see no one.” 
The city is, nevertheless, very much a 
part of the apartment, which looks 
out, in one direction, onto a vast, 
turquoise expanse of ocean and in the 
other, to the Miami skyline. 
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THIRTIES FOR THE NINEMIES 


Creating an Art Déco-Inspired Environment in Manhattan 
continued from page 165 


Japanese things speak very fluently to 
Déco because they're both basically 
about clean lines and form,” Mirviss 
says. Wiseman points to the modern 
Japanese ceramics sitting agreeably 
on his Déco-style fireplace with a 1902 
painting behind—“That's the philoso- 
phy of the apartment: this balancing 
of disparate elements,” he says. 

The couple wanted a dining room 
where they could entertain on a hero- 
ic scale. The room is so large—it can 
easily seat forty—that for intimate 
dinners they found they had to divide 
it in half. This was accomplished by 
means of two movable four-panel 
screens designed by Wiseman and 
upholstered in a silk velvet Art Déco 
fabric; in addition to warming the 
room up, they serve as a sound buffer. 
The dining chairs are nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian, but Wiseman, with his 
penchant for connection, sees “some- 
thing almost Oriental” in them. Two 
early-nineteenth-century Japanese cal- 
ligraphy screens float on a ledge, 
while a large American oil embellish- 
es the opposite wall. The teal-blue Japa- 
nese grass cloth wallcovering, selected 
to lend both texture and warmth, 


Mh 


covering, we were able to connect the 
room to the rest of the apartment.” 

Wiseman clustered most of the 
couple's paintings in the library “so 
you would get a strong statement 
from them all together—the panel- 
ing, that dark walnut, could deal with 
all those gilt frames and dark colors.” 
The paintings are double- and triple- 
hung, in the nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean fashion. “Paul's instinct for 
where and how to hang pictures is 
superb—and remember, I’m an art 
dealer and I’m always going to clients 
and helping them rehang their art,” 
says Mirviss. “He changed the whole 
character of the room by rehanging 
them the way he did—the balance, 
the asymmetry.” The designer elabo- 
rates, “ ‘Connect to the architecture’ is 
part of my philosophy, always. I take 
my cues from it; it prompts me to the 
direction a room should take—if you 
try to fight it, it never works. That's 
why nineteenth century works so 
well in the library, and Déco in the 
living room.” 

The bedroom is seamless and se- 
rene, with carpet and walls the same 
quiet color (the only room in the 


Connect to the architecture’ 


is part of my philosophy, always. It prompts me 
to the direction a room should take.” 


took over a year to wash ashore. 
“They claimed it went down on a ship 
in the middle of the Pacific,” Mirviss 
says suspiciously. 

The library came scrolled with beauti- 
ful old walnut paneling that had been 
painted over. “My view,” says Mirviss, 
“was let's take it down; Paul's was let's 
salvage some of it and make it work.” 
The designer adds, “We used a Déco- 
style carpet to calm down the French- 
ness of the room, then we put fabric 
woven to look like wood on the walls 
to keep it calm—if I'd used a brocade 
damask it would have been too 
French. By leaving the paneling and 
then using a modern carpet and wall- 


apartment where that’s the case). 
“Grayish pink, but it really depends 
on the light—it’s particularly pink in 
the morning,” says Mirviss, adding 
with a laugh, “When I said to my hus- 
band, ‘How about doing the room 
pink?’ he turned purple.” The fabric 
in the bedroom is a contemporary 
printed chintz with a Déco feeling, 
the dressing table and chair Déco, the 
chest of drawers Empire style. “The 
room had been Frenchified,” says 
Wiseman, “with far too much mold- 
ing and detail. We took quite a bit off 
to make it look simpler but still tradi- 
tional so it would connect. Connec- 
tion is what it’s all about.” 
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SOL LEWITT: ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 





An Important Personal Collection Fills His Connecticut House 


rubber-stamp prints that, she says, 
“everyone could afford.” These were 
large editions by artists such as Syl- 
via Plimack Mangold, Richard Art- 
schwager and Agnes Martin, and 
the entire portfolio sold for a thou- 
sand dollars at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. “I asked Sol to do a print, and 
the next morning at nine o’clock he 
delivered the drawing for the print,” 
Carol LeWitt recalls. “This is the kind 
of man he is: In the fifteen years we 
have been together he has never been 
late. He manages to do a mammoth 
amount of work at a quiet pace.” 
Everyone who knew LeWitt before 
he met Carol agrees that she is the 
perfect match for him. Both are in- 
volved in myriad projects, yet they 
seem calm and unrushed. Says Ber- 
nice Rose, curator of drawings at the 
Museum of Modern Art, “Carol is ex- 
tremely energetic, extremely helpful 
to Sol, but she has her own life and is 
not the kind of artist’s wife who trails 
and takes credit.” 

Carol LeWitt was first exposed to 
the art world when she worked as an 
assistant to Chuck Close and later to 
Brice Marden. With partner Elaine 
Carl, she now runs Ceramica, a store 
with branches in New York and Con- 
necticut that imports Italian and Mo- 
roccan ceramics. She came up with 
the idea for the business when she 
and LeWitt went to Deruta in Umbria, 
Italy, to buy dishes for their house. 
She realized that although the crafts- 
men there had the traditions and the 
visual vocabulary to make beautiful 
ceramics, their work was unsophis- 
ticated from a design point of view. 
Ceramica has tried to invigorate their 
industry by reviving old designs and 
commissioning new ones by artists 
such as LeWitt himself, Donald Sul- 
tan and Lawrence Weiner. 

Not far from th 
cut house is a la: 
that houses Le\ 


uple’s Connecti- 
nodern building 
newest studio, 


a recently comple! unlit wooden 
structure design: | archi- 
tect Tom Norton <¢ It is 
LeWitt’s private sai \ i no 


continued from page 178 


photographer is allowed there. A 
worktable dominates the middle of 
the studio, and other tables are ar- 
ranged in a circle around the periph- 
ery of the room. Besides works by 
LeWitt, the only pieces on the walls 
are a few drawings by Sofia and Eva. 
LeWitt is up every morning at 
about five o’clock. He reads for an 
hour, walks to get The New York Times 
and is ready for work at eight-thirty. 
He works until twelve or one, when 
he swims laps and then reads. He al- 
ways maintains his productivity. “Sol 
creates studio situations even in hotel 
rooms,” says Carol LeWitt, “whether 


This solid collection 
is only an adjunct to 
LeWitt’s own art. 


he’s making postcard drawings for 
friends or line drawings.” 

Sol LeWitt’s productivity can per- 
haps be traced to a family predisposi- 
tion. When LeWitt’s father emigrated 
from Russia, he was a mining engi- 
neer. But he soon became an inventor, 
and with money he made from in- 
venting the cylinder bolt lock he went 
to medical school. Dr. LeWitt became 
an eye and ear specialist who later de- 
veloped instruments for eye surgery. 
LeWitt’s mother was a nurse who 
served in the U.S. Army during World 
War I. Sol LeWitt was born in Hart- 
ford in 1928 and was raised there and 
in nearby New Britain. 

LeWitt’s love for art was inspired by 
his parents, who often took him to 
visit the venerable Wadsworth Athe- 
neum. The museum was then in the 
hands of the legendary A. Everett 
“Chick” Austin, Jr., a courageous 
and even audacious director who be- 
tween 1927 and 1944 made it one of 
America’s most avant-garde and ad- 
venturous museums. LeWitt had his 
first art classes at the Atheneum. He 
went on to study art at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and was awarded a B.FA. in 


1949. He moved to New York City in 
1953, where he attended the Cartoon- 
ists and Illustrators School (which lat- 
er became the School of Visual Arts). 
After a short stint at Seventeen maga- 
zine, first as a photostat operator and 
then as a production assistant, he be- 
came a graphic artist in I. M. Pei’s 
architectural firm. LeWitt later said 
that the year he spent with Pei was 
formative: He learned that although 
creating may require the cooperation 
of many people, it is the concept of 
the work that gives it strength and 
unity; the product—whether it is a 
building or a painting—is merely the 
physical evidence that a creative pro- 
cess has occurred. 

Over the next few years LeWitt 
worked as a graphic artist and paint- 
ed. In 1960 he was hired to staff the 
Information and Book Sales desk of 
the Museum of Modern Art. During 
his five years there he met future art 
critic Lucy Lippard, who had a job in 
the museum library, and artists Rob- 
ert Mangold, Robert Ryman and Dan 
Flavin, who were guards. 

LeWitt became part of a group of 
young artists who, following in the 
footsteps of members of the twen- 
tieth-century avant-garde like Male- 
vich and Ad Reinhardt, were resisting 
established notions of art based on 
the traditions of idea and matter. 

His early works were paintings 
in the Constructivist style, then re- 
liefs, three-dimensional paintings and 
freestanding sculptures. By 1965, 
when he had his first one-man show 
at the Daniels Gallery in New York, 
he was using the square and the cube 
as his basic modules to produce series 
of constructions that played with 
ideas of solidity or immateriality, two- 
or three-dimensionality and other vi- 
sual ambiguities. 

Even as LeWitt was describing the 
simplest geometries, his work became 
more complex and visually exciting 
when he introduced the idea of serial- 
ism. He was inspired by the rapid 
time-lapse photography of the in- 
novative nineteenth-century photog- 


continued on page 224 
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SOL LEWITT: ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 


An Important Personal Collection Fills His Connecticut House 


rapher Eadweard Muybridge. Andrea 
Miller-Keller, curator of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, said that the meth- 
od allowed LeWitt “to move beyond 
the simple repetition of modular units 
into a new territory full of unexplored 
and unpredictable possibilities.” 

LeWitt began producing books as 
art in 1966. It was a logical outlet for 
the expression of ideas in a visual 
form, and a compelling medium for 
a man who believes that art should 
be widely available. That same year 
LeWitt participated in the influential 
“Primary Structures” show at New 
York's Jewish Museum, where he was 
one of the artists—like Dan Flavin, 
Ronald Bladen, Donald Judd and Carl 
Andre—who were looking for new, 
more primary art forms to replace 
traditional painting and sculpture. 

In October 1968 LeWitt began the 
series of works that would catapult 
him to the forefront of the avant- 
garde, when he produced his first 
“wall drawings’—which were done 
by drawing directly on the walls of 
New York's Paula Cooper Gallery. His 
second wall drawings, a month later, 
were made by LeWitt and five oth- 
ers according to his specifications. 
The next year the drawings were ac- 
companied by titles that served as in- 
structions for reproducing the works 
elsewhere, by virtually anyone. 

These seemingly simple actions 
had a profound effect on the course of 
art. The concept was primary, the 
execution secondary. Although the 
distinction between concept and exe- 
cution is well established in art his- 
tory, LeWitt’s achievement was to 
divorce the two completely by formu- 
lating the concept entirely in one me- 
dium—language—before its almost 
routine execution in visual form. The 
result, critic Donald Kuspit has said, 
is “the look of thought.” As LeWitt 
himself wrote in his famous essay 
“Paragraphs on Conceptual Art,” 
“The idea or the concept is the most 
important aspect of the work. ... All 
of the planning anc 
made beforehand ana 


lecisions are 


e execution 
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is a perfunctory affair. The idea be- 
comes a machine that makes the art.” 
This is not to say that the work is in- 
tellectual in a scientific or even highly 
rational way. Rather, it represents an 
intuitive way of thinking that allows 
one to ruminate, to explore permuta- 
tions. In fact, the process can be far 
from rational. Critic Rosalind Krauss 
has commented, “LeWitt’s logic is as 
madly obsessive as Lewis Carroll's.” 

Though cerebral, LeWitt’s work is 
highly visual. He combines his math- 
ematics and methodologies with an 
exuberant sensibility. Critic Robert Ro- 
senblum called him “one of the most 
coherent ... artists who presume to 
balance the constant eye-mind equa- 
tion of art in favor of the mind... 
more to the point, his art has turned 
out to be stunningly beautiful.” 

Until recently, each wall drawing 
had a title that instructed the artist 
assigned to execute the work—for 
example, Ten thousand random not 
straight lines. As the drawings became 
more complex, so did the instruc- 
tions: On a black wall, a white trapezoid 


“We want the art 
to be available. What's 
the use of it if it sits 
in a basement?” 


within which are white vertical parallel 
lines and a white square within which are 
white horizontal parallel lines. The verti- 
cal lines within the trapezoid do not enter 
the square, and the horizontal lines with- 
in the square do not enter the trapezoid. 
Anyone careful enough to follow 
the directions could successfully re- 
create a LeWitt wall drawing. Assis- 
tant Anthony Sansotta described the 
procedure in The Hartford Courant in 
1989: “You make it as precise as you 
can....It’s sort of like tying your 
shoes. Each time you do it, it comes 
out a bit differently, but essentially it’s 
the same result.” Wall drawings have 


been done by such artists as Markus 
Raetz and Adrian Piper, as well as 
curators, collectors and even Queen 
Noor of Jordan, when she was a stu- 
dent at Princeton. 

~.As Sol LeWitt told Miller-Keller, “I 
think of them like a musical score that 
could be redone by any or some peo- 
ple. I like the idea that the same work 
can exist in two or more places at 
the same time... .Ideas cannot be 
owned. They belong to whoever un- 
derstands them.” 

Over the years the wall drawings 
evolved, from straight lines drawn in 
pencil to arcs and broken, crooked 
lines. The lines thickened and meta- 
morphosed into simple geometric 
shapes. Then the figures became 
isometric, introducing the illusion of 
objects in space, although not the rea- 
sonable facsimile of reality that per- 
spective allows, but an obviously 
artificial space. 

In 1983, when LeWitt began experi- 
menting with ink washes using the 
printer’s palette of red, yellow, blue 
and black, he became a brilliant col- 
orist. The wall drawings—which ear- 
lier seemed almost ethereal, “like 
yard after yard of exquisite gauze,” as 
critic Jean-Louis Bourgeois said in 
1969—became bolder and more vivid, 
monumental and decorative. Now 
the works are too complex for the 
titles to serve as instructions; they 
are almost merely titles. Draftspeople 
work from elegant diagrams, super- 
vised by the artist's trained assistants. - 

LeWitt refuses to succumb to the 
established hierarchy of art media, 
which values most the relatively 
permanent and exclusive media like 
painting and sculpture. He has be- 
come one of the most versatile con- 
temporary artists, producing prints, 
artists’ books, photographs, wall 
drawings, drawings on paper, sculp- 
ture, ceramics and useful objects. 

The importance of books in Sol 
LeWitt’s oeuvre cannot be underesti- 
mated. His books are not only anoth- 
er outlet for his visual explorations 
but one that makes his work most ac- 
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SOL LEWIDT: ARTIST IINORESIDEN@E 


An Important Personal Collection Fills His Connecticut House 


cessible to the public. “I started doing 
books because they are the perfect 
format for my work, but also because 
they were cheaper and one book 
could be seen by many people,” he 
says. His 1990 Cube examines the ef- 
fects of artificial light on a white cube. 
Nine source lights were directed to- 
ward the cube and turned on and off 
to produce all of their possible combi- 
nations. The resulting 511 permuta- 
tions were photographed, and are 
presented, one to a page. 

LeWitt’s passionate commitment to 
artists’ books led him in 1976 to found 
Printed Matter, along with art critic 
Lucy Lippard, critic and filmmaker 
Edit Deak, Pat Steir and others. Art- 
ists’ books were an art form long ap- 
preciated in Europe but virtually 
unknown in the United States. Theirs 
was a pioneering idea—to distribute 
artists’ books. “So many artists at that 
time were doing books, and they sat 
in basements,” says LeWitt. “Print- 
ed Matter was founded to get these 
books out.” It is now the largest 
source of books by artists in the 
world, carrying three thousand titles 
by more than two thousand artists. 

Drawing on his geometric imagery 
and serialism, LeWitt has also pro- 
duced significant sculptural work, in- 
cluding the seminal Incomplete Open 
Cubes documented in one of his 
books. Peter Schjeldahl has said, “Le- 
Witt’s many sculptures of cubic and 
lattice-like forms... are relentlessly 
faithful renderings of arbitrary math- 
ematical formulations.” 

In the late 1980s Sol LeWitt began 
producing the sculptural Complex 
Forms informally known as the Iceberg 
structures. They are beautiful, irregu- 
lar forms, not obviously predeter- 
mined by a method like serialism. 
They are fabricated in Spoleto and in 
Deep River, Connecticut, translated 
first from artist’s drawings into 
maquette: then into full-size 
sculptures rboard or aluminum 
covered with 

LeWitt’s entl 
has taken him i 
becomes design, « 


enamel. 

sm for new media 
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Atheneum curator Davenport reports 
that he is designing a wine bottle for 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the museum in 1992. “Oh, no,” 
he demurs modestly. “Not a bottle. 
Just the label.” 

For Nina Ricci, a company whose 
owners collect LeWitt’s work, he de- 
signed the packaging for a new line of 
men’s fragrances called Ricci Club. He 
has designed scarves for Louis Vuit- 
ton and, like Roy Lichtenstein and 
Arata Isozaki, created rugs for Vor- 
werk, which are sold at the Museum 
of Modern Art. Some of his colleagues 
have criticized his commercial in- 
volvements, but Sol LeWitt maintains 
that he thinks of art “as a total entity.” 
“My aesthetic comes from the Bau- 
haus and the Russian Suprematists, 
and I see art also as being practi- 
cal,” he says. 

Although LeWitt contends that his 
work has both political and moral im- 
plications, his cool detachment was 
tested recently when a curator found 
his work not merely political but po- 
litically incorrect. 

In June 1991 a traveling exhibition 
called “Eadweard Muybridge and 
Contemporary American Photogra- 


LeWitt is devoted to 
the concept that art is a 
statement of an age. 


phy” opened at the National Muse- 
um of American Art in Washington, 
D.C. It included Muybridge I, LeWitt’s 
homage to the photographer who in- 
troduced him to serialism. It is an 
eight-foot-long black box with a se- 
ries of pinholes. Peering through, the 
observer sees an advancing nude 
woman whose body becomes more 
sharply defined as she approaches, 
but whose identity diminishes until 
finally only her navel is visible. 
Elizabeth Broun, the museum's di- 
rector, removed LeWitt's piece, saying 
it was “degrading and offensive” to 
women; like a peep show, it made the 


woman an object to be enjoyed by 
voyeurs. The organizers of the show 
demanded that it be reinstated. Broun 
suggested that it be displayed in a 
section apart from the rest of the ex- 
hibit, with a brief explanation of her 
objections. The curators refused. Fi- 
nally, Broun agreed to show the piece 
as part of the exhibit. 

At the time of the controversy, Le- 
Witt was in Spoleto with his family. 
In an interview then with The New 
York Times, exhibition curator Jock 
Reynolds said that LeWitt was “very 
troubled and unhappy.” Today, Le- 
Witt says, “It was an overreaction on 
the part of the curator. She was exer- 
cising a degree of censorship that was 
unnecessary about that particular 
piece. It was a pretty innocuous piece 
from a sexual point of view, and she 
misrepresented it. 

“She received no support from any- 
one,” he continues. “Perhaps it was 
also a controversy about the power of 
the curator of an exhibition and the 
director of the museum who shows it. 
An institution can take works out of a 
show for space reasons, but not on 
aesthetic or moral grounds.” 

LeWitt does not like to be in the 
public eye. He is happiest at home, 
content with his family and his art. 
He is a man who truly loves art, who 
is devoted to the concept that art is a 
statement of an age rather than a se- 
ries of masterpieces. At a time when 
those in the art world are so frequent- 


ly accused of self-serving hype, Sol. 


LeWitt stands out as an example of 
the serious artist, one who affirms the 
extraordinary commitment and vitali- 
ty of those engaged in creative work. 
For the “Open Mind” exhibit at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Roxanne Fa- 
ber-Savage, associate curator of the 
Education for Youth Programs, pre- 
pared “A ‘Think-sheet’ for Children 
and Families,” which suggests ways to 
think about and appreciate Conceptu- 
al art. It begins with an observation 
that LeWitt agrees with, “You don’t 
have to have any special knowledge 
to look,” and it ends with, “Thank you 
for keeping an OPEN MIND.” 




















HISTORIC HOUSES: GOETHE IN WEIMAR 


The Poet's Provincial German House IIluminates an Intellectual Life 
continued from page 185 


mality and grandeur of the house's 
public spaces. The furniture is practi- 
cal and unembellished—a cupboard 
contains family mementos; there is a 
sewing table, footstools and a simple 
writing desk. Some of Goethe's per- 
sonal belongings are also on display: 
letters to Christiane, drawings of 
Christiane done by the poet, a carpet 
on which his parents were married 
and where he himself was baptized. 
These possessions illuminate another 
man—one drawn to the intimacy of 
the family and far removed from the 
machinations of the ducal court. 
Goethe’s relationship with and 
marriage to Christiane Vulpius, in 
1806, took many of his friends and 
contemporaries by surprise. She was 
considered simple and provincial, 
and lacked the intellectual and social 
abilities of Charlotte von Stein, the 
wife of Karl August's chief equerry, 
with whom the poet had earlier main- 
tained a longtime (and some histori- 
ans claim platonic) affair. Christiane 
appealed to Goethe’s domestic and fa- 
milial needs (she gave birth to their 
son, August, in 1789), and it is unlike- 
ly that Goethe would have accom- 
plished so much if Christiane had not 
provided him with peace at home. He 
knew it and so did she, and they ig- 
nored the whispered mockery. 
Visitors to Goethe’s house see little 
in the public rooms that points to a lit- 
erary life. The residence could have 
belonged to a financier or a diplomat, 
a scientist or a minister indifferent to 
literary pursuits. But Goethe's library 
and study effectively dispel that 
notion. The study is painted a pale 
green that he believed was appropri- 
ate for a contemplative setting. The 
walls are all but bare of works of art 
or adornments. There is, however, a 
generous view of the garden. It was 
clearly a place of work and intellec- 
tual labor. A simple table surrounded 
by four Chippendale chairs stands in 
the middle of the room. There is a 
standing desk and a Louis XVI desk, 
but no plush chair or settee, sofa or 
chaise longue. The objects scattered 
about are largely utilitarian: a globe, 


a hygrometer, a set of mathematical 
instruments, a magnifying glass, a 
thermometer. One side of the study 
gives way to Goethe's library, where 
some sixty-five hundred volumes of 
literature, history, science, music 
and philosophy are arranged much 
as they were in his day. The poet's 
humble bedroom, just off the study, 
is furnished only with a bed, an 
armchair and a footstool, two small 
tables and a roughly woven rug. It 
was there that Goethe died in the 
spring of 1832. 

For decades Goethe’s house on the 
Frauenplan, and in fact all of Weimar, 
were effectively closed to scholars, 
travelers, lovers of literature and the 
merely curious who were unable to 
enter the former East Germany. To- 
day, Goethe's residence and his pos- 
sessions have taken on the character 
of a lost treasure suddenly redeemed. 
Goethe, no doubt, would have ap- 
proved. In his will, he made it clear 
that he was acutely aware of the sig- 
nificance of his estate and its educa- 
tional value for future generations. 

My estate is so complicated, so diverse, 
so important, not only for my descen- 
dants but also for the whole of intellec- 
tual Weimar, indeed, for all Germany, 
that I cannot take enough pains and 
deliberations in order to facilitate the 
responsibility of those guardians and 
to prevent calamities due to an incon- 
siderate application of common rules 
and rubrics. My manuscripts, my 
epistolary intercourse, my collections 
of every kind, deserve the most partic- 
ular care. ...I did not collect to suit 
my fancy or at my own sweet will but 
always with intention and purpose for 
my own consequential education and 
learned something from every piece of 
my possession—It ts in this sense that 
I should like to see conserved these 
my collections. 

Goethe's only fault, and it is per- 
haps one of uncommon modesty, was 
to regard his belongings as of inter- 
est only to Germans. They are not. 
His residence, his collections and his 
library, as much as his Faust, are a 
legacy for all humanity. 
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Rich Traditions for a Left Bank Apartment 
continued from page 192 


gallery that runs behind these three 
main reception rooms is less re- 
strained, and again demonstrates Pin- 
to’s knack for bringing immensity into 
the realm of comfort. Ambiance calfeu- 
trée rouge is his untranslatable de- 
scription of the space, which roughly 
means it is red, reassuring and as 
snug as a London club. The moldings 
around the doors, the panels and the 
columns are all faux-marbre in the 
style of Louis XIV; the walls are richly 
papered and lined with busts on vel- 
vet-covered pedestals. Halfway down 
the gallery, by the door of the Grand 
Salon, are an innocuous-looking pair 
of chairs—and a Biedermeier sofa— 
which turn out to be original pieces 
by Jacob-Desmalter. 

In the area to the right of the gal- 
lery, the reception rooms end and the 
private side of the apartment begins. 
A white-and-blue hall whose walls are 
covered with prints of engravings leads 
past the master bedroom and sitting 
room to the guest bedrooms; but nat- 
urally enough, Pinto is most proud of 
the master bedroom. “The boiseries 
date from the Regency period, and 
they are very fine of their type. The 
difficulty was to reconcile them with 
the owner's desire for a warm, mascu- 
line atmosphere in his bedroom, be- 
cause boiseries like this tend to ossify 
a space if the furnishings aren’t sensi- 
tively handled. We gave special atten- 
tion to the goldwork on the panels and 
redecorated some of them in faux-rose- 
wood, but what really made the dif- 
ference was bold color—the reds and 
blues of the old Portuguese carpet, 
the vivid crimson of the screens on ei- 
ther side of the bed, the yellow bed- 
covering and of course the bed itself.” 

Indeed, the bed, which was made for 
Napoleon’s sister Pauline Bonaparte to 
her specifications, is probably the 
most important antique in the house. 
It even carries her initials—*“PB” (for 
Princess Borghese)—at its foot. In the 
end, the image of Pauline, the parvenue 
princess who lived her entire life against 
a beautifully constructed, highly the- 
atrical backdrop, is more fitting to the 
house than anything else. 

















19th-Century European Mantel Clocks 
continued from page 197 


used to make portico- or obelisk-form 
cases and to enrich spare, abstracted 
“skeleton” clocks, whose only decora- 
tion is provided by their exposed 
structural and mechanical parts. 

~ French aesthetic notions traveled to 
England as well and were incorporat- 
ed into the Regency style, which en- 
compasses Empire classicism and the 
fantastic exoticism exemplified by 
the Indo-Chinese pleasure pavilion at 
Brighton. One contemporary writer 
complained that at England’s high- 
est social levels, “every room is in 
masquerade: the saloon Chinese... 
the library Egyptian. . . . They sleep in 
Turkish tents and dine in a Gothic 
chapel.” While Regency furniture de- 
signers seem to have indulged their 
every fantasy, only the most ad- 
vanced clock- and casemakers kept 
up with prevailing styles. Greco-Ro- 
man architectural forms are seen in 
mantel clocks after designs by Thom- 
as Hope and George Bullock, and 
neo-Gothic, Egyptian Revival and 
chinoiserie clocks are known, but 
most mantel clocks are mired in the 
earlier tradition of the bracket clock. 
Although English mechanisms were 
of fine quality, many British mantel 
clocks lag behind their French coun- 
terparts in stylistic terms. 

Mantel clocks made in most Euro- 
pean nations prior to 1840 are as a 
rule superior to those that followed. 
European mantel clocks increasingly 
suffered the indignities of mass pro- 
duction and succumbed to the Vic-. 
torian era’s mishmash of historical 
revival styles. Both useful objects and 
works of art, the best mantel clocks of 
the early decades of the nineteenth 
century marry the talents of the finest 
technicians, artisans and artists of 
their age. In the process, they endow 
the abstraction called time with a tan- 
gible wit and beauty that remain un- 
surpassed. it is perhaps not beyond 
reason to believe the tale that during 
Napoleon’s final exile, with an en- 
tire empire to regret, the great gen- 
eral found it in himself to fret about 
a favorite mantel clock left behind 
at Malmaison. 0 
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Specializing in American Renaissance, 
Revival Victorian, American Oak, Country 
| French, Art Nouveau, Art Deco, English and 


| Architectural Antiques. 
) Over 8,000 pieces in our inventory. 








EF Unusual Burl wood Art Det¢o 
)8 pc. dining set. (2 arm chairs not 
shown) . 











2. Art Beco! front and back bar 
with etched beveled glass. 10 


® Unique |! 
Art Deco | 
mirror | 
and | | 
console. = 





b London's | 


Crystal 
Palace a 


9. 8 ReRckerce. Revival wall 
or mantle mirror. 








3. Ornate oak Griffin sideboard. 
16 & 17. 






5. Ghemwood Queen Anne Erie 
footon Patent a Sela. 







5. 6' circular sofa 
he. tufted black = 







26. Carved mahogany 


|. Pair I i oe 
air of bronze sconces with console and mirror 9'4” H. 


erly heads. 29” H 


~ 92.6! ‘come 








3. Meeks rosewood pierced 
carved marble ae console. 


4. Superior quality Victorian 
front and back bar. 


From a 


Hand carved 
solid marble 


statuary. ae 
Bg 2 a 


fable with bronze 
ormolu. c. 1870 


27. Wooton extra grade on patent 










——— 
Mahogany Griffin library 
Table with pieather Top. 


Antiquarian Traders 
Downtown warehouse address 

4851 South Alameda Street 

Los Angeles, Ca 90058 

Tel: (213) 687-4000 Fax: (213) PLY ey] 


wy 


aS Aesethic movement 6 pc. parlour 2 in | 


=, Done leather. (3 identical pieces not shown) 4 













7. English 
mahogany 
library table with 
leather top. 















6. Art Deco 3 pc. oversize 
sofa set in grey leather. 


















12. Huge Renn. Revival walnut 
bookcase he beveled glass 
10'Wx 10" H 





13. Pair of 7’ 
bronze torcheres. 


eagle lectern. 





18. Solid Walnut 4 pc. Louis XV 
bedroom suite carved in high 


19& 20. Selection of marble mantles. 
.. felief. With unusual Sracte laisse: 


B chandelier 
Mel with cherubs. 









24. King size Walnut ond Bird's eye Maple 
2 Be bed set with panther heads. 












desk and chair. aid aioe 
28. Cast bronze and 
leaded glass chandelier. 















33:40: 
beautifully 
carved 
alabaster 
standing lamp. 


B 29. Extraordinary pair of mahogany 
griffin chairs in tapestry. 





35. Original Brunswick 
fosewood inlaid poo! table. 


34, 6 |/2' solid hand carved marble 
fountain with griffins and putt. 
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In Store for Graves 


ichael Graves is taking the con- 
M cept of decorative objects and 
household furnishings designed by 
architects to a new plateau. 

Graves Design, a newly formed di- 
vision of Michael Graves Architects of 
Princeton, New Jersey, plans to open 
a retail store on the East Coast next 
year. The shop, which will be devoted 
exclusively to Graves-designed din- 
ner- and tableware, watches, photo 
frames and other products, will bring 
together a number of designs he has 
worked on in recent years in conjunc- 
tion with manufacturing and distri- 
bution companies worldwide. 

“We plan to show as much as we 
can stock in the store,” says Graves, 
whose newest designs include wood 


RICHARD & SPEEDY 





Ceramics for the 90s 


Susie Cooper turns 90 on Oct. 29, and the 
doyenne of British ceramics plans to cele- 
brate the occasion fully. She is issuing 
some new wares, including a limited-edi- 
tion porcelain model of her famous pot- 
tery mark, a leaping deer, which will be on 
display at a special exhibit at London’s 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 











* bookends (left) and a desk clock col- 
lection for Architectural Products, 
sterling and vermeil jewelry (below 
left) for Belvedere Studio, and note- 
cards and calendars for te Neues Pub- 
lishing Company of Germany. Since 
1970, Graves’s prolific output of furni- 
ture, lighting, fabrics and tabletop 
items has helped spur an interest in 
architect-designed household objects. 
The assorted tabletop objects he has 
designed for Alessi now number 40, 
including the infamous teakettle he 
introduced in 1985. Currently Graves 
is adding leather paperweights to his 
leather goods manufactured and dis- 
tributed by Spinneybeck Design. 

While the proposed shop will have 

a high concentration of Gravesiana, it 
will not stock the furniture he has 
created for a handful of manufacturers. 


hand so that customers may place orders 


Graves says. Until the shop opens, the ar- 
chitect’s products will continue to be sold 
through retail outlets. In the meantime, 
Graves Design merchandise can be or- 
dered by telephone; 800-927-6409. 





Gallery 25 that opens on her birthday. 

Approximately 120 of Cooper's ceramics and artworks, some 
from her private collection, will be shown at the gallery. The ex- 
hibit spans Cooper's 70-year career, from her days as a designer 
of Cubist ware (below) for the small pottery firm A. E. Gray to 
the time when she owned her own company and was making 
bone china. In conjunction with the exhibit, Trilby Books is pub- 
lishing a new book, Susie Cooper, by biographer and collector 
Adrian Woodhouse. Gallery 25, 4 Halkin Arcade, Motcomb 
Street, London SW1X 8JT, 71-235-5178; Trilby Books, Snitterton 
Hall, Matlock, Derbyshire DE4 2JG, 0629-582949. 
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Ruba Rombic Revived 


Philadelphia's Moderne gallery is holding the first major show 
and sale of Ruba Rombic art glassware since it was introduced in 
1928. More than 200 pieces of the Art Déco glassware, collected 
by Kevin and Barbara Kiley over a 12-year period, will be on 
view through Oct. 24 along with rare examples from the Kileys’ 
remaining collection that are not available for purchase. 

Hailed as “true specimens of Cubist art,’ Ruba Rombic was de- 
signed by Reuben Haley and manufactured for one or two years 
at most. Moderne, which car- 
ries French and American Art 
Déco furnishings, has a large 
sampling of the geometric 
glassware, including a com- 
plete dinner service with serv- 
ing pieces, candlesticks, cock- 
tail glasses, vases, pitchers 
(right) and tumblers—all in 
shades of lilac, jade, jungle 
green, smoky topaz and silver 
cloud. Moderne, 111 N. Third 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19106; 
215-923-8536. 


we 


COURTESY MODERNE 


“However, we will have photographs on 


for the furniture directly from the store,” ” 
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All-American Folk 


At 24, Adam Weitsman has seen his dream of 
opening an antiques gallery come true. 374 
Bleecker Street (left) in New York is distin- 
guished by a superb selection of American fur- 
niture, quilts, “tramp” art and the occasional 
country piece of cabinetry. “Philosophically, 
everything is preindustrial,” says gallery direc- 
tor Anne Marie Moeller, “which means that it 
comes from the period 1780 to 1910. Technical- 
ly, of course, that’s well into the time of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, but these pieces were all 
made by hand.” Weitsman, who at the age of 
12 had a collection of stoneware crocks that 
was the envy of collectors nationwide, says 
simply, “I choose for the gallery on the basis of 








Second to None 


If a guest bedroom has to be 
done on time or on a bud- 
get, Timothy Macdonald sug- 
gests the Drapery Exchange 
(below), which sells new 
window treatments “recy- 
cled” from designers’ show 
houses or from decorators 
whose clients changed their 
minds about custom-ordered 
drapes. “This is not like buy- 
ing secondhand drapery,” 
says Waller Walker, who 
founded the consignment 
business in Connecticut with 
Katherine Gogolak and Mari- 
lyn Frank. “Even draperies a 
year old can be too old.” 
Stocking several hundred 
sets of “only the best” win- 
dow treatments—such as 
wood shutters and bolts of 
chintz, silk, damask and oth- 
er upholstery-weight fabrics 


from Clarence House and 
Scalamandré, among oth- 
ers—the Drapery Exchange 
sells the entire window 
dressing as a package, cor- 
nices, tiebacks, swags and all. 

Examples include a pair of 
teal silk drapes with flannel 
and blackout lining that hung 
in a show house. Says Walker, 
“It’s so recent it can easily be 
matched because the fabric is 
still in stock.” Not long ago 
the partners sold all the up- 
holstery from a client's guest 
bedroom, even the bath’s 
shower curtain and valance. 
The business has been so suc-_ | 
cessful that plans are under | 
way toopena similar shop in | 


COURTESY A. COLIN-MAILLARD. 





heart. It's what I like.” Among the pieces that he 
has liked (and that visitors such as Mark 
Hampton and Naomi Leff have shown interest 
in) are a set of ca. 1830 Pennsylvania side chairs; 
a Pennsylvania settee, also 1830, painted yel- 
low with grapes stenciled on the back; anda set 
of small side chairs, ca. 1810, originally paint- 
ed black over red to suggest rosewood, with 
the black now wearing off and the red glow- 
ing through. There are Adirondack rockers, a 
wooden wall panel of the Lord’s Prayer with 
the letters carved by a jeweler’s saw, and a quilt 
with stars appliquéd in a grid pattern and a 
central panel of putti cut out of chintz. 374 
Bleecker St., New York 10014; 212-366-6566. 





Designer’s Finds 


ince settling in Paris, Diane Burn has been able to frequent — 


Washington, D.C. Drapery S one of her favorite shopping areas, the Marché aux Puces. At 


Exchange, 1072 Boston Post 
Rd., Darien, CT 06820; 203- 
655-3844. 
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Miromesnil, 75008 Paris; 42-65-43-62. 


Marc Maison, a branch of MDM Antiques, she has found boi- 
serie, 17th- and 18th-century stone and marble fountains, 
columns and pilasters, as well as antique iron statuary and 
benches. Focusing on exterior ornamental pieces adaptable for 
interiors, Marc Maison is located in the Paul Bert section. Mare 
Maison, Allée 6, Stand 83, 93400 St. Quen; 40-10-12-15. 

A. Colin-Maillard is “a great find for period lamps.” Burn re- 
cently admired two Neoclassical lamps of marble and patinated 
and gilded bronze with silk shades. Also on display: a ca. 1770 
chased-bronze candlestick lamp with its original tole shade. The 
shop sells Ming porcelain lamps with silk lampshades alongside 
such 18th- and 19th-century French furniture as a ca. 1765 Louis 
XV mahogany chest signed “M. Ohneberg” (above) and an 18th- 
century Chinese Export lacquered eightfold screen from Na- 
poleon’s bedroom at St. Helen's. A. Colin-Maillard, 11 rue de 
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They are guaranteed in more than 100 kitchen programs 
from LEICHT. Europe’s choice for fine kitchen systems is fast 
becoming the choice of Americans from coast to coast. 
Experience new dimensions in functional design and elegant 


DING WL \ ole LEICHT GmbH, P.O. Box 1580 
living with a LEICHT kitchen. eo Pe eee eee ee 


Tel. 011-49-7171 40 2240, Fax 011-49-7171 402168 
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In the Showrooms 


Sanderson reports that its reissue of William Morris de- 
signs done by hand with the original woodblocks (AD-at- 
Large, Oct. 1991) was its single biggest success to date. In its 
more conventionally produced lines, Sanderson is explor- 
ing some of the currently popular 1940s and 50s revivals of 
rich colors and somberly florid (and flowery) designs. The 
Traditional Themes Collection of wallpapers and fabrics 
has three patterns of large roses on strong backgrounds. 
Braemore is a jumble of cabbage roses printed on a paisley- 
style design that is particularly striking in the color combi- 
nation of blue-leaved beige roses on blue, olive and beige; 
Emery Down is thickly foliaged roses, peonies and grapes in 
lavender, purple and several shades of green; and Brocken- 
hurst (below) has outsize mauve roses curling with thorns 
visible across a deep black background. 

For the first time, Sanderson has created woven tapes- 
tries that have a somber quality not evident in its more 
clean-lined William Morris material. Cascacs is a formal design of 
vases, large scrolled brackets and tropical flowers arranged sym- 
metrically; it has either an off-white or a black background, 
which is particularly imposing. Cluny, inspired by medieval tap- 
estries in the Musée de Cluny, has a random design of peacocks, 


Dateline: New York 
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COURTESY RODOLPH 





pheasants and other fauna in a garden of small-petaled, small- 
leaved old-fashioned flowers. Glade, more in the romantic mode 
of the 18th century, looks through a circle of foliage into a grassy 
opening in which a stag stands protectively over a doe. The 
newest offering at Sanderson in this line, just now available in its 
El Dorado Collection, is a petit point called Seville, which shows 
round fruit with leaves and branches, all done in a mannered 
two-dimensional mode reminiscent of the Morris style. 

Rodolph, a company located in Sonoma, California, since 
1980, has fabrics that are traditional in imagery but done witha 
lush twist. Tuscany (above left), from the Celebration Collection, 
shows exquisitely drafted bunches of grapes and strawberries 
with, respectively, yellowy-green and coppery-green leaves, 
springing out of a black background. Woodland Muse is a woven 
fabric with stylized autumn leaves in patterns of brown, taupe 
and copper scattered against a background of bright yellow, 
which is then punctuated with small faceted diamond shapes in 
burnt umber. The Nature’s Passion Collection has a brocade fab- 
ric, Grand Prelude (above right), which weaves a gold-lameé de- 
sign of leaves into backgrounds of varying gleaming hues. 
Rodolph is taking the type of rich fabric usually seen in “jewel 
tones” and presenting it in colors that are just “off” those. Instead 
of deep red, emerald green and royal blue, Grand Prelude has the 
gold woven across backgrounds of maroon, aqua, lavender, or- 
ange gold, celery and thick white. 








j_' or the fourth year, the 
English ceramics dealers 
Brian and Anna Haughton 


are yunting the vetted In- 
ternational Antique Dealers’ 
Show ew York's Seventh 
Regiment Armory, Oct. 24 
29. One wticipant is 


Richard Ay Madison 


Avenue deal »maps, 
atlases, globs el 
books. Among hi re 


map made ca, 1554 


Netherlands and Belgium 
outlined in the shape of a lion 
and a set of George III globes, 
one terrestrial and one celes- 
tial. ‘Animals in Ancient Art” 
is the theme of Michael 
Ward, the Manhattan dealer 
in ancient and medieval 
works. He has a Roman 
bronze basin with handles 
shaped like snakes and a ca. 
800 B.c. rhyton, or drinking 
horn, that ends in a ram’s 


head. A 5th-century mosaic 
shows a lioness, with two 
birds taking shelter beneath a 
tree. International Antique 
Dealers’ Show, Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory, Park Avenue at 
65th Street, New York 10021; 
212-382-0969. 

Carolle Thibaut-Pomer- 
antz, a dealer in European 
antiques and decorative arts, 
has been collecting 18th- and 
L9th-century panels of hand- 


blocked wallpaper for the last 
ten years. From Oct. 13 to 
Oct. 31 she is showing more 
than 50 of her panels at The 
Exhibition Space in New 
York. Among her “old mas- 
ters” are panoramic papers 
from such firms as Zuber and 
Dufour, and Second Empire 
patterns from Desfossé et 
Karth. The Exhibition Space, 
50 W. 57th St., New York 
10019; 212-315-5100. 


continued on page 238 























EXPERIENCE THE PLEASURE OF OWNING 
A. MASTERPIECE PAINTING 























here are only a few living artists throughout the 

world who are talented enough to hand paint an 
extraordinary copy of a masterpiece work of art; artists 
who have dedicated their lives to duplicating the 
techniques used by such masters as Van Gogh, Goya, 
Monet, Rembrandt, Cole, Renoir, Degas, and Manet. 


The Oil on Canvas paintings pictured here represent 
only a few examples of our extensive collection of 
masterpiece re-creations. While our gallery maintains 
an excellent selection of paintings, we specialize in 
commissioning artists to faithfully re-create any 
painting whether it be a landscape, still life, Flemish 
floral, impressionist, portrait, nautical, old master, or 
any other subject matter you desire. 


ether you purchase a painting from our inventory 
or commission a painting, we unconditionally 


guarantee your satisfaction. 


o learn more about our extensive collection and the virtually unlimited 
apabilities of our artists, return the coupon or simply telephone our gallery and 
speak to one of our art consultants. 


“At the Races” 
Edgar Degas (1834-1917) 
Jeu de Paume, Paris 


As shown in our Boy Baroque frame 


(Ext Dim 41" X 5 


“Spring Bouquet” 
Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841-1919) 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 


As shown in our Bec frame 
(Ext Bim 41" X51") 


“Claude Monet in his Studio Boat” 
Edouard Manet (1832-1883) 
Neue Pinakothek, Munich 


As shown in our Louis XV frame 
(Ext Dim 41" X 51") 











“Dream of Arcadia” 
Thomas Cole (1801-1848) 


Denver Art Museum 


As shown in our Renaissance frame (Ext Dim 44" X 55") 


(_) I would like to know about other hand painted masterpieces that you have 
in your gallery, and/or discuss having my favorite masterpiece commissioned. 


I would like to purchase the: 


(io) “Dream of Arcadia” by Thomas Cole (30" X 40")* $3,200.00 
() “Spring Bouquet” by Pierre Auguste Renoir (30" X 40")* $2,800.00 
(oo) “At the Races” by Edgar Degas (20" X 24")* $1,800.00 


() “Claude Monet in his Studio Boat” by Edouard Manet (20" X 24")* $1,600.00 


Each masterpiece painting is professionally framed in a magnificent hand 
crafted gold leafed baroque frame of the style and period appropriate for the 
individual painting you select. 


(Our prices include exquisite frames. There is no additional shipping charge) 
* Sizes shown are canvas sizes. 











Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Telephone (____) ( ) day, ( ) night 





Merrill Galleries, Inc. 
8500 Commerce Park Drive - Suite 102 - Houston, Texas 77036 
(713) 271-2811 (Fax) 271-0126 
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Now, Voyager 


It's fitting that Steve Chase, intrepid explorer of distant lands 
and devotee of freighter ship travel, has named his new group of 
furniture the Voyager Collection. “I want people to have the feel- 
ing of finding something in a far-off port and getting it home 
without actually having to do it, because it’s so difficult to ship 
furniture home in good condition,” Chase says. 

The Zanzibar line, consisting of an armoire, headboard, chest 
and desk, is influenced by the textiles, doors, windows and carv- 
ings Chase saw during a trip to the African island. The Mar- 
rakech furniture (below) “addresses the Near Eastern, Moroccan 
and Persian designs I love,” 
Chase says, while the Mon- 
tana line is ranch-style knotty 
pine. Being released this fall 
is the Mendocino group of 
pine furniture painted either 
hunter green, barn red or 
white with a finish that’s 
rubbed through. “There's a 
little Shaker in it, some Irish 
and Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
Chase says. His next set of 
furniture will reflect Japanese 
influences and have a con- 
temporary look. Steve Chase 
Associates, 70-005 39th Ave., 
Rancho Mirage, CA 92270, 
619-324-4602; also at Mimi 
London, Pacific Design Cen- 
ter, 8687 Melrose Ave., Suite 
G168, Los Angeles 90069, 
310-855-2567. 





Hudson Valley Haven 


After 26 years of decorating, June Goldfinger decided 
that “the best of everything” in interior design was no 
longer available to the public and that stores offering 
impeccably designed furnishings were vanishing. 
With that in mind, she opened a retail “gourmet” fur- 
nishings store—featuring Edward Fields carpets, Ate- 
lier International furniture, DesignTex fabrics, Flos 
lighting and Royal Copenhagen porcelain—this sum- 
mer in Katonah, New York. And she stays open on Sat- 
urday and Sunday for weekend sojourners. 

Located in the 150-year-old building that used to 
house the Katonah General Store, the name Gold- 
finger has kept, the shop (right) is brimming with 
everything from a Corbusier swivel chair covered in 
teal-green mohair to Goldfinger’s own oversize rattan 


furniture and her billowing bride-and-groom boudoir 
cha'*s. In the window are pieces of imperial Russian 
porc: in, while outside is a set of the French-made 
Trés Comfort line of polished hardwood furniture. Ka- 
tonah General Store, 109 Katonah Ave., Katonah, NY 
10536; 91! ?2?-6400. 
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Designers on the Move 


D avid Mlinaric of London and his partners in interior de- 
sign, Hugh Henry and Tino Zervudachi, have established 
a Paris base in the Palais Royal. The shop/office offers a select en- 
semble of European furniture—console tables, armchairs, chaise 
longues, stools, lamps, Art Déco-inspired metal-and-glass chan- 
deliers—from the galleries of two British antiques dealers, 
Christopher Gibbs and Piers Von Westenholz, and Swiss dealer 
Peter Zervudachi. Mlinaric, Henry and Zervudachi, 54 Galerie 
de Montpensier, Jardin du Palais Royal, 75001 Paris; 42-96-08-62. 

Ron Mann has closed the doors of his design studio to open 
new ones—at the old Limn shop on Pacific in San Francisco. (The 
new Limn is housed in a huge showroom/warehouse on Town- 
send.) Limn Company Pacific shows Mann's signature metal 
furniture, lamps and accessories alongside art furniture and 
lighting by American artists. “The aesthetic is a cross between 
Japanese, Limn and a California/Pacific Rim look,” says Dan 
Friedlander, who owns both stores. Limn Company Pacific, 457 
Pacific, San Francisco, CA 94133, 415-986-3884; Limn, 290 





| Townsend St., San Francisco, CA 94107, 415-543-5466. | 


Covering the Market 





Alan Boss, who started the 
weekend flea market at 26th 
Street and 6th Avenue in 
Manhattan 18 years ago, has 
opened an indoor space with 
60 booths called the Metro- 
politan Arts and Antiques 
Pavilion. The market's inven- 
tory changes every week, as 
dealers rent space on a rotat- 
ing basis. The strong shows to 
date have been 18th-century 
Italian furniture, Oriental 
porcelain and rugs, good sil- 
ver, botanical prints and early 
maps, and country furniture. 


During the week, Metro- 
politan holds auctions that 
fall into two categories: estate 
auctions and auctions of rare 
books and ephemera. At one 
recent auction, Forbes fam- 
ily members bid on a photo- 
graph of Harry Truman and 
his Supreme Court signed 
by all the subjects. The new 
space has already been ex- 
plored by Robert Metzger 
and Carleton Varney. Metro- 
politan Arts and Antiques 
Pavilion, 110 W. 19th St., New 
York 10011; 212-463-0200. 
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Architectural Digest Note Cards * es | 
Beautiful and functional, these blank note cards feature ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST | 


six different scenes from recent issues of Architectural 
Digest. Each set contains twelve cards. $15 (4.00) 


COLLECTOR'S EDITION 
INSIDE NEW YORK 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 
SYOOW AdH30 
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JON ORTNER 


Architectural Digest Jigsaw Puzzles 


Jigsaw fans will love these challenging 550-piece puzzles, which feature 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST the cover photographs of two classic Architectural Digest issues. On the left 
at es T W/E; is the cover of the November 1990 Inside New York Collector’s Edition, 

ee eee OE and on the right is the December 1988 cover, featuring an elaborate Paris 


i NM . interior. The finished puzzles are 18" x 24". $15/per puzzle (4.00) 


Please send me the following Architectural Digest selections: 


Mail to: © ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
PO. Box 11261 
Des Moines, IA 50340 
1-800-289-1214 
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Check payable to Architectural Digest. CA, IA, IL and NY residents add applica- 
ble sales tax. Canadian orders must include payment in U.S. funds. 




















Architectural Digest Address Book 





























VISA MasterCard American Express 
This attractive, clothbound address book (64" x 9") Card # Expiration Date 
features fifty-two exquisite photographs from the pages 
of Architectural Digest. $16 (4.00) Indicate Quantity: Price/each 
___ Address Book (#200092) $16 (4.00) 
__ Puzzle (November 1990, New York) (#200292) $15 (4.00) 
___ Puzzle (December 1988, Paris Interior) (#200192) $15 (4.00) 
___Note Cards (#200392) $15 (4.00) 


Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. 
Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest is a registered 
trademark of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. 


Grandlotal 
Please add amount indicated in(_) for shipping and handling per unit. AMO2 
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ED FISHER 


‘ George Washington's time, who were the hot designers?” 





KATHLEEN NORRIS COOK 


















© STEVEN LECON 19} 


AN EXTEN SIVE*COLTECTION OF ELEGANT GONTEMPORARY 
FURNITURE, AWN D, ANTIOUE REPRODYD CTIONS 
MANUFACTURED IN RUST RESISTANT CAST ALUMINUM 

TO. ENHANCE INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR SETTINGS: 








On he & Gupelal Pursuture Co’ 


SHOWROOM *® SOBEL DESIGN CENTER 
680 EIGHTH REET © SUITE 165 © SANLFRANCISCO,"*CADIFOR NT 941031 
415 / 864-4344 °¢ Fax: 415 / 864-1413 


He was ten pounds of claws 
and fury. A starving, orphaned 
bear cub with little hope for 
survival. 

Until, that is, one still New 
Mexico morning when Roy 
Pillmore found him near work. 

With help from his company, 
Roy housed and fed the cub. 
Caring for him through winter 
flurries and spring rains, waiting 
for that day in May when he was 
big enough to be released back 
into the wild. 

Do people look after nature 
so nature can live free? 


People Do." 


Chevron 


For more information, write: People Do-BC. P.O. Box 
San Francisco, CA 94120, 










een RONCHETTI DESIGN 
619-467-9336 RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 619-756-1033 














Walt Gonske Tang Horse with Casa Blanca 
oil 34x32 


NTR MIVEITaNTews 
Fenn Galleries 


1075 Paseo de Peralta 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505-982-4631 e FAX: 505-984-0199 
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Dan Ostermiller HighandDry bronze ed.of 12 60”~x 49” Dan Ostermiller Lola bronze ed.of 30 8%x8”2x6% in 
also available maquette ed. of 20 13” high also available ined. of 12 42'%2x42'%2x32'% inches 








There 1s but one great house of Estate Jewels. 
You will find it on Rodeo Drive. | 
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Victorian Necklace | Tiara 
Thirty-five carats Diamonds 
Platinum and Gold 


SHrances Klein state Jewels 
Possibly the largest and finest collection in the world 


310 North Rodeo Drive ® Beverly Hills, CA 90210 310027300155 800¢759¢6676 


» purchase Estates and Quality pieces. 
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HREY WAKEFIELD CHOSE BAKER. 





BAKER CHOSE GLABMAN’S. 





mtn 


Since 1981, Baker Furniture has 
been creating reproductions from 
the palaces and country homes of 
the British aristocracy. 

Selected by Sir Humphrey 
Wakefield, renowned authority on 
English antiques and architecture, 


these treasures are representative England, Ireland and Scotland. 
of some of the finest furniture In Southern California, Baker 
ever designed. chose Glabmanss Furniture and 


In turn, Baker has selected only —_ Interior Design—where our 35 
the finest stores in America to offer interior designers will spoil you 
their Stately Homes Collection of for every other furniture store in 

the world. 


CE fan 


Furniture and Interior Design 





BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * MASTERCRAFT * JOHN WIDDICOMB * MARBRO * MORRIS-JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just east of Winnetka 


(714) 540-3822 


(310) 479-7383 (310) 373-8936 (818) 340-7677 











hen it comes to 
handmade Oriental rugs, 

today’s investment 1s 

tomorrow’s heirloom. 


HA enchanting blend of traditional and 


contemporary motifs, all expertly handknotted of 

100% pure virgin wool to centuries-old standards, 

our exquisite collection of Oriental rugs includes 

the finest rugs from China, Pakistan, Turkey, India 

and Iran. Our buyers travel the world in search of 

the finest quality Indo and Pak Kashans, Bijars, 

Tabriz, Bokharas, Chinese and Kilims. You'll find 

an assortment of colors, from soft pastels to vivid de a 
jewel tones, in sizes ranging from 2’ x 3’ to ae ee 
15’ x 25’ plus hallway runners 2’ x 6’ to 32’. 2 . 


GC. professional Oriental rug consultants 
are experts in helping you select the right size, 
shape and color rug for your home or office. They 
also show you how to protect your investment 
with proper care and maintenance. 


ou'll find Oriental Rug Galleries in 

Broadway Southern California, Broadway 
Southwest, Emporium and Weinstocks stores. For a 
wider selection of rugs, including rare antique and 
semi-antique Oriental rugs, visit our Oriental Rug 
Warehouse at 6465 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California, 90028. All sizes are approximate. Selec- 
tion may vary by store and all rugs are subject to 
prior sale. To sell or trade your authentic antique 

Oriental rug, please call our buyer at 
(213) 464-7930 or call toll-free (800) 522-0434. 
Call our 800 number for the store 
location nearest you. 





Simon Bigart 


We can’t escape our past 


} 


Bigart, Inc 
Pacific Design Center #145 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-2817 
Fax (310) 659-8751 


Louts XTITth dining room set in soltd French oak. 


o create a magnificent 

line of XVII and 
XVIIIth century style 
furniture, we must apply 
an artistry passed down 
through generations of 
craftsmen —a legacy we 
have to live up to. 


All of our creations are 
crafted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 


We design these pieces 
according to French 
cabinetmaking tradition, 





hand carving and aging 
each piece individually. 


Since we do not mass 








produce our furniture, 
both client and craftsmen 
enjoy the greatest 
flexibility in realizing their 
design project. 


— To the Trade only — 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 
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We think it's a point that bears repeating: what Pines Golf Course, pool, health club and compli- 


defines a luxury hotel is more than simply a great mentary chauffeur service to the nearby villages of 
location. It’s an unwavering dedication to service La Jolla and Del Mar, will surely please even the most 
that makes each and every visitor feel like an hon- seasoned traveler. 
ored guest. And it’s a philosophy we know a lot about. 


In fact, we'te the only luxury hotel in San Diego 


So treat yourself to the Sheraton Grande Torrey 
Pines. And see why our service, service, service keeps 





that provides personal butler service to every guest. people coming back over and over and over again. 

Of course, our lush, *: -luded surroundings are the per- gow The Sheraton Grande Torrey Pines. 10950 N. Tortey Pines 
fect backdrop for the } _mpering you deserve. YO Rd., La Jolla, CA 92037-1705. For reservations ask your 
And amenities rc id famous Torrey Sheraton travel professional or call 800-325-3535 or 619-558-1500. 

Grande Torrey Pines 
sa HOT EL 
pad LA JOLLA 1 
food f Er 
ITT SHERATON 
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GABRIEL VICTOR 


SINCE 1946 


Distinctive Furniture * Custom Made To Highest Italian Quality Standards 


6039 Washington Blvd. © Culver City, Calif. 90232 ® Phone (310) 837-8775 


SONOMA HAND ~CARVED 


FURNITURE GS ACCESORIES 


0; ae i name eM e MAK CM LLC Lea 
OT uate Me Neer yenl la 


6450 First Street P.O. Box 1638 Forrestville, CA 95436 
Phone (707) 887-1533 Fax (707) 887-0832 
Courtesy to the Trade 


SAN FRANCISCO ® DALLAS * DENVER * SCOTTSDALE * OMAHA 
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Desert Mountain. 


This is Desert Mountain, one of America’s most prestigious private gated communities, located in the foothills 
overlooking Phoenix and Scottsdale. The Desert Mountain Club offers three Jack Nicklaus Signature courses, a 52,000 
square-foot Golf Clubhouse and an 18,000 square-foot Tennis, Swim and Fitness Clubhouse with grass, clay and hard 
courts (opening Spring 1993). The homes are rich in style and crafted to comfort the spirit. Estate LE 
homesites from $200,000, Designer Homes from $395,000 to more than $1 million. To sample our D 


exclusive lifestyle, inquire about our Desert Mountain Guest Program. Toll-free 800 322-0044. 


OBTAIN THE PROPERTY REPORT, OR ITS EQUIVALENT, REQUIRED BY FEDERAL OR STATE LAW, AND READ IT BEFORE SIGNING ANYTHING NO FEDERAL OR STATE AGENCY HAS 


JUDGED THE MERITS OR VALUE, IF ANY, OF THIS PROPERTY. THE DESERT MOUNTAIN CLUB IS A PRIVATE FACILITY. MEMBERSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE BY SEPARATE PURCHASE 


PORTUNIVY CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS APPLY. SEE MEMBERSHIP AGREEMENT AND CLUB BYLAWS FOR TERMS, CONDITIONS AND COSTS. PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


FLEXSOL “J ss the oSt tandards for Natural French Stone” 


In the ageless realm of fine French limestone and 
slate, the very best is always the best value. 
‘Delicate nuances of tone complement all styles and 
changes of decor: The epitome of elegance 
and permanence. 
One name sets the standards 
for quality, ae and Service, 


ata sensible cost: 


FLEXSOL 


57 E. Providencia 
Burbank, CA 91502 
(818) 846-5303 
(310) 855-1816 


Now Representing Roofing and Flooring Slate from the Quarries of the World’s Largest 
Producer—ARDOISIERES DANGERS 





Pato rats price - Direct to the Pattee 
Plus freight-in & handling - No resale ee Le 
Select from over 100 pectoral Pity oc 


Furniture + Clocks + Accessories + Python - 


1656 Mission Drive * Solvang, CA 93463 « ( ETD ast eee ° Open 7 ae 10-6 * We Ship Worldwide 





Baron Frangois-Pascal-Simon Gérard, Julie Bonaparte as Queen of Spain with her Daughters Zénaide and Charlotte, 1808-09. Oil on canvas 


The National Gallery 

of Ireland in Dublin first 
opened its doors to the 
public in 1864. Today its 
collection, enriched by 
works such as those collected 
by the Earls of Milltown, 
and acquisitions made 
possible by the estate of 
George Bernard Shaw, 
includes rich holdings of 
Old Master works. Yet 
rarely has an overseas 
audience had an opportunity 
to appreciate, at a single 
showing, the range of 


the collection. 


Now in America the most 
significant presentation of 
Ireland’s National Collection. 
See five centuries of works 
by such artists as 
MANTEGNA 

TITIAN 

STEEN 

VELAZQUEZ 

CLAUDE 

REYNOLDS 
GAINSBOROUGH 
CHARDIN AND 
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M.H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM 


Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 

September 19 - December 6, 1992 

Wednesday through Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
First Wednesday of the month free until 8:45 p.m. 
For more information call 415/863-3330 


anaes 


hen 
de Young 


This exhibition is made possible by 
a grant from the IBM Corporation. 


e23 
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James Reid, Ltd. 
114 East Patace AVENUE SANTA Fe, New Mexico 87501 
800 545-2056 
Catalogs $6 


440 N. La Brea Avenue, Lo Angeles, CA(213) 939-4020 
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SALE 


OF THE 


Incredible Carpets at Unbelievable Prices! 


Since 1905 J.H. Minassian & CO 
has been Southern California's most elegant source 
for rare, antique and new oriental carpets. 
am gm ser Re rien eer RR ETN) 


0-60% 


on our 1992 new carpet inventory. 
This means drastic reductions on 
thousands of the most beautiful carpets 
in the world. Sale is limited; 
Ca ecees ube colt] 
shop early for the best selection. 


J.A. MINASSIAN & CO. 


Pacific Design Ctr. (Our Only Location) 8687 Melrose Ave, Ste. G292 


Los Angeles, Ca 90069 PH 310-657-7000 FAX 310-657-6519 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 





The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 





Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


») 


J 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 

MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most ltems 


Established 1947 





[seetitatl fea e-y ep aren coe 
fol bCaisCoyatw at Ree sam ecb ace 
ferred to canvas to recreate 
these classic masterpieces. 
Each piece is then enhanced 
by our studio artists with 
beautiful brushwork and 
irenqabbaretem coke asraicorvee-lelete 
rate taperartyae 

These wonderful works 
of art come to you in indiv- 
idually designed and hand- 


Art 
Made 
Affordable 


Le Printemps (Spring) 
Pierre Auguste Cot 


crafted period frames which 
are lovingly produced using 
old world ornamentation 
and techniques. 

Museum-type title medal- 
lions add an extra air of 
Evbbaatatecet are 

AZ Brel aT Evatexs) On Com acta} 
Gogh... Seascapes... 
Abstracts . .. Prices range 
from $79 and up. 

Custom frames available. 


THE MASTERS GALLERY 





New Showroom! 7075 !/2 Vineland Ave., No. Hollywood, CA 91605 
7 (800) 642-5537 * (818) 982-5039 
Send $7.50 for full-color catalog, refundable ‘with first purchase. 
We offer a 30-day satisfaction guarantee or your money back. 
Visa and MasterCard accepted. 


PRESENTED 
WITH PRIDE...BY 


CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


ADLER POOL TABLES 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD., L.A., CA 90045 


Tel: (213) 410-9873 


Fax: (213) 410-1105 


Established 1957 























5 1 Xo 
Mahal, circa 1910's 


#1733R 
Serapi, circa 1930's 


#1853R 
Oushak, circa 1890's 





Agra, circa 1920's 

















#4881 
Art Deco, circa 1920's Ss 


#2007R 
Lavar, circa 1890's 


#5619 
Sivas, circa 1900's 








#5682 Besarabian 
Sumak, circa 1930's oUt circa 1950's 


MSER's COLLECTION OF 


For further Foren eee eye oie lero (Rear private viewing 
of our rare and extensive collection, call or write to: 


Ads 
KU 


Phone: (213) 650-2000, Fax: (213) 654-3190 
8431 Santa Monica Boulevard, West Hollywood, CA 90069-4294 


Appraisals, Leasing & Restorations 


W icon ‘aca oie aba ho 


| 


‘BLUE HOUSE - 


aS Ce 


8440 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA. 90069 
1402 Montana Ave., Santa Monica, CA. 90403 
(213) 852-0747 (310) 451-2243 
--— CLASSIC & ENDURING -:- 





The splendor of old world 
craftsmanship methods 
employed for three generations 
is reflected in the precise 
detailing of the hand crafted 
designs throughout the DEDICATED 
Chancellor's extensive line of 
the classics; re-created with TO THE ART AND CULTURE 
Td M OF Eouat-ba ees Mooete lta ba Tsa 
Cea me tauren tite Cog OF OUR TIME 
tomorrow. 

ECO Bartyeltatte es aera 
Chancellor’s collection is the 
expression of one craftsman 
from the selection of woods to 
be used, to the hand-carved 
fe (CS Toa a eam Na tYcre Cram a of ae 
English clawfoot, a decorative 
French period piece, or the 
finest in finishes and lacquers 


ona Korean or maa style. 





THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 


114 W. Magnolia St. #103 Be ae WA 98225 
(206) 676-7709 Fax (206) 676-5099 
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THE NATURAL BEAUT 


3307 MCKINNEY AVE., DALLAS, TK 75204 
250 WARD AVE.| HONOLULU, HI 96814 
FOR OTHER STATES NORTHWEST OR, WA, BC 
NORTHEAST/MIDWEST 
SOUTHEAST 









(510) (3839-8322 
(714) (650-2200 
(619) |551-9951 


(214)|720-6066 
(808) |591-0685 
(800) 553-5611 
(800) 441-4366 
(800) 445-5720 
























DISCOVER THE EXPERIENCE OF... 


TRA 
ru be of om 
Santa Barbara 


SPECIALISTS IN ORIGINAL ANTIQUE PINE FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND VERY EARLY PIECES ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
FINISHED AND RESTORED TO AN EXACTING STANDARD 
BY OUR EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMEN. 


Corona Det Mar SANTA BARBARA ENCINITAS 
2912 E. CoAst Hwy 410 E. Hatey STREET 940 A First STReet 
Corona Dex Mar, CA RYE eT CU Or ee LOD Encinitas, CA 

714 759-3665 805 962-0250 CREM RPA Ribs 


Invest 


n 
Futures. 


America’s future is its Chil- 
dren. The Boys & Girls Club 
helps our children achieve 

aeed SAG ee | | success for themselves and 
Antique Farahan, 14'x 20' | for America. Make a contri- 


bution today, so they can 
PASADENA RUG MART 


make one tomorrow. 
Established 1932 


juisite Oriental Rugs # Exceptional Service 


530 N. Lake Ave. Pasadena _ (818) 796-8888 + (213) 681-1000 | BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 





POW PO) SEO P 
A DECORATOR SHOWROOM 









IMAGINE the sun We are now opening our showrooms to 
=  dappling discerning individuals. 














through 
the French 
doors 
across the 
soft hues of 
an old 
Aubusson However... | 
carpet. Shopping in a trade building with 120 | 
Imagine a exclusive home furnishing showrooms is quite | 
breeze gently different than shopping in a retail store. 
billowing the Wonderful but definitely different. 
sheers between crisp That's where our consumer Discover Design 
taffeta draperies. program comes in. 
: Imagine sinking into a silk velvet covered sofa To make this new world accessible to you, 


patterns ona lovely 


| 

or letting your fingers trace the marquetry inlaid we ll show you and tell you what you need to | 
know when “working” the showrooms. We'll | 

| 


fruitwood table. make it easy and fun. We'll tell you what to do 


Imaginings first and tell you exactly what showrooms do and 


like these are the don’t do. Then you can begin with confidence. 


first step toward We have tours. A lovely restaurant. You 


creating your own can register for a consultation with a professional 


beautiful rooms. decorator for as little as $100 for up to two hours. 





Sometimes all it And since showroom shopping is not cash 


__ takes to re-imagine your room is to replace one or over the counter, we'll guide you step by step in 

| two “important” pieces. Sometimes just changing making your purchases through a decorator — 

) the accessories can make a room come alive. we have 50 of their portfolios on file for your 

_ But no matter what you decide your choice — or you can arrange your 

| room needs, to transform your room GALLERIA purchases and project coordination 
you simply must have access to the & through a buying service or selected 


| showrooms where decorators select SHOW PLACE department and retail stores. 
| : sii the furniture and DESIGN 
; furnishings that CENTERS 


are the basis 


So come visit us at the 





Galleria & Showplace Design 
Centers, we'll have you shop- 


of truly a ping like a pro in no time. For 


beautiful and more information or a designer 


2 HENRY ADAMS ee 
SAN FRANCISCO consultation reservation 
call 1-800-877-8522. 


Now open to discerning individuals. 1-5 pm Monday-Friday 


SHOWPLACE SQUARE GROUP 


en wonderful 
SUNG) AT 980 GI PLOT LE 





rooms. 
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CO 


Sack warehouses all in one location a 
taining a multi-million dollar inventory ol 
furniture, lighting, architectural appointments 
antiques and artifacts. One day touring ul 
warehouses is equivalent to years of searchii 
in Mexico. 


Setect your treasures from thousands of trul 
unique items or challenge our custom capabil) 
ities in wood & hand forged wrought iron 
Century old techniques, revived to accommo; 
date your most challenging designs — limitec 
only by your imagination. 
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5356 RIVERTON AVE. + N. HOLLYWOOD, CA 91601 + (818) 769-5090 * FAX (818) 769-9425 
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fee Re IPE FOR JUICIER ROASTS, CRISPIER 
eemok EN AND FLAKIER PIES IS IN THE OVEN: 


WE'VE ALWAYS HAD A REPUTATION FOR DOING THE DINNER DISHES BEAUTIFULLY. NOW 
THIS KITCHENAID’ THERMAL-CONVECTION OVEN LETS YOU DO DINNER BEAUTIFULLY, TOO. 
THREE DIFFERENT CONVECTION SETTINGS TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF COOKING. 
— MEATS COME OUT JUICIER. BREADS, CRUSTIER. ANGEL FOOD CAKES 
RISE HIGHER. 
CONVECTION, THE COOKING METHOD USED BY SOME OF THE 
COUNTRY’S BEST CHEFS, USES A FAN TO CIRCULATE HOT AIR OVER, 
i) UNDER AND AROUND FOODS. OUR LARGE CAPACITY, SELF-CLEANING 
iM) OVENS ALSO USE A REAR HEATING ELEMENT FOR BETTER, MORE EVEN 
BAKING. IT LETS YOU BAKE THREE TRAYS OF COOKIES, SIX PIES, EVEN 
A WHOLE } MEAL, ALL AT ONCE, ALL BEAUTIFULLY AND EVENLY BROWNED. 
FOR JUICIER RESULTS, CALL OUR CONSUMER ASSISTANCE CENTER AT 1-800-422-1230 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 
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FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE" 


®REGISTERED TRADEMARK/™TRADEMARK OF KITCHENAID 





©1992 KITCHENAID 











GOOD NEWS 


Prized Possessions 
Increase In Value! 


FIREMAN'’S FUND VALUABLE 
POSSESSIONS COVERAGE WON’T 
SHORT CHANGE YOUR VALUABLES. 


The last thing you need after 
losing a valued possession is a has- 
sle with your insurance company. 
With Fireman’s Fund Valuable 
Possessions coverage, such 
hassles are a thing of the past. 

We pay the full amount you’re 
insured for, so you always know 
exactly how much you'll receive 
before a total loss occurs. That’s a 
claim most other insurance com- 
panies can’t make. 

Fireman’s Fund maintains 
a personalized schedule of your 
prized possessions to allow for 
prompt, accurate claim settle- 
ment. We help keep your cover- 
age up to date by recommending 
periodic appraisals of extremely 
valuable items. 

What's more, we offer higher 
limits than most other insurers, 
with no deductible and few restric- 
tions. We can provide coverage in 
the event of mysterious disap- 
pearance, theft or breakage, even 
when you travel. 

If you'd like solid coverage for 
the things you value most, call 1- 
800-736-9741, ext. 25 for the name 
of the independent agent or broker 
representing Fireman's Fund. 





© 1991 Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 


Fireman's 


“ureman’s Fund. We Insure Good News, _ Fund | 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN NOVEMBER 1992 $5.00 


SPECIAL NEW YORK ISSUE! 
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in your favorite films. . . surrounded by spectacula 

In your own private theatre. This one; from the American 
Artisan Collection by Henredon. Versatile... functional. . . 
classic in character. Inspired by campaign styling and the 
friendlier elements of Arts and Crafts. Beautifully crafted 
cabinetry, with all the space you need for big screen TV, 


speakers and storage; a rack rail system for easy access to 





wires and cables; proper ventilation channel to protect 
component life; built-in data grade surge protection. 
Professional level. ..and all approved by CEDIA; The 
Custom Electronic Design and Installation Association. 
And shown here with components from Denon and Mitsubishi 
and speakers from Altec Lansing. The American Artisan 
Home Theatre, from Henredon. Why not just stay home 
...and go to the movies? For the complete American Artisan 
Collection catalog, showing a wide range of designs in cane, 
glass and brass; oak, knotty oak, ash and olive ash burl, 

for every room in your home, = 

send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. 

A112, Morganton, NC 28655. 

Or call us at 1-800-444-3682 

to order by MasterCard or 

Visa. . .or just to talk. Let us 


hear from you. 
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Copyright ©1992 Architectural Digest 
Publishing Corp. All rights reserved in all 
countries. Copyright contents may not be re- 
produced in any manner without prior written 
permission of Architectural Digest. Printed 

in the United States of America. 
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Architectural Luster for the City 
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Messen and relaxed, easy 
and open. It’s exactly the kind 
of living space lots of ’90s 
families are into. 

What’s called for here is a 
floor with a flair: Armstrong’s 
new Color Passions, a vivid 
collection of Visions” Solarian® 
floors in 25 contemporary 
colors. 

The whiteness of the space 
and new Color Passions’ rich 
shades complement each other 
in a warmly delightful fashion. 
And because it’s one of our very 
best, a Color Passions floor will 
keep its great looks for years. 





Once again, Armstrong’s right 
in step with the way you live. 

For the name of your nearest 
Armstrong Floor Fashion 
Center” retailer, call 1 800 
233-3823. Ask for Dept. VINYL. 
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niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 





own individual environment. 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal amd Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms. 

Each item is carved by hand in 
the classic design of the period and 
signed by the woodcarver; uphol- 
stered pieces are finished to your ~ 
specifications with hand-tied coil 
springs and white goose down. 

ae Design Service. 
Mon. a 10-6 Sat.-Sun. 11-5 


NY NY 10016 
6-1760 


LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I was delighted to come across a 
house by Robert Venturi in your July 
1992 issue (Architecture). It’s unfortu- 
nate that when great architects be- 
come famous they have less time to 
design residences. It’s fortunate, how- 
ever, that Architectural Digest always 
manages to show their important 
house designs. 
Lawrence Lee 
New York, New York 


I loved the Old World style of Un- 
garo’s residence (“Chez Emanuel Un- 
garo,” July 1992). The designer, who 
mixes colors, fabrics and styles in his 
haute couture, has created contrasts 
of a different but equally bold nature 
in his own Paris residence. I found the 
combination of ornate, polished wall 
designs with scuffed furnishings and 
threadbare rugs striking. 
Catherine Murphy 
Chicago, Illinois 


What a beautiful feature on mod- 
ern illustrated books (Antiques, July 
1992). I had not known that there 
were such collaborations between 
some of the twentieth century’s more 
notable artists and writers. Once 
more Architectural Digest has instruct- 
ed and inspired me. 

Bernard Goldberg 

Washington, D.C. 


The AD-at-Large section always con- 
tains a variety of useful ideas. This 
past spring I was redecorating several 
rooms in my house and went through 
three years of back issues. I found 
contacts for wallcoverings, the living 
room sofa and a Japanese screen. It 
sure saved driving and browsing time! 
Florence Martinez 

Houston, Texas 


What does ring true in your article 
on Ambassador and Mrs. Edward N. 
Ney in Canada (July 1992) is what 
they share with most political ap- 


pointees—contempt for government 


workers (“you can’t fire anybody”), 


accompanied by their acceptance of 

a generous government salary and 

perquisites, government housing, gov- 

ernment transportation and govern- 
ment-paid servants. 

Constance Hammond 

Istanbul, Turkey 


John Saladino and Lyn Davis Lear 
created a California fantasy (Visits, 
July 1992). I liked their comfortable, 
sunny rooms and the artwork that in- 
spired them. I enjoyed Norman Lear’s 
views on television too. 
Barbara Young 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Having recently returned from living 
in Japan, I appreciated the articles 
“West Coast Orientation” and “West- 
ern Architects in Japan” in your July 
1992 issue. I hope more Japanese ar- 
chitects take cues from architects such 
as Michael Graves and Stanley Tiger- 
man, whose distinctive structures add 
much to the cityscape. I also hope that 
more Americans discover the beauty 
and purity of Japanese interior design. 
Fran Miller 

Des Moines, Iowa 


[have just seen a copy of the July 1992 
issue of Architectural Digest containing 
the article “Make-over in Lyford Cay.” 
I am extremely disappointed that 
Juan Pablo Molyneux conveyed the 
impression that he was solely respon- 
sible for the architectural content of 
the house. In fact, the Nassau-based 
architectural firm of Robjohns, Clarke 
& Co. was originally selected by the 
client to carry out the renovations to 
the existing structure. Much of the ar- 
chitectural detailing appearing in the 
exterior and interior photographs is 
the work of this firm. 
David N. Clarke 
Robjohns, Clarke & Co. 
Nassau, Bahamas 
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The fine line between sculpture and engineering. 
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One block South of San Diego freeway (405) near Baker Solid 18 karat gold and brushed stainless steel, precision-tested quartz movement, 
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Parce qu elles se sont almées. 
Parce que leur beauté les a rendues immortelles. 


Parce qu enfin, elles ne s’étaient jamais rencontrées, 
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} al un jour reve de les réunir... 
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Pierre Bernardaud 


Because we love them, Because their beauty and power are everlasting. 
Because they have never met, | had a dream to unite them... 








2.Moscow 3. New York 


Paris 


A unique collection. It was 

dream... and Bernardaud 
aade it come true: erasing 
vorders, and bringing toge- 
her in perfect harmony six of 
he most beautiful cities in the 
vorld. 
_ This impossible feat has 
een a passionate challenge 
or Bernardaud. Today New 





5. Berlin 6. London 


1. Rome 


York, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Moscow and London are 
assembled ina prestigious and 
far reaching collection: Les 
“Metropoles”. 


Each plate is a reflection of 


a metropolis highlighted in its 
most noteable and unforgetta- 
ble features. Incorporating no 


less than twenty gouache tints 


and water colors. 

Three hundred drawings 
in miniature or realistic sket- 
ches have been rendered to 
allow a selection of twenty - 
twenty-five of their most bril- 
lant architectural wonders. 
Blending the artistic tech- 
niques of engraving, gold pati- 


na and water colors, our col- 


lection results in a spectacle 
of each and every decora- 
tive detail. You need not wait 
any longer... Discover and 
enjoy Les “Metropoles” by 


Bernardaud. 
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Voyages I-IV by Suzuki. Haiku by Buson. Heights: 3%4"-5¥%". $475-$625. A collection of imaginary voyages from ocean depths to MUSEUM CRYSTAL 


outer planetary space. Shown left to right, Moon and Earth, Hidden Cave, Castle in Russia, River Trout. Hoya Crystal Gallery. 450 f OYA 
Park at 57th, NY 10022. (800) 654.0016 for complimentary brochures or $5 catalogue. Also available at select Neiman Marcus stores. 
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Designing interiors can pose innumerable 
challenges for professionals and “civilians” 
alike. To help demystify the process, Archi- 
tectural Digest has established something 
entirely new in the realm of design—a 900 
phone number offering twenty-four-hour 
decorating information. Over the past few months 
we've canvassed the world’s top interior designers, 
gathering their strategies for dealing with everything 


ROB LANG 


Architectural Luster for the City 

As a principal interior architect at a ma- 
jor corporate firm and the head of his 
own residential practice in New York 
City, Charles T. Young has the best of 
both worlds. “Theaters, hotels and resi- 
dences are my favorite building types,” 
he says. “When they're at their best, 
they embody an air of theatricality that 
raises them to a level of art.” In one of his first residential 
designs—an apartment overlooking Central Park—he con- 
densed that sense of drama into what had been two small 
apartments. “My background forced me to focus on the de- 
tails, but doing a residence helped broaden my exposure to 
the palette of materials,’ Young says. The next residence he 
is planning—“a descendant of the New York apartment” 
directly across from Pickfair in Beverly Hills—will ensure 
the continuity, and theatricality, of his work. See page 132. 





Charles T. Young 


Dramatic Spaces Above the 

Bright Lights 

“New York is such an incredibly excit- 
ing place,” says Thomas Britt, whose 
numerous projects in the metropolis 
include a large high-rise apartment 
with spectacular views. “It’s like living 
on another planet—a Noah's ark of the 
twenty-first century. The city is a melt- 
ing pot of all sorts of people from every country around the 
world, and we're all cooped up together ona tiny island. 





Thomas Britt 


That creates a lot of energy. The diversity of people is what 
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from'the effective use of color to furniture 
arrangement to fabric selection. Each week, 
a new recorded message will present ideas 
and insights from one of the renowned de- 
signers whose work you've seen in our 
pages. For more detailed information about 
Architectural Digest’s 900 number, which was intro- 
duced on October 1, please turn to the special notice 
on page 246 of this issue. ; 


Vine eee Editor-in-Chief 








makes New York so wonderful for me. I never know who 
I'll be working with next or what kind of project it will be. 
That makes things even more exciting.” See page 142. 


Blank Verse on Central Park West 

For Vicente Wolf, who recently redid 
an apartment on Central Park, New 
York is a city quite unlike any other. 
“It’s all the things you hate and all the 
things you love, like a bad romance. It’s 
a hard city at best, and at worst it can 
be relentless, especially for a creative 
person. Even though New York is very 
temperamental, I’d be hard-pressed to find another place 
to live. This city has made me what I am, and I don’t think 
it could have happened anywhere else. Because there are 
so many foreigners all living together, you’re not bound 
by one point of view. It’s all out there. The best thing is 





XS 


Vicente Wolf 


that openness. New York says, ‘Give me what you have to . 


offer, and I'll listen.’ If you’re amusing and talented and 
bright, no matter what color, race or background, it will 
take you.” See page 150. 


Matthew Modine’s Manhattan 

“It’s been around a hundred years, and 
it looks as if it will be around another 
hundred,” says Matthew Modine of 
the Stickley furniture he’s been collect- 
ing over the years. The actor, who grew 
up in the West and whose great-grand- 


Matthew Modine mother was an Osage Indian, takes a 


continued on page 22 
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hands-on approach to his concerns 
about history, his roots and the legacy 
he will leave his own children. He has 
a plan to plant forty trees in Manhat- 
tan’s Washington Square Park, and 
when there was a rat scare at his son’s 
school, Modine turned up with rat 
traps. He is equally hands-on in his ap- 
proach to his screen roles. “I went from 
learning to fly a B-17 for Memphis Belle 
to learning how to sail a twelve-meter yacht for Wind,” 
Modine says of the film about an American sailor’s quest to 
win the America’s Cup. His next film, Equinox, is described 
as a dark, romantic fable, and he has a part in Robert Alt- 
man’s new film, Short Cuts. Modine also paints, as do de- 
signers Richard Gillette and Stephen Shadley, who were 
both artists before they became designers. “We've always 
looked at our work as creating a piece of art,” says Gillette. 
“What's modern is to take all these elements of design and 
bring them into a whole new language.” “We look forward 
to each project being different,” says Shadley. “But basically 
we're just aiming at having a good time.” See page 158. 


Richard Gillette 
Stephen Shadley 


A Welcome Retreat on Beekman Place 
Though designer Marjorie Shushan 
has worked in New Orleans, San Diego 
and Los Angeles, she believes that 
New York offers an unrivaled wealth 
of sources and services. “I choose to 
live in New York because of what's 
available here,” she says. “I can’t drive 
in a taxi down Madison Avenue with- 
out looking in windows. I’m shopping all the time.” Her 
latest project is a guest apartment on Beekman Place. 
Shushan calls the result “a dream suite—you don’t want to 
leave in a hurry.” To establish a feeling of permanency, she 
combined English tables, Venetian and French mirrors and 
other antiques with an array of Japanese pieces—from 
eighteenth-century bronze vases to an Edo-period hand 
mirror. “I’ll mix anything,” Shushan says. “If I like it, it’s 
all going to go together. What's awful is when people 
take a piece from one house or another and then put it all 
together. If you don’t have taste, integrity and a vision of 
the whole, all you get is a hodgepodge. That’s not what 
eclectic is.” See page 166. 


Marjorie Shushan 


Park Avenue Harmonies for 

Clive Davis 

Arista Records founding president 
Clive Davis, who counts Carly Simon 
and Whitney Houston among his cli- 
knew he 


ents, wanted something 


] 


“glamorous” for his Park Avenue apart- 


Clive Davis 


ment, so designers Robert Metzger and 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





Michael Christiano devised an interior 
that was both sophisticated and relax- 
ing. The main space, now a living/din- 
ing/media area, has textured walls that 
were painted with a semigloss hand- 
finished with a transparent mixture of 
pigments and linseed oil, and then 
glazed. The colors they selected are 
mostly taupes and beiges. “The neutral 
tones, with a drop of burgundy here 
and there, can absorb anything,” says Metzger. They also 
provide a suitable backdrop for Davis's art collection, 
which includes works by Joan Mitchell, Lee Krasner and 
Adolph Gottlieb. “The art represents my own aesthetic 
outlook and my personal feelings for the artists,” says 
Davis. “I’ve always admired the depth of Gottlieb’s work, 
and I’m very proud to own a sculpture by Louise Nevelson, 
who was my friend.” See page 178. 


Robert Metzger 
Michael Christiano 


Uptown English 

“T was fortunate to move to New York 
in the early seventies,” says English- 
born Georgina Fairholme, who recent- 
ly designed a classic Park Avenue 
apartment. “During that time, and par- 
ticularly through the eighties, New 
York was the interior design capital of 
the world. Everybody was doing so 
much, it was quite an invigorating period. My work was 
always varied, and my clients quite an international 
mix. There was also—and still is—a wealth of artists and 
craftsmen in the city. The people I worked with, whether 
they were lighting experts or woodworkers or trompe- 
l’oeil painters, were very talented, and that made my job 
even more interesting. I now live and work in Siena, Italy, 
which is a lot quieter, but I look back at my time in New 
York as an exciting chapter in my life.” See page 186. 


Georgina Fairholme 


Upper East Side Renovation 


me,” says Timothy Macdonald, who 
updated a prewar apartment on the 
Upper East Side for her and her hus- 
band, Joel. “She has very clear likes and 
dislikes.” For the designer and his asso- 
ciate Jane S. Ellsworth, “The challenge 
was to get everything she had ever had 
an idea about into one apartment, and I think we just about 
did it,” he says. Architect Ralph Gillis, who worked with as- 
sociates Marcia Previti and Rich Oechsler, found the histor- 
ical context of the apartment intriguing. “Nothing was in 
the right place and nothing worked,” says Gillis, whose 
firm is completing a 250,000-square-foot project in the Pan 
Am Building. “But I love working on these old buildings. 


Timothy Macdonald 


continued on page 24 


“Marsha Handel is the perfect client for 
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continued from page 22 


The lifestyle was so different in New York when they were 
built. We're redesigning an apartment in a brownstone that 
has seven maids’ rooms, and guess what? The clients don’t 
have seven maids.” Macdonald is also designing a ranch on 
several thousand acres near Zion National Park. “I’m buy- 
ing a lot of Mormon antiques,” he explains, “a lot of quirky 
stuff.” See page 202. 


Experiments in Style 

The William Merritt Chase painting of 
the Shinnecock Hills of Southampton, 
Long Island, that hangs in the bed- 
room of interior designer and antiques 
dealer Anthony Ingrao’s Manhattan 
apartment has a very personal mean- 





ing: It is a mirror image of the Hither 
Hills in Montauk, where he used to 
own a nineteenth-century Cotswold-style stone cottage 
perched on a cliff over the sea—until it burned to the 
ground in January 1991. “The fire started during the Super 
Bowl,” he recalls, “so all the firemen were around the TV at 
the firehouse.” They tore themselves away, but to no avail. 
It took a hundred and twenty firemen from four towns to 
put out the fire. Ingrao is now painstakingly rebuilding. 
Meanwhile, in addition to his Manhattan residence, he has 


Anthony Ingrao 





two dwellings with which to console himself: an apart- 
ment in Paris facing the dome of the Invalides and an 
eleventh-century former abbey in the Lubéron. See page 210. 


Blithe Spirit on Fifth 

Bokara Legendre is indefatigable. For 
years she produced and hosted talk 
shows on both radio and television in 
Washington, D.C., Palm Beach and 
New York. At the moment she’s putting 
together a performance piece about 
wolves and doing a series of paintings 
of wolves. Though she moves between 
New York and San Francisco, she considers a converted 
horse barn in Big Sur to be her “real” studio. “It’s on a fifty- 
acre property where I’ve spent several years in an idyllic 
Taoist setting by the sea,” she says. Her Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment, originally part of Marjorie Merriweather Post's pent- 
house triplex, is filled with the fruits of Legendre’s 
travels—among them objects from Tibet and India and a 
sizable giltwood Buddha from Burma. “I drag that Bud- 
dha with me wherever I go,” she says. “But once I lived for 
a year in a San Francisco apartment, and I couldn’t fit it 
in the elevator, so it had to spend the winter in an artist 
friend’s studio under a blanket.” See page 214.0 


Bokara Legendre 
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STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward, to be 
published by Doubleday. 


CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY, the author of Steaming 
to Bamboola, The White House Mess and Wet 
Work, is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer and the editor of Forbes FYI. He is at 
work on a novel about the New Puritanism. 


SUSAN CHEEVER is the author of five novels and 
Home Before Dark, a biography of her father, 
John Cheever. Her most recent book is Tree- 
tops: A Family Memotr. 


E. L. Doctorow is the author of Ragtime, Loon 
Lake, The Book of Daniel, World's Fair and Billy 
Bathgate. His new novel, The Soul, will be pub- 
lished in the spring by Random House. 


MICHAEL FRANK'S essays and articles have ap- 
peared in The New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times and Antaeus. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art. 


145 East 6Ist Street, New York, N. 
Telephone 212 593 2788 
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CONTRIBEREORS 


PAuL GOLDBERGER is the Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning architecture critic and the cultural news 
editor for The New York Times. 


MicHaet Peppiatt is the editor of Art Interna- 
tional in Paris and is currently working on an 
anthology of the best writing published in the 
magazine over the last 35 years. 


Brooks Peters writes frequently about travel, 
design and the arts. 


ANTHONY Roberts is a poet, translator and 
writer who has lived in France for 20 years. 
He has published two volumes of poetry and 
is currently working on a novel. 


PHyLLis Rose is the author of Parallel Lives: 
Five Victorian Marriages and Jazz Cleopatra: Jo- 
sephine Baker in Her Time. A collection of her 
essays, Never Say Goodbye, was published last 
year. She is working on The Norton Book of 
Women's Lives, which will appear in fall 1993. 


ROBERT ROSENBLUM is a professor of fine arts at 
New York University and the author of Mod- 
ern Painting in the Northern Romantic Tradition 
and Paintings in the Musée d'Orsay, among oth- 
ei books. He wrote the introduction to The Jeff 
Koons Handbook, published by the Anthony 
d’Offay Gallery in London earlier this year. 


NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Marilyn and James Marinaccio 





JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor and author of The Way 
Life Was, The American Family and The Hudson 
River 1850-1918. 


Dona_p Sproto, whose books include Laurence 
Olivier: A Biography and biographies of Alfred 
Hitchcock, Tennessee Williams, Lotte Lenya 
and Preston Sturges, is the author of Blue An- 
gel: The Life of Marlene Dietrich, published by 
Doubleday. Marilyn Monroe: A Biography will 
be published in the spring by HarperCollins. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New York 
and teaches architectural criticism at Barnard. 


JupitH THURMAN is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and the author of Isak Di- 
nesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won the 
1986 National Book Award. She is writing a 
biography of Colette for Knopf. 


WILLIAM Weaver won the PEN translation 
award for The Name of the Rose and Foucault's 
Pendulum. An Architectural Digest contributing 
writer, he is a member of the American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters. 
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We move among the silent decisions 
of the nineteenth-century dead. They made 
New York a global city, the place to be. 


WE MAKE A MISTAKE to condescend to 
the past as if it were preparatory 
to our own time. New York in the 
nineteenth century was more cre- 
ative, more deadly, more of a genius 
society, than it is now. It was high 
tech, heavily into railroading and 
telegraphy. Rotary presses put tens 
of thousands of newspapers on the 
streets for a penny or two. Enormous 
steam engines powered the mills 
and manufactories. Gas lamps lit the 
city at night. Public schools flour- 
ished. A city board of health enacted 
sanitation reforms that ended epi- 
demic cholera. 

The war of secession made New 
York rich. When it was over there was 
nothing to stop progress—no classical 
ruins of ideas, no superstitions, to re- 
tard civil republican ardor. Not that 
much had to be destroyed or over- 
turned, as in the European cultures of 
Roman towns and medieval guilds. A 
few Dutch farms were razed, villages 
melded into towns, towns burned 
into precincts, and all at once block 
and tackle were raising the marble 
and granite mansions of Fifth Ave- 
nue, and burly roundsmen were wad- 
ing through the stopped traffic on 
Broadway, slapping horses on the 
rumps, disengaging carriage wheels 
and cursing the heedless entangle- 
ment of horsecars, stages, drays and 
two-in-hands by which the people 
undertook to drive themselves into 
their business day. 

The air was bad then too. Cinder- 


Nineteenth New York 


ous locomotives ran down 
the avenues on elevated 
tracks. Coal stoked the 
steamships and the ferries. 
At night the flaming stacks 
of the foundries on the Jer- 
sey shore sent clouds of 
smoke across the river. Cook- 
stoves in homes burned coal, 
and on a winter morning 
without wind, black plumes 
rose from the chimneys in or- 
derly rows, like the shimmer- 
ing citizens of a necropolis. 

Not church spires but fire 
towers were the tallest structures. 
Fire wardens tapped their telegraph 
keys and after a few minutes the hose 
companies came at a gallop. 

The city’s water-supply system was 
put in place in the 1840s. From a 
string of Catskill lakes, the water 
flowed through Westchester in con- 
duits, crossed the Harlem River on 
the High Bridge viaduct of fifteen Ro- 
man arches and came to rest lapping 
the cobblestoned banks of the Cro- 
ton Distributing Reservoir at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue, 
where the New York Public Library 
stands today. 

Of course, in the antebellum era, 
Forty-second and Fifth was the 
northern edge of civilization. Central 
Park, well to the north, was not yet 
unfolded, a wreckage of nature, all 
mudholes and ditches and berms of 
shoveled earth, a park still in the 


DUANE MICHALS 


minds of its imaginers. So everyone 





SUP ooeeAKER: E) lL. DOGCTOROW 


“Billy Bathgate, World’s Fair, The Book of Daniel 
and Ragtime are, among other things, New 
York novels. It would seem New York is the 
chosen city of my imagination,” says author 
E. L. Doctorow. His forthcoming novel, The 
Soul, is set in New York after the Civil War. 


went to the reservoir. The retaining 
walls were twenty-five feet thick and 
rose forty-four feet high in a kind of 
Egyptian slant. The corners were re- 
lieved by trapezoidal turrets, and 
bisecting each long wall face were 
temple doors. You went in, climbed 
up a stair and came out in the sky. It 
was at the reservoir people soothed 
their spirits, walking arm in arm with 
their friends along the parapet. If they 
wanted a breeze in summer, here is 
Where it would blow. Puffs rippled 
the water. Children launched their 
toy sloops. From this elevation the 
rising city seemed to fall back be- 
fore something that wasn’t a city, a 
squared expanse of black water that 


continued on page 36 
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VIEW OF THE DISTRIBUTING RESERVOIR. 
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In 1842 the Croton Distributing Reservoir, which held 20 million gallons of water, opened on Fifth Avenue at what is now the site of the 


New York Public Library. The creation of a water delivery system transformed the city. Diarist George Templeton Strong wrote in 1842 
that New Yorkers were leading “rather an amphibious life . . . constantly making new discoveries in the art and mystery of ablution.” 


was in fact the geometric absence of a 
city. This was the closest they could 
come to pastoral. 

The Egyptian motif held too in “the 
Tombs,” the municipal prison on Cen- 
tre Street, a block-square, two-story 
columned structure with sun-god 
embellishments. But the nineteenth- 
century city copied nearly every style 
of the past—classical Greek, Roman- 
esque, Second Empire, Belle Epoque, 
Gothic and Moorish. New York in the 
nineteenth was a bizarre, endlessly 
self-revising culture of ancestor wor- 
ship. Its most original architectural 
idea was to house the immigrant mil- 
lions in Tenement. 

Our generations were raw, spiritu- 
ally unformed. Our literature was just 
proposing itself, and our national 
character was so cloven, so self-con- 
tentious, as to be undetermined. The 
people were given to rioting. They 
rioted when flour went from seven 
to twenty dollars a barrel, when ab- 
olitionists spoke; they burned the 


Colored Orphan Asylum on Fifth 
Avenue when Lincoln ordered con- 
scription. There were gang riots 
when the Dead Rabbits clashed with 
the Roach Guards, and police riots 
when the old-guard Municipals 
fought the usurper Metropolitans. 

Armies of newsboys battled for 
their corners, Hibernian societies at- 
tacked Orangemen’s parades, church- 
men thundered from their pulpits, 
thieves in soft caps sapped thieves 
in tall hats, and matrons pointedly 
did not invite one another to their 
balls. Ragpickers, a professional class, 
roamed the streets. 

After the war the Tweed Ring creat- 
ed a model for systematic corruption 
that is the envy of politicians to this 
day. The Wall Street stock frauds, in- 
sider trading schemes and market 
cornering conspiracies of the time 
have never in our century been sur- 
passed, though not for lack of trying. 
The theme of the nineteenth was 
excess, excess in everything-—plea- 





sure, gaudy display, endless toil, and 
death. Vagrant children slept in the 
alleys. A conspicuously self-satisfied 
class of new wealth and weak intel- 
lect was all aglitter in a setting of mass 
misery. Walt Whitman renders some 
of his feeling for the time in his poem 
“Song of Myself.” He was the city’s 
bard, among other things, and not all 
that unknown. 

Somehow I have 
Stand back! 

Give me a little time beyond my cuffed 
head and slumbers and dreams and 
gaping... 

I deliberately leave out of this 
reverie the colossal figures, the poli- 
ticians, newspapermen, artists and 
writers, clerics criminals merchants 
and millionaires by which we identify 
the postwar decades of the nine- 
teenth New York. Somehow, individ- 
ual personality confuses the matter. It 
is easier to feel their culture in the ag- 
gregate. We move among the silent 
decisions of the nineteenth-century 


been stunned. 


continued on page 42 
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dead. It is their spirit that directs us— 
in their street names and configura- 
tions, in the technology they devised, 
in their buildings still standing and, 
hauntingly, in the structures long 
razed. They made New York a global 
city, the place to come to from every 
part of the world, the place to be. 
They invested a lot of money in a very 
small space. With their oyster bars, 
theaters, saloons, racecourses, beer 
gardens, dance halls and brothels, 
they proposed an ethic of human in- 
satiability. From them we inherit, in 
any moment's crowding at the inter- 
section of two New York City streets, 
a vision of the anarchy of human in- 
tent. And New York, as the point of 
convergence of many of the world’s 
cultures, suggests the unreality of 
all of them. 

The islanded city grew not up but 
in a northerly direction, and its cit- 
izens were taught twentieth-cen- 
tury time by the speed with which 


Nineteenth New York 
continued from page 36 


acreage was covered in paving stones. 
One day a limestone mansion would 
appear in a field. The next day it 
stood on a city street with horse 
and carriage riding by. The frontier 
was pioneered often by charities. The 
nineteenth tended to put its wel- 
fare institutions as far out of town 
as possible, behind stone walls and 
high hedges. Orphanages, insane asy- 
lums, poorhouses, sanatoriums and 
mission homes for fallen women 
were built far uptown—in Washing- 
ton Heights or on the North River 
where the land was cheap or on the 
East River islands. 

Today, from East River Drive you 
can see the ruins of the old city 
almshouse standing on the south end 
of Blackwell's Island. The astonish- 
ing thing in this city celebrated for 
tearing itself down and beginning 
again every generation or so is how 
much of the nineteenth is still visible. 
The Federal-style brick town houses 


in the West Village... the Jefferson 
Market Library .. . the great volumi- 
nous brownstone Cooper Union col- 
lege on Astor Place, where Lincoln 
spoke...the stolid rows on West 
Twenty-third Street where the well- 
to-do moved to get away from the 
noise of downtown . . . the Brooklyn 
Bridge . . . the Memorial arch at Wash- 
ington Square...the esplanade in 
Central Park .. . the Armory on Park 
Avenue. ...In every neighborhood, 
from the Lower East Side to Harlem, 
well kept or neglected, the century is 
still with us, the ghostly nineteenth. 
On nights of fog you see it best. 
Look south, over lower Manhattan: 
A heavy fog works its way down 
through the architectural strata. First 
the World Trade Center disappears, 
then the fifty- and sixty-story office 
buildings of glass, then the early- 
twentieth-century stone Woolworth 
Building . . . story by story the skyline 
blacks out, modernity deconstructs, 
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and all that is left is the nineteenth- 
century city. Its grandeur is ground 
level. 
Street, in the fine mist, past the iron 
fronts, and know that this is the city 
that Melville saw. 

The nineteenth is quietly with us 
in all sorts of fogs and dreams. Per- 
haps it is, after all, a ghost city that 
stands to contemporary New York as 
some panoramic negative print. It is 


You can walk down Greene 


reversed in its lights and shadows, 
and its seasons are turned around. 
It is a companion city of the other 
side, some moral hologram gener- 
ated from an unknown but intense 
radiation of historical energy and 
randomly come to imprint on our 
dreaming brains. 

So I won't here write of New York’s 
actual history, the famous murders, 
fires, riots, strikes, conventions, state 
visits and other momentous events 
that, if they were marked, would stip- 
ple the city in brass plaques. Let one 
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Nineteenth New York 


parade stand for all: the slow march 
that was like a commencement pro- 
cession for our century—the funeral 
march carrying the body of Abraham 
Lincoln up Broadway. For, of course, 
centuries don’t neatly end and begin 
centennially, but in their middles, 
in their accidental years of spiri- 
tual prophecy. 

We can look at the steel engravings 
that were made on that day and think 
of the city as silent, as if etched in- 
to history on an engraver’s pen. But 
a hushed crowd is not silent: There 
was a restless sibilance, a rustling, 
an intoned exhalation of grief; peo- 
ple pushed and shoved, shoulder to 
shoulder, and cried and muttered 
opinions to the air. Some took it upon 
themselves to narrate what they saw 
to others seeing the same thing, as if it 
weren't enough to look, as if the sight 
brought forth words as a church ser- 
vice brought forth prayer or psalm. 
They spoke of the caisson as it was 
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coming, and describ«« it as it went by, 


id looked like 


Children were 


and suggested what it h 
when it had passed. 
held aloft and instructed to commit 
the scene to memory: an immense 
military procession, seemingly end- 
less blocks of funereal infantry fol- 
lowed by a company of cavalry, the 
horses dressed with head plumes, 
and then, in a hollow moving square 
of men, the ornate hearse itself, 
canopied and bunted and draped in 
the color that buries color, the color 
that eclipses light and life. A puzzling 
parade to a young eye, perhaps even 
disappointing, lacking cannon, lack- 
ing the martial spirit and a drummed- 
out military music to set the pace. 
The Union's flags flew from the 
rooftops at half-mast and from the 
hearse in gathers dipped in deference 
to death.... The hoisted frowning 
child watched the hearse, which 
seemed reluctant to bear its burden, 


continued on page 48 
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Experience firsthand our elegant new collection of 
Montblanc writing instruments and accessories. 


> Allow us to assist you in choosing the Montblanc that’s perfect for you. 
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The Meisterstiick Collection - Only Montblanc’s master craftsmen 


could bring together so many precious materials so beautifully. 


DAYTON'S MARSHALL FIELD'S HUDSON'S 


In Chicago, visit the new Montblanc boutique at the Marshall Field's State Street Store 
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Quadrillions are cut to produce optimum brilliancy and are prepared with extreme passion for Quality. For your 
assurance each piece is signed ‘QUAD’ and each piece is accompanied with a certificate of authenticity and an 
International warranty. For more information call Cecilia at 800-223-3374 or 213-622-6683. 


é 29 EAST 10th STREE L¥NEWVORRUN.Y. 10003 
TEL: (22) 254-1877 *" FA X=4219) 288-1236 
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Nineteenth New York 
continued from page 43 


and heard the muffled drums and the 
independently rhythmed footfall cf 
horses alone with their task, the in- _ 
credibly ordinary stamp of horse’s 
foot upon the pavement being now a 
monumental sound in the unnatural- 

ly chastened city. 

And set alone in the middle of all 
this rustling pushing watching, the 
subject of everyone's attention, was 
the thing that could not be seen, a 
body in its box, recumbent and hid- 
den like any body given for burial, re- 
cumbent and hidden with its hands 
across its breast, while his famous 
face glowed in the child’s brain, the 
long, homely, sad-eyed face so im- 
mense in death as to be construed by 
public grief in the cloud formations | 
hovering over the sunless city, and 
evoking, as the pathetic coffin could 
not, the moral immensity of what 
had happened. 

Some regnant purpose was en- 

















shrouded in his death, but what was 
it? He had not been reasonable to 
suggest by his martyrdom a noble 
plane of thought beyond the reach of — 
most of us. 

But for weeks afterward, remnants 


The astonishing thing 
is how much of the 
nineteenth is visible. 


and tatters of the funereal muslin, 
torn by wind and rain, hung from the 
windows of the parade route. Black 
dye stains marred the facades of the 
limestone buildings and blotted the 
awnings of the shops and restaurants. 
The city was unnaturally still. People 
were not themselves. The Union vet- 
erans, with their pinned-up sleeves 
and crutches at the entrance of A. T. 
Stewart's department store, saw coins 
rain into their tin cups. 

And then some soulless, social re- 
solve began to work itself out of his 
grave and rise again. And the city’s 
new century began. 
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Open your mind to the possibilities of Sub-Zero. As the leader in 
built-in refrigeration, we offer you a complete line of 13 models to meet 
your needs. The design and flexibility of our over-and-under, side-by side, 
all-freezer and all-refrigerator and undercounter models give you countless 
storage options. And the classic beauty of a Sub-Zero builds in beauty to 
your kitchen regardless of the look — traditional, contemporary, wood, 
Stainless steel or whatever your choice. 


Our award-winning design, performance and skilled 
crafisn backed by the best warranty in the 
b sar Sub-Zero Protection Plan. 
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clientele. Now, Cyma’s new Signature timepiece, a masterwork of accuracy and design, is 
available in the United States. Remarkably thin. Super water-resistant to 165 ft. The Cyma 
Signature is the choice for the discriminating American who would prefer not to wear the 


watch everyone else is wearing. 
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CYMA 


THE ULTIMATE SWISS TIMEPIECE 


Sold in America only at select jewelers. 
For the Cvma jeweler nearest 
vou call 1-800-359-3163 
Shown in IS karat gold and stainless steel. 
hers with diamonds. 
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A diamond masterpiece 


For the woman who insists on being genuine 
Every Quadrillion diamond is picked for its’ high color and purity and is cut to produce optimum brilliancy. 
In the hands of the master jeweler Quadrillion jewelry is made with the upmost attention to details. 
The result is an outstanding quality . Quality that shines through the entire piece and sets the Quadrillion apart. 
ity that sparkles in the eyes of the woman who wears it. 
Quality that makes every genuine Quadnrillion piece a possession to be prized for generations. 


MANDARIN GEMS 


FINE JEwWeELR Y & DIiAMONODS 





Inland Center Mall Cerritos Mall Montclair Plaza Del AmoFashionCenter Santa Anita Fashion Park Burbank 


17795 (714) 888-6162 (310) 402-0509 (714) 624-8054 (310) 542-7796 (818) 445-3192 (818) 563-9812 


GENUINE ONLY IF SIGNED 'QUAD' AND ACCOMPANIED WITH A CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 
Quadrillion is a registered Trademark of Ambar Diamonds Inc. © Ambar 1992 
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322 University Ave. © Palo Alto, CA 94301 © (415) 323-1331 
350 Main Street ¢ Los Altos, CA 94022 © (415) 949-1122 
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THE VALUE OF THE KREISS COLLECTION IS MUCH MORE THAN THE BEAUTY AND EASY ELEGANCE THAT COMES FROM CREATING 
EACH PIECE OURSELVES AND USING ONLY THE FINEST NATURAL MATERIALS. IT LIES IN OUR FURNITURE'S UNIQUE ABILITY 
TO IGNITE YOUR SPIRIT. IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN FURNITURE THAT IS ALWAYS ADDING TO YOUR LIFE, VISIT YOUR NEAREST 
KREISS SHOWROOM FOR THE BEST VALUE IN TOWN. 





GRAND OPENING IN CHICAGO, SEATTLE & GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. 
Los Angeles . New York . San Francisco . Laguna Niguel . La Jolla. Rancho Mirage . Dania, FL . Atlanta . Dallas . Tokyo . Boston 
Scottsdale . Denver . Houston . Washington DC . Indianapolis . (800)735 -7347 
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Adam Kalkin’s Inventive Take on a Downtown Cliché 


By Suzanne Stephens 


ADAM KALKIN HAS created something 
rare in Manhattan—a residence that 
manages to be at once intimate and 
expansive. Located on the edge of 
SoHo in an 1860s brick building that 
used to be a hat factory, the 1,800- 
square-foot loft incorporates a clever 
arrangement of living spaces without 
sacrificing the overall impression of 
one light, soaring room. “It’s like a 
garden with individual structures 
that form the landscape instead of 
plants,” says Kalkin. 

Though most of the loft is open, 
three distinct spaces—a master bed- 
room, a guest bedroom and a sitting 
area—are grouped in one corner. The 
bedrooms are housed in tight, elevat- 
ed, boxlike containers placed so that 
they in turn define the sitting area. 
The master bedroom, which is lined 


BELOW: The loft is divided into two areas: a cluster of sleeping com- 
partments with a sitting area, left, and an open living/dining space. “The 
rope leads to a little penthouse and is vertical in a vertical city— 
people take their struggle upward very seriously,’ Kalkin points out. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 








‘Among the inspirations were New York in- 
dustrialism and highly refined French bed 
linen,” says Adam Kalkin (above) of a loft he 
designed in a former hat factory near SoHo. 


with books (both real and trompe 
l'oeil), opens onto the sitting area, 
while the guest bedroom is oriented 
toward the main living room. When 
privacy is desired, gray vinyl curtains 
can be pulled across the open ends of 
the bedrooms. 

The sequestering of these close- 
ly configured “rooms” establishes a 
sense of density quite different from 
the main living space. “In a modest 
way, the loft mirrors the reality out- 
side,” Kalkin explains, “where the 
world is composed of overlapping im- 
ages.” This may be true, but the urban 
reality outside is not as artfully com- 
posed as Kalkin’s interior version. 

The living/dining area of the loft is 
pure and simple, but not too simple. 
A long steel I-beam stretches aggres- 
sively across the length of the ceiling, 





ABOVE: “It’s more a primitive essay in movement than a 
dining table,” says Kalkin of the steel device that folds down 
from the ceiling. He also designed the high-backed chairs. 


continued on page 54 
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“When you love what you're doing as much as 


I do, it doesn’t feel like Work” mics bnins 


Wherever he travels, Placido Domingo conductor is like a Roman charioteer,” 


carries a series of green bound books he says. “He has a hundred horses 
into which he writes his engagements up _—on stage and a hundred horses in the 
to three years in advance. Such are the pit. And he has to control them all.” 
demands the opera world makes on one Throughout his career, Domingo 
of its most sought-after performers. has held himself to the highest stan- 
His ability to thrill an audience 1s dards of performance. It’s the same 
such that a legendary curtain call in measure he uses when selecting a 
Vienna lasted over an hour. “‘It would timepiece. “My Rolex is perfect for 
have been easier,’ Placido said, ‘‘to sing me,” he states. “You could say 
the opera all over again.” it’s one of my favorite tt, 
Domingo has committed nearly instruments.” wW 


a hundred operatic roles to memory. He 
believes this daunting repertoire 1s nec- 
essary to attract the widest possible 
audience because his ambition is to 
help more people, all over the world, 
enjoy the music he loves. 
More than a singer, 
Domingo is also a respected 
conductor. “The operatic 














Rolex Oyster Perpetual GMT- Master II Date Chronometer in 18kt gold with matching Jubilee bracelet 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 669 , Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022-5383 
Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, GMT- Master II and Jubilee are trademarks 
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continued from page 50 


seemingly for structural purposes. 
Actually, it serves as a track that sup- 
ports a steel contraption, which un- 
folds to become a small table and can 
further expand to double in size. 
While some might regard the assem- 
blage as too elaborate for dining, 
Kalkin remarks, “I like to explore the 
obscure ways things work.” 

Having studied landscape paint- 
ing, Kalkin developed an interest in 
architecture and design when he was 
an undergraduate at Vassar College. 
He went on to study architecture at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
before spending a year at the progres- 
sive Architectural Association in Lon- 
don. Since then, Kalkin has designed 
furniture and houses, including his 
own on Martha's Vineyard (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, June 1990). He is work- 
ing on another house on the Vineyard 
and a store in New Jersey. He also col- 
laborated with Dutch artist Aernout 
Mik on an installation for a design fair 
in Belgium opening this fall. “We've 
tried to create a giant interior garden 
with live animals, people, machin- 
ery and art objects in an abandoned 
brewery in Kortrijk,” Kalkin explains. 

The artistic gesture plays a signif- 
icant role in the SoHo loft too. A rope 
hanging from an upper-level work 
space has an aesthetic dimension as 
well as a very practical function: It is a 
means of access to a small penthouse 
until Kalkin is able to design and 


entive Take on a Downtown Cliché 





ABOVE: The sleeping area is composed of 
distinct containerlike structures that act as 
bedrooms. “The guest bedroom, which is on 
wheels, can be moved, acknowledging the 
transience of the guest,” Kalkin explains. A 
family portrait hangs above the 19th-century 
sleigh bed. Vinyl curtains provide privacy. 


BELOW: “While the outsides of the bedrooms 
are blank, the insides are richly developed, 
much like the city’s residential buildings,” 
Kalkin notes. The guest bedroom, right, and 
the master bedroom define the sitting area. 
“With the curtains closed, the bedrooms seem 
to float in the city—perfect places to dream.” 
























































build a steel-and-wood stair with col- 
lapsible steps. “You have to be com- 
mitted to getting up there,” he admits. 
Without the ladder or the desire to as- 
cend by rope, one must be content to 
gaze up at the little room through the 
hole cut into the ceiling. 

Exercising the eye and intriguing 
the mind this way is part of the in- 
tent behind similar visual conceits in 
the loft. Elsewhere, windows in the 
bedrooms—one frames a portrait of 
the family ancestor, the other looks 
into the living/dining area—pique 
curiosity. “The space accentuates the - 
feeling of privacy—and of voyeur- 
ism,” Kalkin points out. “I think a lot 
about framing and the way you look 
through things. Over time, the image 
from the mind's eye supplants the 
true retinal one.” 

Kalkin’s approach to the interior 
world is both to hint at the urban one 
outside and to create an inner land- 
scape through which other worlds 
are seen, glimpsed and considered. 
By controlling how we see things in 
the domestic environment, Adam Kal- 
kin has designed a place of calm, or- 
der and mystery. 0 
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RELAX & ENJOY. 
IT HAPPENS TO THE 
BEST OF US. 


Inevitably, no matter how much we struggle, 
in one way or another, one day we become our 
parents. Instead of resisting this notion, we 


invite you to celebrate this rite of passage with 
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an exquisite liqueur, one that your father knew 

so well. Drambuie. A blend of the finest aged 

malt scotch whiskies, heather, honey and 

delicate herbs creates a unique taste that 


lingers long after you've finished drinking it. 


Perhaps your father did know best after all. 





YOUR TIME HAS COME. 


TO SEND A GIFT OF DRAMBUIE INTHE UNITED STATES, CALL 1-800-238-4373, VOID WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW 
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A. $4,730*(800) 553-5753 
Méemoire/Daris 

B. $3,100*(800) 222-9015 
Aurion International, Ltd. 

©. $7,100*(800) 543-1945 
LB. Goodman 

(D. $8,500*(800) 223-0330 
Martin Flyer, Inc. 

€. $2,000*(800) 223-7390 
Claar Bros. 
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Established in 1859 by businessman and inventor Peter Cooper (right, in 1870), The 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art offers tuition-free studies in art, 
architecture and engineering. BELOW: A triptych that was presented to Cooper by stu- 
dents on February 12, 1871, in honor of his 80th birthday, hangs in the Foundation 
Building lobby. It pays homage to his endowments and his contributions to humanity. 





A BUILDING MAY be thought worthy of 
being called a landmark for a variety 
of reasons, each sufficient to grant 
it a place in history. Some buildings 
—frequently quite eccentric ones— 
become precious to us as represen- 
tatives of a particular style of architec- 
ture; others are precious because of 
the roles they have played in a city’s 
past; and still others because of the 
roles that they continue to play at 
present, by dint of successfully adapt- 
ing themselves to contemporary ur- 
ban needs. In New York City, Cooper 
Union qualifies on all three counts. 
Founded in 1859 by the superlatively 
farseeing businessman-inventor Pe- 


RIGHT: Cooper Union's distinctive Foundation Build- 
ing, set on a wedge-shaped lot between Seventh 
Street and Astor Place, was designed by Frederick 
A. Peterson in an Italianate palazzo style. In 1884 
two additional stories were added to the structure, 
which has an iron frame and brownstone facing. 


ter Cooper, and bearing as its official 
name The Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art, it has 
long been both a cherished specimen 
of palazzo-style Italianate architec- 
ture and an indispensable resource 
in the education of young people 
—often enough immigrants, or the 
children of immigrants—of the sort 
that in the nineteenth century used 
to be described as being of humble 
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Enriching New York’s Urban Fabric Since 1859 
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both end up driving it. 


People who buy a Mercedes-Benz 
expect to keep it longer than other cars. 
And for good reason. 

The body is a study in strength, its 
components formed of different steels, 
with galvanized steel used for parts that 
are prone to corrosion. 

Twenty-seven pounds of weather- 
resistant sealant is sprayed on the under- 
body. And the body itself is protected 
with as many as 8 coatings and finishes. 

Little wonder that 97% of all 
Mercedes-Benz cars registered over the 
last 15 years are still in operation* 
(that’s more than any luxury car make 
sold throughout that time period). 

So buy your budding young driver a 
new Mercedes, and drive it yourself 
until he’s ready. 

For additional information on 


Mercedes-Benz call 1-800-397-4332. 





sacrifice nothing. 


“Based on registration data for cars sold continuously for 
years 1977-1991. ©1992 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc., 
Montvale, N.J., Member of the Daimler-Benz Group. 
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birth and in reduced circumstances. 

Peter Cooper was born, in 1791, 
into a family of artisans of Dutch de- 
scent, long established in the United 
States but neither very wealthy nor 
learned. He had a quick mind and an 
abounding ambition and with only a 
year of formal schooling pulled him- 
self up by his own bootstraps to be- 
come one of the richest and most 
admired New Yorkers of his day. He 
founded his school on the basis that 
“there must be no fee paid in The 
Cooper Union, for education ought to 
be as free as air and water.” To this 
day, the thousand or so students 
enrolled at Cooper Union pay only 
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Enriching New York's Urban Fabric Since 1859 
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BRENDAN GILL: COOPER UNION 





ABOVE: The Arthur A. Houghton Gallery is the site of senior art exhibitions. 
The art school gives students extensive studio and shop instruction as part of its 
general program. Pupils have included Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Eva Hesse, Lee 
Krasner, Alex Katz and Tom Wesselmann. LEFT: The fourth-floor sculpture workshop. 


Peter Cooper founded his school on the basis 
that “there must be no fee paid in The Cooper Union, 
for education ought to be as free as air and water.” 


BELOW: The arcade on the first floor defines the entire west side of the Foundation 
Building, which is a registered National Historic Landmark. Architect John Hej- 
duk, the dean of the Irwin S. Chanin School of Architecture and himself a Cooper 
Union graduate, was in charge of the 1972-75 renovation of the interior spaces. 


an annual charge of three hundred 
dollars to cover the administrative 
costs of registering them. The cri- 
terion for being admitted to one or 
another of its three schools—art, ar- 
chitecture and engineering—is sole- 
ly that of aptitude, and if a gifted 
young heir to billions seeks to at- 
tend Cooper Union instead of some 
Ivy League college, he has no reason 
to fear being turned away. Questions 
of money aside, it is Cooper Union's 
boast that since its founding no one 
has ever been excluded from it be- 
cause of sex, race, color, creed or 
political opinion. 

Cooper himself held exceptionally 
strong feelings with respect to free- 
dom of religion and coeducation. In 
the deed of trust establishing the 


continued on page 68 
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Actual image 





ACTUAL SIZE. ACTUAL PICTURE. ACTUAL KRISTEN. 





The new AT&I VideoPhone is 
simply the closest thing to actually 
being there. There is no special 
wiring or extra calling fees. 


Call 1 800 437-9504 for the location of your 


nearest AT&T Phone Center or other fine retailer. 





Everything you need to make it 
work is included, except kids. The 
AT&T VideoPhone. You'll never look 
at phone calls the same way again. 
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Union, he wrote that “neither the... 
Board of Trustees, nor any member 
thereof, shall in any way take into 
account any religious tenet or opinion 
of any professor or teacher . . . nor of 
any student applying for admission 
into said institution; nor shall they 
permit any professor or teacher in 
said institution to make any discrimi- 
nation among its students on account 
of their religious tenets or opinions.” 
As for coeducation, to the dismay of 
many Victorian prudes, Cooper in- 
sisted that women should be able to 
share the facilities of the Union equal- 
ly with men. In 1865 Cooper's son- 
in-law and right hand in running 
Cooper Union, Abram Hewitt, wrote, 
“It gives me great pleasure to state 
that we have seen no evil results 
whatever arising from the admission 
of young women to the same classes 
as young men....On the contrary, 
we believe that both sexes are gainers 
by learning together. Of course there 
will be evil-minded people every- 
where, even in churches, but in six 
years we have not had a single case of 
scandal in Cooper Union and we 
should as soon think of excluding the 
young men as the young women.” 

In his teens, Cooper mastered the 
crafts of hat making and coach build- 
ing and, with his wife, ran a profit- 
able grocery store. Soon he had saved 
enough money to purchase a glue fac- 
tory, which became the major source 
of his wealth. Cooper was a classic 
example of the self-taught Yankee 
inventor. Possessing what he called 
a “knack at contriving” (as a boy, 
he invented a wooden hand-operat- 
ed washing machine for his moth- 
er), he developed, in the course of 
improving his glues, a marketable 
form of gelatin. 

Having purchased as a real estate 
speculation three thousand acre 
land in Baltimore, he interested hi 
self in the planning of the Baltim« 
and Ohio Railroad. In 1830 he “got : 
—Cooper’s phrase—the little steam 
locomotive that he called Tom Thumb 
and that entered history as the first 
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steam locomotive ever to operate in 
the United States. Later he acquired a 
number of foundries, at which he 
worked out a process for rolling iron 
beams of extraordinary length and 
strength, making him at least indi- 
rectly one of the fathers of the steel- 
framed skyscraper. Cooper also backed 
his friend Cyrus Field in the laying 
of the first transatlantic cable—a feat 
that required almost a dozen years 
of struggle to accomplish. 

If Peter Cooper was one of the 
richest New Yorkers of his time, he 
was also one of the most generous. 
He strove to control his delight in giv- 
ing away money by limiting it to good 
causes, but he was a notorious soft 
touch when it came to imaginative 
down-and-outers. In the big house 
that he designed for himself and his 
family on lower Lexington Avenue 
(long since demolished), his bedroom 
and study were on the ground floor 
next to the front door. Whenever the 
doorbell rang, Cooper was quick to 
answer it, and no unfortunate, wor- 
thy or unworthy, left his presence 
without a few coins to jingle. Cooper 
was said to have handed out an aver- 


Cooper was a classic 
example of the self-taught 
Yankee inventor. 


age of two hundred dollars a day 
in this fashion; moreover, though 
himself a devout Unitarian, he gave 
even larger sums to professed athe- 
ists than to believers, since the 
atheists had no church to fall back 
upon for assistance. 

Cooper's chief benefaction was, of 
course, Cooper Union, to which he 
gave continuously until his death, in 
1883, and to which his family con- 
tributed for many decades after his 

ith. He had long made plans for 
nion, which he said he would 

t “as soon as I thought I had 

ns to accomplish it, if I was 


compelled to live on bread and water 
for the rest of my life.” No such dire 
measures proved necessary. By the 
late 1840s he reckoned himself a mil- 
lionaire, and he estimated that the 
plot of land that he had assembled on 
Astor Place as a site for the Cooper 
Union building was worth about half 
a million dollars. This site, one of the 
most prominent in the city, filled the 
entire block between Seventh Street 
and Astor Place, at a point where the 
Bowery divided into Third Avenue to 
the East and Fourth Avenue to the 
West. Cooper chose as architect for 
the building Fred A. Peterson, whose 
main qualification may have been his 
willingness to give way to Cooper’s 
unconventional wishes. 

Filling the trapezoidal site to a 
height of five stories, the structure was 
as nearly fireproof as the technology 
of the day permitted, being sup- 
ported by a heavy iron frame of Coo- 
per’s devising and clad in massive 
slabs of brownstone. In the basement 
was a vast, stone-pillared Great Hall, 
which has long served as one of the 
largest and most satisfactory audi- 
toriums in the city. Retail shops, 
providing needed income for the 
institution, occupied the first two 
floors; on the upper floors were a li- 
brary, lecture rooms and artists’ stu- 
dios. The flat roof was intended to 
accommodate an observatory and a 
pedestrian promenade, from which 
a fine view of the city and nearby 
countryside could be obtained. To ev- 


eryone’s astonishment, Cooper also ~ 


found room for a passenger eleva- 
tor—the first of its kind planned in 
New York and all the more remarkable 
for occupying, thanks to Cooper's 
cranky ‘contriving,” a circular shaft 
instead of a rectangular one. 

The cornerstone of the building 
was laid in 1853, and after many de- 
lays in construction it was officially 
thrown open in the autumn of 1859. 
Nothing like it existed anywhere in 
the country. It offered free education 
to adults as well as to the young, at 
night as well as by day, and to the 
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They looked at things you wouldn’t normally look at when you sit down to 
design an automobile. Beyond what was done before {not because 
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working classes as well as to people of 
the middle class, eager (like the donor 
himself) to increase their intellectual 
resources. Cooper had overseen ev- 
ery detail of the building’s construc- 
tion, and after it opened he was often 
im attendance until nine in the eve- 
ning, candidly testing his notions of 
an ideal education against what be- 
fell such notions in practice. He had 
feared that American education was 
too abstract; he wanted people to be 
proud to work at a craft as well as to 
think. At the same time, he didn’t wish 
the Union to be mistaken for a vocation- 
al school. He wrote that instruction 
and lectures in “the science and phi- 
losophy of a true republican govern- 
ment... will stimulate industry and 
afford the best means possible to ele- 
vate our race by giving security and 
value to all the varied forms of labor.” 

It was in the Great Hall of Cooper 
Union on February 27, 1860, that 
Abraham Lincoln gave the antislav- 
ery “Right Makes Might” speech that 
he was later to say was the cause of 
his winning the presidency. In the 
election of 1864, with Lincoln facing 
possible defeat, Cooper helped to or- 
ganize a rally in the Great Hall in 
Lincoln's behalf. Once the Civil War 
was won, Cooper turned his attention 
to the problems besetting disabled 
veterans of the war, saying, “I trust 
that the Government will not hesitate 
to tax my property and the property 
of every other man to the amount 
sufficient to provide for the comfort 


of our disabled soldiers and the fami- 


lies dependent upon them for sup- 
port”—not a proposition welcome to 
most of his fellow millionaires. At 
Cooper's urging, the great Oglala Indi- 
an chief Red Cloud, dressed in full re- 
galia, spoke in defense of his people 
in the Great Hall. When Cooper was 
publicly rebuked for allowing Victoria 
Woodhull, an advocate of women’s 
suffrage and free love, to speak in his 
hall, he responded by inviting her to 
come back and speak there again. 
Cooper Union has undergone many 
structural changes over the years. Two 
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as, design is Victorian from an old Royal Worcester pattern book. 
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..SPEND a moment with us in the 
watchmaking world of Patek Philippe. 
We'll introduce you to an art you 
can hardly imagine still exists, and 
you ll never look at a watch in the 
same way again. 

No other watch is made like a 
Patek Philippe. While the demands 
of precision and reliability on a 
mechanical watch are extremely 
high, on a Patek Philippe they are 
simply extreme. To meet them, our 
craftsmen dedicate their professional 
lives to acquiring skills that they 
alone can master. It could be the 
knack of poising a balance wheel so 
that it will unfailingly release time 
at a regular 21,600 pulses an hour. 
Or it could be a unique metal finish- 
ing technique to create a micro- 
mechanical gear train that will 

ease time forward in more than half 
a million friction-defying steps every 
24 hours, year after year, for genera- 
tions to come. It takes our watch- 
makers nine months of intense con- 
centration and 600 hours of testing to 
complete our simplest timepiece — 
the Patek Philippe gold Calatrava 
wristwatch fig. /. 


The complexities of ti 


Behind the classic fac -atek 
Philippe, our maste: aches 
a level of complexity { 


capabilities of any othe: 


IF YOU ARE 
LOOKING FOR THE 
FINEST WATCH 

THE WORLD... 


We make the most complicated 
timepiece that has ever been built. 
The Calibre 89 astronomical clock- 
watch fig. 2 takes nine unforgiving 
years to complete. A total of 

1728 parts and 429 subassemblies 
combine to coordinate 33 time- 
keeping functions, ranging from 

the 400-year cycle of the Gregorian 
calendar to a split-seconds chrono- 
graph. In creating this vast dimension 
of time, our researchers discovered 
mechanical solutions that had eluded 
watchmakers for centuries, adding to 
the company’s continuous tradition 
of invention fig. 3. 

A Patek Philippe timepiece — whether 
simple or complicated — can, with 
proper care, be expected to work for 
100 years or more. Watches we made 
150 years ago are still working. Wrist- 
watches fetching top prices at auction 
are almost invariably Patek Philippes 
fig. 4. And if a further guarantee of 
quality is required, it is in the hallmark 
stamped on most Patek Philippe 
mechanical movements. The Geneva 
Seal — the highest possible attestation 
of fine watchmaking fig. 5. 


The exquisiteness of the master’s touch 


Our watchmakers work with the 
pride of true craftsmen. Although 
you may never see it, they decorate 
each watch movement by hand, to 


give it the proper finish it deserves. 


But for your eyes they reserve the oldest 


human art of all—the art of adornment. 


In our workshops, chainsmiths and 
goldsmiths figs. 10 & 11 manipulate 
gold into a shimmering, supple bracelet 
fig. 6. An engraver plays with light 
precisely captured in soft curves and 
scrolls fig. 7, The rarest and most 
precious art of all, a miniature painted 
in enamel fig. 8, receives its luminous 
grace from the brush of the only 
Geneva master enameler remaining in 
this discipline. 


A timeless design for lasting pleasure 


Those who know Patek Philippe say we 
design not for fashion but for posterity. 
We also design for your pleasure — in 
the precision work of a hobnail pattern 
on the bezel of your wristwatch fig. 9 
or the alignment of gemstones so they 
light up a room fig. 12. 

Patek Philippe has made timepieces 
available in the United States since the 
1840's. Some of the spectacular and 
historical watches are on exhibit at the 
Smithsonian. However, the current 
collection can be seen at select fine 
jewelry stores in major USS. cities. 
Although you might have to wait for 

a specific model, the reward is incal- 
culable. Because the day you take 


delivery of the world’s finest watch 
fig. 13 will be the first day of a 


lifetime of pleasure. 


——$—————————— 
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fig. 1: The classic face of Patek 
Philippe. 


hig. 4: Complicated wristwatches 
circa 1930 (left) and 1990. 

The golden age of watchmaking 
will always be with us. 
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fig. 5: The Geneva Seal is 
awarded only to watches which 
achieve the standards of 
horological purity laid down in 
the laws of Geneva. These rules 
define the supreme quality 

of watchmaking. 
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fig. 2: One of the 33 complica- 
tions of the Calibre 89 





astronomical clock-watch is a 
satellite wheel that completes one 
revolution every 400 years. 





fig. 3: Recognized as the 
most advanced mechanical 

regulating device to date, 
Patek Philippe’s Gyromax 
balance wheel demonstrates 














hig. 6: Your pleasure in owning 
a Patek Philippe is the purpose 
of those who made it for you. 
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fig. 7: Arabesques come to life 


on a gold case-back. 





hig. 8: An artist working six 
hours a day takes about four 


months to complete a miniature 
in enamel on the case of a 
pocket-watch. 

















fig. 9: Harmony of design is 
executed in a work of simplicity 
and perfection in a lady’s 
Calatrava wristwatch. 





hig. 10: The chainsmith’s hands 
impart strength and delicacy 
to a tracery of gold. 








jig. 11: Circles in gold: symbols 
of perfection in the making. 


hig. 12: The test of a master 
lapidary is his ability to express 
the splendour of precious 
gemstones. 





PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


hig. 13: The discreet sign of 


the equivalence of simplicity 
and precision. 





those who value their time. 


For an elegant collector’s book about Patek Philippe illustrating our men’s and women’s watches, send $15 — or for current informative brochures, 
please write to: Patek Philippe, One Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 930 (AD/C), New York, NY 10020. 
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full stories and a clock were added in 
Cooper's time, and twenty years ago 
John Hejduk, a graduate of the school 
of architecture and now its dean, 
presided over the gutting and remod- 
eling of the entire interior of the 
building. The first two floors were re- 
claimed for institutional purposes, 
and Cooper's singular round elevator 
was given an embodiment worthy of 
its inventor. Mercifully, the remodel- 
ing has not expunged his ghost, 
whose powerful presence is felt by 
everyone who enters the building. At 
the next turning of a corridor, the next 
opening of a door, will we not per- 
haps encounter him, dressed all in 
black, his eyes bright behind gold- 
rimmed glasses, a curious, profuse 
ruff of white hair cradling his chin? 
Ghosts elect to be silent, and although 
Cooper in life was a compulsive talk- 
er, he may be willing by now to let the 
handiwork of his innumerable bene- 
ficiaries speak in his behalf. 

Among those beneficiaries over the 
past one hundred and thirty years 
have been Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
Thomas Edison, Michael Pupin, Leon 
Trotsky, Jacob Riis, Irwin S. Chanin, 
Raphael Soyer, Lee Krasner, Milton 
Glaser and George Segal. In the little 
park to the south of Cooper Union, 
looking out across the broad expanse 
of the Bowery, stands a heroic bronze 
statue of Cooper by Saint-Gaudens. 
No doubt Cooper would find a moral 
in the fact that Saint-Gaudens’s father, 
a French immigrant, used to make ex- 
cellent shoes for Cooper’s wife and 
daughter. Father and son, artisan and 
artist, the Saint-Gaudenses were in 
Cooper's view of equal value to the 
communities in which they practiced 
their skills. It was to the recognition 
of that equality of value that Cooper 
had devoted much of his life. 

Today his big old chocolate-colored 
building is crowded from morning to 
night with gifted and ambitious men 
and women; the air in its shops and 


classrooms is charged with their ener- 
gy. Wherever Peter Cooper’s ghost 
may be inside those walls, it has rea- 
son to be content. (1 
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Prestige 
and Perfection 


Mat velvet black 

and gilt roller pen. 
Elegant, sturdy, 
reliable and extremely 
attractively priced. 
Matching fountain pen 
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because with SwimEx™ 
you swim in place against 
a moving current of water. 
You adjust the speed. 

You adjust the temperature. 
But you never need to 
adjust your lifestyle. 
Because with SwimEx, 
you get all the benefits of 
swimming, without ever 
leaving home. Units start 
at $21,950. 
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At Home with Manhattan’s Most Educated Eye 
By Jeffrey Simpson 


IN HENRY JAMES’S novel The Ambassadors, the protagonist, 
Lambert Strether, first senses the complex richness 
of the European life with which he, as an innocent 
American, will have to grapple when he visits the 
modest apartment of an expatriate who has been 
long resident in Paris and who has stocked her home 
with the treasures of its civilization. “[The] compact 
and crowded little chambers, almost dusky . . . with 


ment to opportunity and conditions. Wherever he 
looked he saw an old ivory or an old brocade... . 
In the brownness were glints of gold; patches of 
purple were in the gloom; objects, all, that 
caught... with their high rarity, the light of the low 
windows. Nothing was clear about them but that 
they were precious. .. .” 

That apartment comes to mind, both for its objects 


and for its character, when one looks at the Manhat- 
tan retreat of Stanley Barrows, aesthete, connois- 
seur, former director of the European Studies 
Program at the Parsons School of Design and retired 
chairman of the Department of Interior Design at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology. For sixteen 
years in the 1950s and 1960s Barrows took a group of 
Parsons students to Europe each summer, and Mario 
Buatta, Robert Bray and Thomas Britt are only a few 
of today’s successful designers who remember that 
Barrows taught them “how to see.” 

Appropriately, Barrows’s own first trip to Europe 
took place in the very last months of prewar civiliza- 
tion, from the spring to the fall of 1939, when he 
himself was a student at Parsons. “The school had its 
own buildings on the Place des Vosges, the square 


accumulations, represented a supreme general adjust- 
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Stanley Barrows, who has been a prominent 
figure in the New York design world for many 
years, recently freshened his residence to better 
enjoy his collections. ABOVE: “The settee once 
belonged to Ruth Chatterton, an old-time Broad- 
way and film star,’ says Barrows, in the living 


room of his Manhattan apartment. He chose its 


“intense” red fabric, from Brunschwig & Fils, 
“to stand out against the subdued red wall color.” 
RIGHT: In the foreground is a circa 1835 drop- 
leaf table that was originally made for his 
great-grandmother’s family. The small bronze 
greyhounds are early 19th century. At right is 


boulle marquetry bookcase with a 
Chinese Export ware ari 


continued on page 86 
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Imagine a window blind 
that seems to float in air, with 
no visible means of support 

Imagine a window shade 
so soft and sheer you can enjoy 
a sunlit scene through if, without 
glare or fading. 

Still with use Then you're 
beginning to imagine Silhouette 
window shadings 


ee Soft, 
sheer fabric, 
front and back 


Even the 
"slats' are soft 





But as you can see, 
pictures do the job better than 
our words or your imagination 
Pictures can give you an idea of 
the sleek simplicity of Silhouette 
Its appropriateness to any style 
of interior. And the way it 
controls any shading of light 

But not even the best 
photograph can show you its full 
range of colors. Or demonstrate 
its luxurious, silken feel. Or the 
way its special finish repels dust 
and soil 

For that, we suggest you 
phone “SILHOUETTE ANSWERS” at 
1-800-22-STYLE (MF, 8AM- 8PM EST) 
and ask for a free brochure to read 
and a real sample to examine 

Or write us at Silhouette 
Answers, Two Duette Way, 
Broomfield, CO 80020. In 
Canada, call 1-800-265-1363. 

Silhouette window shadings 
Beyond shades. Beyond blinds 
Beyond description 


Hunter Douglas: your source for 
Silhouette shadings, Duette® shades, 
pleated shades, horizontal and vertical 
blinds, and coordinated fabrics 


HunterDouglas 
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The simple act of leasing a Lincoln Continental can now help satisfy both your immediate desires and your © 
long-term fiscal goals. # With the Lincoln Two-Year Luxury Lease, a modest expenditure affords you the 
pleasure of owning one of the world’s most rewarding luxury sedans. ® Within Lincoln Continental's leather 

appointed interior, luxury refinements abound. And your comfort level is further enhanced by a , 
standard driver and right front passenger air bag 


Supplemental Restraint System? 





in addition to standard four-wheel disc anti-lock brakes. ™ Yet, perhaps you will admire Continental most fo} 


its advanced driving systems. ® Continental’s air suspension and electronic transmission are controlled by 


ee 


limited warranty Certain benefits provided by Ford Auto Club, Inc. See your Lincoln dealer for details 
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mputer. Microprocessors monitor driving conditions. And in situations requiring greater agility, Continental's 


ir suspension firms itself. On straightaways, when a softer ride is more desirable, the suspension relaxes, as 


| Continental's electronic transmission smoothly whisks you ahead. ® The Lincoln Two-Year Luxury Lease 


overs your Continental with a 50,000-mile bumper-to-bumper limited warranty.** You're also protected by 





the Lincoln Commitment, which includes 24-hour roadside assistance and the 







provision of a loaner car at no extra charge, in the unlikely event 


that one is necessary.*** ® For more information on 


flordable Continental leasing, please visit a Lincoln dealer at your earliest convenience. Or call 1 800 446-8888. 


® With the Lincoln Two-Year Luxury Lease, you needn't delay your gratification any longer. 
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At Home with Manhattan’s Most Educated Eye 
continued from page 82 





ABOVE LEFT: Displayed in the living room is an early-18th-century portrait of Sir James Thornhill, who painted the interior dome of Lon- 
don’s St. Paul’s Cathedral. “It may be a self-portrait or possibly by a relative,’ notes Barrows. The brackets hold delft covered vases. ABOVE 
RIGHT: A Piranesi engraving of the Arch of Septimius Severus in Rome adorns another wall. Bronze figures are Italian and French. 





built in the early seventeenth century that is still a ABOVE LEFT: The watercolors to the right of the doorway to the entrance 


perfectly unified example of the architecture of the hall are from a series of views of early-Victorian interiors. Gilt brack- 
ie ; P i y ets hold Chinese Export ware. Armchair and oil-burning lamp are Italian. 
ouis XIII period,” he recalls. “Much of the time we 


were out looking at chateaus and private collections, 
and then in the late summer and fall we went all ABOVE RIGHT: The mirrored alcove of the living room's west wall 
serves as a dining area. A marquetry commode is flanked by white-, 


through Italy. Because of q ions 
é y ause of the connections the school black- and red-lacquered side chairs that were made in Canton, China. 


had built u p over the years, we were allowed to get Nineteenth-century Italian walnut side chairs from Lucca, which Bar- 
up on ladders and measure things and actually look rows bought in the 1940s, are upholstered in red velvet woven in Venice. 
at the books in the bookcases and see how porcelain 
collections wer« 'g on the walls. We spent five however, was in 1945, when he served with the Air 
days, fo: ' in Mantua going over the Force Engineer Corps and was stationed at Caserta, 
ducal pal h things as a tiny-scale “the Versailles of Italy,” the huge eighteenth-century 
series of r 1issance for the court palace built by the Bourbon rulers of Naples. After 
dwarfs, whom ti the war he stayed on at a study center in Florence, 

On that trip Barrows t den asting his and from that trip he brought back four nineteenth- 
eyes and educating himselt; had become century Italian chairs, made of Italian walnut in 
Barrows the connoisseur. His next rope, Lucca in around 1810, and two others made of cam- 


continued on page 90 
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lmvestment Advisor: 


If the answer to any 
of these questions 1s 
‘no, perhaps you 
should consider an 
Investment man- 
agement team that 
would allow you to 
answer all of these 
questions ‘yes - Trust 
Company of the 
West and the other 


members of the 


TCW Group. TCW 


emphasizes risk consciousness, value and 
quality. It is considered by many professionals 


to be the most diversified investment 


TRUST GCOMPANY OF THE WEST 











Have a 20 year cumulative record with 
the same equity account that has sig- 


nificantly outperformed the S & P 500? 


Offer 5 different equity alternatives? 


Offer 7 different fixed income alterna- 
tives, including one whose performance 
would rank in the top 3% of the 
Russell Universe of U.S. fixed income 


accounts for the past 8 Aah e) 
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Offer expertise in 30 separate 
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Have an investment record that 
has enabled it to grow assets 


under management from $8 million to 
$30 billion in the last 20 years? 





a member of the TCW Group of Companies 





Management 
company in the 
industry. TCW has 
the expertise to allo- 
cate assets among a 
variety of investment 
disciplines. For in- 
formation on Private 
Client Services 
for individuals, 
family trusts, foun- 
dations and other 


eleemosynary 


institutions with assets of $5 million or 


more, please contact Richard E. Waldron, 


Managing Director, at (2135) 244-0500. 


865 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, CA 90017 ¢ (213) 244-0000 
200 Park Ave., New York, NY 10166 ¢ (212) 297-4000 
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Soft and subtle. Bold and dramatic. 
Always beautiful. Andersen” Feature 
Windows do more than let light in, they 
bring it to life. With graceful lines and 
elegant shapes that give a room a look 
and feel like nothing else can. 

Our feature windows transform | 
a room into an inviting place of light, 
beauty and comfort youl enjoy all year. 
Every year. 

Whether you prefer a modern inter- 
pretation or a classic rendition, we'll show 
you how our feature windows can create 
such a place in your home. 

For more information, contact your 
Andersen window and patio door dealer 
listed in the Yellow Pages, send in the coupon, 
or call 1-800-426-426l. You'll find our 
windows, like wonderful music, fill a room 





with beauty and inspiration. 
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At Home with Manhattan’s Most Educated Eye 


continued from page 86 


phorwood in around 1790. He also bought a writing 
table. The collection of gleaming surfaces and sinu- 
ous lines, the “glints of gold; patches of purple . . . in 
the gloom,” was begun. 

Over the next decades, along with making pur- 
chases, Barrows was learning—and teaching—prin- 
ciples of collecting and appreciating beautiful 
things. “Family collections in Europe are organized 
according to symmetry,” he says. “Things are bought 
in pairs or sets and then used according to line and 
shape, not just according to period. It’s boring to 
have only one period of furniture in a room.” 

One social ethic that Barrows supremely embod- 
ies is the English idea that it is part of a gentleman’s 
education to learn how to place the furniture and 
objects in his collections. “Englishmen who think 
like that disdain using designers,” Barrows says 
with a chuckle, “and some of them shouldn’t— 
they’ve made terrible messes of their houses. Fortu- 
nately, that’s not the way most people think in the 
United States, and my students always found plenty 
of work when they graduated.” 

In the early 1970s, after he had left Parsons and 
gone to F I. T., Barrows had outgrown his small East 
Side apartment and purchased a slightly larger one 
in a prewar building in a cul-de-sac overlooking the 
East River. He kept the first apartment to use as a 
study until last year, when he gave it up and decided 
to transform the prewar apartment into the retreat 
of the scholar-aesthete that it has become. 

“There were two priorities in redoing the apart- 
ment,” says Barrows. “One was to make a space for 
all the books I had kept in the other apartment, and 
the other was to make room for the paintings and 
objects I had kept in storage.” To accommodate the 


mented by the apricot velvet bedcovering. Through- 
out the living room are pieces of blue-and-white 
china—some Chinese Export ware from the eigh- 
teenth century, some English delftware and Dutch 
delft from the same period—that he displays (usu- 
ally in pairs, following his penchant for symmetry) 
on gilt brackets. : 

Among Barrows’s many paintings, three of the 
most charming and most closely related to his life’s 
work are watercolors of interiors done by a Polish 
count who traveled in England in the 1840s. In the 
same arrangement around the doorway to the en- 
trance hall, Barrows has hung a shadow box contain- 































“Thad four walls of bookcases added to accommodate part of my five- 
thousand-volume collection,” says Barrows of his bedroom/library. Two 
Venetian flower paintings hang above the bed. Below the brackets hold- 
ing Chinese Export ware are 19th-century ormolu masks of bacchantes. 


books, Barrows turned his bedroom into a space that 
doubles as a library, covering the walls in book- 
cases, against which he then, in the European mode, 


hung his eighteenth-century Italian flower paint- 
ings. He had some additional bookcases built beside 
the windows in the living room, as well as in the 
entrance hall. One of the centerpieces of the liv- 
ing room is a boulle marquetry bookcase in tortoise- 
shell and brass, made in the Regency period after 
a Louis XIV model; crammed with books, it sug- 
gests both the literary mood of the rooms and a 
collector’s cabinet. 

In the living room, Barrows kept the sang- 
de-boeuf color he ved for some years; 


the bedroom he p 1 scarlet, comple- 


Many of 
linkir 9 


ing a nineteenth-century carving in cork of the 
Damascus Gate at Jerusalem. Many of Barrows’s ob- 
jects have a provenance or associations linking them 
with great figures in design and society. Rose 
Cumming tried to buy the sculpture of the Damas- 
cus Gate, for instance, and the actress Ruth Chatter- 
ton once owned his Knole settee. 

In Barrows’s view, a connoisseur has the experi- 
ence not only of collecting but also of seeing. “Con- 
naitre, the French root of connoisseur, means ‘to know 
thoroughly,’ ” he says, “and in searching for the right 


“jects have a provenance or associations 
' figures in design and society. 





continued on page 94 
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Hekman's Copley Square Butler Tray Table...one of 35 pieces 
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Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point 
Hekman Furniture, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapids, MI 49507-1683 
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The largest selections of fine European 
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New 40 page catalogue 
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STANLEY BARROWS 


Manhattan’s Most Educated Eye 
continued from page 90 


object, one sees and compares: and 
comes to know what one likes and 
what is good.” 

With regard to vision and the 
world of design, Barrows tells of an 
encounter with Elsie de Wolfe, Lady 
Mendl, the legendary woman who 
first made decorating a recognized 
“T met Lady Mendl only 
once, shortly before she died in July 
1950,” he says. “She had given a schol- 
arship for many years to Parsons for a 
student to tour France and Italy with 
other students and study decorative 
I directed these tours for the 


profession. 


arts. 
school, of course, and one afternoon 
she invited all of us to her Villa Tri- 
anon at Versailles so that she could 
signed photograph and 
check to the student on scholarship. 
She came out of the elevator in a 
wheelchair wearing her usual little 
black dress, white gloves, black hat 
and pearls. We went through with the 
ceremony, and then she invited me 
and a faculty associate to come back 


give her 


the next day and swim in her pool. 
When we arrived, her secretary said 
Lady Mendl was not feeling well 
enough to receive us, but we were to 
go out to the pavilion by the pool and 
enjoy ourselves. There, a footman 
said there was only one problem: 
There were no bathing costumes; they 
had not come back from the laundry, 
but the hedges were high to ensure 
privacy, and we should just throw off 
our clothes and swim au naturel. We 
did so, and as we were swimming | 
caught a glimmer of reflected sun- 
light on metal behind semitranspar- 
ent upstairs draperies, and I realized 
that Lady MendlI herself was sitting 
there with binoculars, probably play- 
ing a game that had amused her be- 
fore. This was the final instance, as 
her very long and glittering career 
and lifetime ended three weeks later.” 

Smiling reminiscently, Barrows sums 
up, “The best of life is what I call an 
‘experienced seeing,’ and when I redid 
my apartment, I decided I wanted all 
my things out and around me so that 
I could again see and experience them 
and the memories they bring.” 0 
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Two hundred years ago, 
Charleston fashionable 
furnishings were imported from 
England and France, or made 
by local master craftsmen. 

These great designs, an important 
element of Charleston unique 
heritage, have been reproduced 
by the skilled craftsmen at 

Baker Furniture. 
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The Historic Charleston 
Collection captures the assured, 
gracious blending of American 
and Continental styles first 
accomplished by the city’s noted 
cabinetmakers. As commissioned 
by the Historic Charleston 
Foundation, each piece is 
faithfully reproduced in its 
motifs and inlays. 


Baker has been equally selective 
in choosing only the finest stores in 
America to offer the sophisticated 
Historic Charleston Collection. 

In Southern California, Baker 
chose Glabman’s Furniture and 
Interior Design—where our 35 
interior designers will spoil you for 
every other furniture store in 
the world. 
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3089 Bristol St. 

just south of San Diego Fwy. 
(714) 540-3822 


just south of Olympic Blvd. 
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2250 S. Barrington Ave. 


(310) 479-7383 


SOUTH BAY 
23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 
just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 


(310) 373-8936 


WOODLAND HILLS 

20011 Ventura Blvd. 

just east of Winnetka 
(818) 340-7677 
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who got to 
grow up. 


He was ten pounds of claws 
and fury. A starving, orphaned 
bear cub with little hope for 
survival. 

Until, that is, one still New 
Mexico morning when Roy 
Pillmore found him near work. 

With help from his company, 
Roy housed and fed the cub. 
Caring for him through winter 
flurries and spring rains, waiting 
for that day in May when he was 
big enough to be released back 
into the wild. 

Do people look after nature 
so nature can live free? 


People Do.” 


Chevron 


For more information, write: People Do-BC, P.0. Box 7753, 
San Francisco, CA 94120 
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Louis XIIIth dining room eet in solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent hand carving and aging 
line of XVII and each piece individually. 
XVIIIth century style 


furniture, we must apply 


Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 


an artistry passed down both client and craftsmen 


through generations of enjoy the greatest 
craftsmen —a legacy we flexibility in realizing their 


have to live up to. design project. 


All of our creations are 
: ; — To the Trade only — 
crafted from wondrously 


aged trees selected from 





the forests of France. i 
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Far nearly a century, Bischoff's luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace™ creations have been treasured by Europe’s finest families. Now, connoisseurs 
everywhere can experience our sumptuous imported Swiss bed ensembles. Sheets, duvet covers, blanket covers, dust ruffles, 
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Irresistible satin finish. Available in white, champagne and platinum. While intricate in appearance, Bischoff laces and B | schoft 
embroideries are washable and will be cherished for generations. Because you spend a third of your life in bed. Bischoff. ROYAL EMBROIDERED LACE” 


High-tech lace with a passion for history. We couldn’t keep it a secret forever! See ERAN 
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AD TRAWENS? VIELA ARNAGPeIN rie INGE 


A Basque Fantasy for the Author of Cyrano de Bergerac 
By Anthony Roberts 
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In 1902 the French dramatist Edmond Rostand (right, in 1910) settled with his wife and sons 
in Cambo-les-Bains, a village spa in the Pyrenees, after being diagnosed with tuberculosis. 
ABOVE: Villa Arnaga, built with proceeds from Cyrano de Bergerac, was completed in 1906. 


CULVER PICTURES INC 


MOST PEOPLE KNOW LITTLE of the French Romantic 
playwright Edmond Rostand, beyond the fact that 
he was the author of Cyrano de Bergerac. Yet from 
1897 until his death in 1918, he was the most cele- 
brated dramatist in France, and his internationally 
successful plays (L’Aiglon, starring Sarah Bernhardt, 
and Cyrano) had made him a millionaire. At thirty- 
three he was the youngest author ever to be elected 
to the Académie Francaise. But Rostand’s fame, like 
that of so many others in the early part of the centu- 
ry, faded significantly after World War I. 

In one corner of France, however, both the image 
and the memory of Edmond Rostand are very much 
alive. The small Basque town of Cambo-les-Bains, a 
spa in the Pyrenean foothills some fifteen miles 
south of Bayonne, was the only place in the world to 
notice and celebrate, in 1968, the centennial of his 
birth, which also happened to be the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his death. 

In November 1900, during the days of his glory, 
Rostand went to Cambo on the advice of his physi- 


The rooms, which were never furnished ompletely, recall various peri- 


ods and styles. RIGHT: Murals by Gaston la Touche, inspired by a Victor 
Hugo poem, complement the Grand Hall's fin-de-siécle woodwork and 
parquetry. The author Boris Vian‘s grandfather forged the wrought-iron 





gate, and composer Jules Massenet gave the piano to Rostand’s wife. 





continued on page 102 





’ for a few days to the beautiful 

United States Virgin Islands—the 
American paradise in the Caribbean. 

Two thirds of lovely St. John is a 
protected national park. So is St.Croix’s 
incredible Buck Island. And St.Thomas’ 
Magens Bay is called “one of the three 
most beautiful beaches in the world.” 

Just think—all this natural beauty 
surrounds luxurious resorts, historic 
towns, world-class dining and world- St.Crow St. John St. Thomas 
class shopping. your travel agent The American paradise. United States Virgin Islands 
or call 1-800-USVI-INFO. ©1992 USVI Division of Tourism: Atlanta, Chicago, LA, Miami, NYC & D¢ 
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Just because you have kids doesn’t 


mean you have to drive a bus. 





You are part of 
a generation that has 
been raised and fed 


on ()-60 times, horse- 


power and skid pad 





results. And yet for 
some inexplicable 
reason, the moment 


you have kids, car 





companies expect 


you to settle for some 
oversized, ungainly 
minivan that’s about 
as much fun to drive 
as a bus. 

Well, at Nissan, we 
believe that parents 
have enough sacri- 
fices to make. The 


pleasure of driving 


Nussan Motor Conporation in U.S.A 


shouldn't be one of each front wheel to 


them.Whichiswhy react independently 
we designed the to the road surface 
new Nissan’ Quest*to for exceptional trac- 
be as much fun to tion control. 
drive as the sedan 
you now own. 

Slip behind the 
wheel and you im- 
mediately notice an 


absence of the sway- 


ing motion minivans 


are known for A 
front stabilizer bar 
keeps it level during 


cornering or lane 


This uncanny 


changes. And an feeling that you're 


independent front driving a sedan is 


suspension allows further enhanced by 





a sophisticated front- 
wheel drive that 
is able to delivera 


tighter and quicker 


steering response. 
If you think the 
Nissan Quest has an 
appetite for curves, 
however, youll find 
its eid fam- 


ished when it comes 


to hills. A 3.0 liter V6 


overhead cam en- 
gine delivers an 
impressive 15] hp. 


No other mini- 








Foy more info. call 1-800-NISSAN- 3, ext. 500. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their se " 


van has more stan- 
dard horsepower* 
Period. And it’s the 
only import brand © 
minivan to combine: 
both V6 power and 
front-wheel drive* | 


But perhaps the | 





most important areé 
where the Nissan | 
Quest performs like} 


a sedan is in safety. 
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pr it is one of the 
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Ww minivans that is 
ple to meet 1993 
ederal passenger- 
ar safety standards:* 
A day filled with 


pmper tantrums, 


later balloon fights 


settle on a steering 
wheel graced with 
fine leather*** Your 
eyes gaze at an array 
of easy-to-read ana- 
log instruments. And 
your ears are lulled 


by an advanced 


made available so you 
can concentrate on 
the scenery instead of 
the speedometer. 
Attention to ergo- 
nomics is so complete 
that the controls to 


the power windows, 





nd potty training, 

s enough to give any- 
me jagged nerves, 
vhich is why our 
uxurious interior is 
lesigned to soothe 
ind pamper. 


Your fingertips 


yelts. *1992 model comparison. “Except models with privacy glass. *®*CNXE model. 'C Iptional on XE model, standard on GXE. " Optional on GXE model. GXE with optional 2nd-row captains chairs. 


AM/FM audio cas- 
sette system? 


Cruise control’ 





and an optional sun- 


roof*** have been 


door locks and mir- 
rors have been 
thoughtfully nestled 
close at hand in the 
driver’s-side door! 
Of course, we 
intend to spoil your 


children as well. 


A second row of 
luxurious captain's 
chairs” has been 
provided to keep 
your children from 
squirming about. 

To keep them 
entertained, the sec- 
ond row even has 
its own set” of air 
conditioning con- 


trols, headphone 


jacks and remote 


audio controls. 
And since we 
know how much 


kids enjoy playing 


musical chairs, you 





should know that 
our QUEST TRAC 


Flexible Seating 





System can be re- 


configured up to as 
many as twenty-four 
different ways: 

The new Nissan 
Quest offers better 
handling and more 
luxurious comfort 
than youd ever ex- 
pect from a minivan. 
In fact, itll make 
you feel like you're 
driving a car. 

That is, of course, 
until one of the kids 
in the back seat 
throws another tem- 
per tantrum. 


——_ Ss > 


The New Nissan 


Quest 


CES) 
ws 


Its time to 
expect more from 


a minivan: 











AD TRAVELS: VILLA ARNAGA IN FRANCE 


A Basque fantasy for the Author of Cyrano de Bergerac 
continued from page 98 





ABOVE: Edmond Rostand’s study, lined in Empire Revival boiserie with or- 
molu mounts, was little used by the author, who often wrote in his bedroom. 
Tub chair is a copy of one at Malmaison. A bust of Rostand is on the mantel. 





cian to be treated for tuberculosis. He fell in love 
with the district and built an extraordinary house 
outside town, called the Villa Arnaga. The house— 
planned, constructed and decorated in every detail 
under the playwright’s personal supervision—sur- 
vives intact and is the key not only to a fascinating 
person but to the taste and style of an era. 

Rostand’s popularity was such that when the 
dapper, droll, rather fierce Marseillais playwright 
traveled through France with his wife, the poet 
Rosemonde Gérard, whole townships turned out to 
applaud them on their way. Thus, on a subsequent 
visit to Cambo in 1902, when he finally made up his 
mind to settle in the district, Rostand was greeted by 
a cheering crowd as his landau rolled over a carpet 
of flowers to the door of his vacation house. Once he 
decided to build at Cambo, Rostand hurled himself 
into the project with a vigor that belied his tubercu- 
lar condition. He purchased a hilltop site with views 
toward the Pyrenees and the River Nive, and suf- 
ficient acreage to include a large house for himself, 
his wife and their two sons, and a formal French 
garden. Rostand named his new property Arnaga 
after a stream called Arraga—a Basque word mean- 





ABOVE: A portrait of Rosemonde Rostand by Caro-Delvaille hangs in 
the dining room. Painted boiserie, with carved pilasters and faux-marbre 
panels, is Louis XVI style. The trompe-l’oeil overdoor is one of four 
painted for the room by Gaston la Touche to symbolize the elements 


ABOVE: A gilt-patterned dome ceiling, a Louis XIV-style frieze and lac- 
quered coromandel panels brought from Peking by Rostand’s brother-in- 
law Pierre de Margerie, who was the French ambassador to China, 
distinguish the Chinese Salon. The bust is of a character from L’Aiglon. 


continued on page 106 
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GOOD NEWS 


Disaster Averted 
Upstairs, Downstanrs 


FIREMAN'S FUND RESIDENTIAL 
CONSULTING SERVICE 
PREVENTS DUAL DISASTERS 
IN CHICAGO HOMES. 


Two disasters were recently 
prevented when a safety consul- 
tant, provided as a service of 
Prestige Plus from Fireman’s 
Fund, uncovered problems in a 
pair of Chicago’s grand Victorian 
homes. 

In one, a cracked patch of 
mason’s mortar, used to join the 
basement gas furnace to an out- 
side vent, was found to be leaking 
deadly carbon monoxide into the 
home. 

The second home's hazard 
was found upstairs, in the attic. It 
came to light when our consultant 
noticed a telltale spot of white dry 
rot. Further investigation revealed 
a roof leak that had eroded the 
chimney mortar. Unchecked, this 
could have ignited a devastating 
chimney fire. 

Both potentially fatal flaws 
were quickly repaired. On-site 
safety inspections are a unique 
service available to owners of high 
value homes insured by Prestige 
Plus from Fireman’s Fund. 

If you’d like coverage that 
goes beyond the ordinary, consider 
Prestige Plus. 

For a free brochure, please 
call 1-800-736-9741, ext. 31, 
or contact your local indepen- 
dent agent or broker represent- 
ing Fireman’s Fund. 


Fireman's Fund. We Insure Good News. 











© 1991 Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
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Vacationing shoppers Rnow there’ no place 
like Little Switzerland for a phenomenal selection of crystal 
and china, famous-name watches and beautifully-crafted jewelry. 

All at duty-free prices. That's why were the most popular shops in the 
Caribbean. To order, call toll free 1-800-524-2010 or fax (809) 776-4434. All major 
credit cards accepted. For free brochures, write 
PO. Box 930, St. Thomas, VI 00804. 


Smart Shopping In The Caribbean. 
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Caneel Bay 


St. John, U.S. Virgin Islands 
Tel: (800) 223-7637 


As your ferry cruises toward St. John, you silently slip past magnificent yachts and sail- 
boats at their moorings and dock at a jetty beside a delicate strip of gold. You immed- 
iately sense a feeling of seclusion and being at one with nature, an exhilaration 
that only happens when a pristine, dramatic island meets a transparently blue sea. 
Welcome to Caneel Bay! Ap <enee Bay, the original Rockresort, is set on its own 
peninsula of unspoiled splendor. Located at the heart 
of the 5,000-acre Virgin Island National Park, the resort is surrounded by seven separate 
beaches that ring the peninsula like a necklace of gold. This truly is the incarnation of 
Laurance Rockefeller's vision of a perfect Caribbean hideaway. The key to Caneel Bay, a 


favorite of guests who return year after year, is its solitude; it is a naturalist's wonderland 





where the landscape overshadows all that stands within it. ‘ig As you enter your luxu- 
=~ rious accommodations, 
one of 171 guest cottages and rooms, you are kissed by gentle trade winds flowing through the open picture window. Your airy and 
spacious getaway, which features rich Caribbean woods, handwoven fabrics, plantation fans and simple, elegant furnishings, offers 
spectacular views of one or more of Caneel's beaches or its beautiful gardens. The staff of 440 employees is primarily comprised of 


| 
local citizens trained on the island. This sense of local pride and support infuses the resort with the highest standards of service. 
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7p" over 2,000 different varieties of plants, Caneel Bay serves as a testament to Caribbean conservation and preservation of 





the island's critically threatened dry-forest ecosystem. This definitely is a sightseer's paradise, where poinsettia, hibiscus, sea 
grapes, jacaranda and majestic palms engulf you in bowers of color. The Thursday morning Garden Walks offer guests a guided 
glimpse of the botanical riches enshrined at Caneel Bay. Or you can embark on your own hike through the majestic St. John National 
Park. ap The seven famous beaches of Caneel Bay allow sun-worshippers to bask in the rays from sunrise to sunset on a bed of 


shimmering sand. Take an early morning swim, and yours could be the day's first — and maybe only — footprints on 





0 


these private secluded coves. 7p": postcard-blue ocean waters off St. John provide an array of exciting dive locations that rival 
those found in any waters around the world. Snorkel your way among the brilliantly colorful 
clownfish or explore undersea caves and vibrant coral reefs on a scuba excursion. Instruction and guided outings are available, or 
Caneel Bay's Snorkel Guide brochure can lead the way to some excellent private undersea exploration. Caneel Bay also boasts 
7p an extensive array of 


other recreational opportunities, including an award-winning tennis facility with 11 all-weather courts under the management of the | 





renowned Peter Burwash International. Stop by the » 
Caneel Bay Beach Hut and set sail on a Sunfish or ere ETS ES “a i} 
Windsurfer, or charter a vessel for a deep-sea fishing | 
adventure. ape iins at Caneel Bay, with its three i 


wonderfully different dining 





rooms, isa culinary experience. First, there's our i 
Beach Terrace, located adjacent to Caneel Beach, with 
the scenic background of ships, sailboats and beyond. 
Then there's Turtle Bay Estate House, a romantic set- 
ting reminiscent of the sugar plantation era, which 
offers gourmet dining in an open-air, two-tiered din- 
ing room. The third, and equally spectacular choice is 
The Sugar Mill, an epicurean delight featuring freshly 
grilled lobster, fish and steaks, and freshly made pasta. 
Set inside the flower-covered ruins of an ancient sugar 


mill, this elevated restaurant overlooks Caneel Bay and 





the dramatic lights of St. Thomas in the distance. 
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Little Dix Bay 


Virgin Gorda, British Virgin Islands | 
| 
Tel: (800) 223-7637 | 


You feel it the moment you arrive on this enchanted 
island, just as Columbus felt it when he first 
landed here in 1493. Virgin Gorda evokes a sense 
of timelessness and exhilaration that comes from 
being in complete harmony with nature. And 

nestled in this paradise of turquoise water and 
soaring emerald hills, you will discover Little Dix Bay. 

Located on the northwest corner of Virgin 

Little Dix Bay was established by 
Laurance Rockefeller in the early 1960's. He envi- 
sioned it as his "wilderness beach," where privacy and 
solitude reign supreme. From the vivid hues of 
frangipani and hibiscus and the shimmering palette of 


an ever-changing sunset, to the peaceful call of tropi- 





cal birds, nature beckons to you in a very special way. 
This siren-song has attracted Little Dix Bay's fiercely 
loyal clientele for decades. 7p** snugly along a half-mile crescent beach, Little Dix Bay's 102 spacious guest rooms all face an 


incredibly blue sea. Your room is an extension of its glorious setting; stylish, quiet elegance 


blends with island character and comfort to put you immediately at ease. Outside, the soothing trade winds whisper through the sea- 
grape and the palms, calling you out onto shaded balconies fragrant with the scent of exotic flowers. With no phones and no televi- 
sions in the rooms, nature is the primary source of sensory stimulation. The environment and your travel partner are the main attrac- 
tions here. Apert vision of hiring and training local people to proudly serve their island is attained at Little Dix Bay. The 
&_ native Virgin Gordians are very friendly, capable and motivated, offering visitors to the resort an impressive 


employee-to-guest ratio of one-to-one. Z A stroll around Little Dix Bay is like a walk through an enchanted garden. Shaded walk- 
A 





4 ways curve through verdant lawns that roll down to the sea. In the distance, framed 
against a blue sky streaked with wisps of white clouds, rise the conical shapes of the main pavilions. Open to the sea, they provide a 
breathtaking focal point for the resort. Here you 
might start your day with a delightful breakfast, or 
end it with a cocktail under a canopy of stars. 
Explore the Baths of Virgin Gorda. Mysterious and 
enchanting, these soaring cathedrals of rock are as 
old as time itself, with reflective pools that invite 
you in. 7p" beauty of Little Dix Bay becomes 
&_ even more magnificent when you 
venture beneath the sea. Snorkel and scuba dive 
around the many local reefs, and a living world of 
dazzling shapes and colors awaits you. Equipment is 
available, as well as instruction and guided undersea 
outings. pi: Dix Bay offers a vast range of 


other recreational activities, includ- 





ing a wealth of watersports and award-winning Peter 
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Burwash International tennis facilities with 
seven all-weather courts. The Virgin Gorda 
Yacht Harbor, located one-half mile from 
the resort, can accommodate 120 boats. It 
features a ship's store and commissary, as 
well as boat and yacht rental and deep-sea 
fishing charters. 

The spectacular setting, combined 

with our superb cuisine and pre- 
sentation, make dining at Little Dix Bay a 
memorable experience. To enjoy casual 
dining at its best, savor the delectable 


entrees in our Sugar Mill, reminiscent of 





old Caribbean plantations, surrounded by a sense of history and island hospitality. The Pavilion Dining Room features four intercon- 


nected Polynesian-style pyramids tilted so their mouths open to the sun and sea. The center of life at the resort, this restaurant is a 


popular place for daily lunch buffets and candlelight dinners. The Beach House offers casual lunches and cocktails directly on the 


golden crescent-shaped beach of Little Dix Bay. 
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Petit St.Vincent Resort 


a 


Tel: (513) 242-1333 or (800) 654-9326; Fax: (513) 242-6951 


ai - On the charts, it's a mere speck of a cay in the midst of the fabled 


Grenadines, but in the hearts of romantics, Petit St. Vincent Resort is the 





private little island surrounded by almost two miles of white sand beach and 
the bluest of seas. It's the place where just 44 pampered and cosseted guests 
have the run of 113 acres, where you get not just a room but an entire cottage 
all to yourself. ai For a quarter of a century, PSV (as it's known by its fans) 
a has been the place where high-pressured politicians, 
bankers, and actors go to shrug off their fame and wallow in anonymity. When 
the order of the day is total seclusion, guests simply hoist a red flag atop a 
bamboo pole. Room stewards and maids will give the cottage a wide berth 


until further notice. Zgm,"Some people never appear in public for days," 


=_ notes PSV's owner/manager Haze Richardson, the 
expatriate American who started the resort with Cincinnati industrialist H.W. 


Nichols, Jr. When guests need room service, they simply pop their orders into 





a notch in the bamboo, raise the yellow flag, and the order will be collected by 
stewards cruising in "mokes" — a cross between a golf cart and toy Jeep, home- 
made on the island. ZyMPSV's spacious cottages were designed by Swedish architect Arne Hasselquist, who specified native 

a bluebitch stone and Guyana hardwoods to create a natural weathered look that blends with the terrain. 
Yards of hardwood louvers and ceiling fans enhance the flow of the trade winds. Interior walls (even the shower stalls) are native 
stone, set off by terracotta floors and fabrics that echo the pastel hues of the bougainvillea beyond the terrace. Many of PSV's cot- 
tages are U-shaped, designed around a wooden sundeck, with the living room on one side, the bedroom on the other, and a shaded 
deck for reading and snoozing. Each cottage is sited to make the most of its immediate surrounding: some are notched into the hills 


and bluffs to catch the breezes and the views, most are just steps from a beach. 
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7p" its almost-perfect climate (an average 78-79 degrees year-round), it's always beach weather at PSV. Hammocks are 


strung beneath thatched shelters, with hibiscus-draped fences to ensure privacy. Down at the Dock House, there's equipment 


for snorkeling, windsurfing, Sunfish and Hobie Cat sailing. Guests can charter powerboats for deep-sea fishing and scuba diving, 


or a private yacht for a sail to the otherworldly Tobago Cays. The tennis court has a new plexipave surface and lights; a 20-station 


Fitness Trail winds through the casuarinas and hibiscus. i a week, one of the isle's secluded beaches becomes 
rr 


the backdrop for barbecues. At other times, meals are 


served in stone-and-hardwood pavilions and gazebos on a rise overlooking the bay and yachts. Since there's no organized nightlife 


(except for local bands with the barbecues 
and an occasional pianist in the lounge), 
candlelit evenings are given over to Mango 
Daiquiris and Banana Touches, fish and 
lobster from the surrounding seas, and 
meats specially flown in from Boston. 
7p most guests (two out of three 
have probably been there 
before), the appeal of Petit St. Vincent 
Resort is what it does not have: no tele- 
phones or television, no air conditioning, 
no casinos or cabarets, no hawkers and 
vendors. Not even room keys. Instead, 
Petit St. Vincent is all about the conve- 


nience and service of a top resort com- 


bined with the joy of living close to nature - 


in a totally unspoiled environment, down 


there among the fabled Grenadines. 
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, Grand Lido 





: Negril, Jamaica, W.I. 
=< Tel: (800) 859-SUPER, x 104 
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Grand Lido, built in 1989, is the 
p> newest of SuperClubs’ Super-inclu- 
sive resorts — and unquestionably, the 
Caribbean's most magnificent. Luxurious 
and elegant, it is tucked away in a seclud- 
ed cove on a powder-white beach gently 
kissed by the crystal-clear Caribbean. 
ap Grand Lido is distinctly European 
in ambiance. With just 200 rooms 
spread over 22 lushly landscaped acres, 
one can enjoy a private, romantic moment 
or take full advantage of virtually every 
land and water sport under the sun. One 
of Grand Lido's most unique features is 
the 147-foot M/Y Zein. Each evening, 
guests are taken aboard for a breathtaking 
sunset cruise. The Zein is also available — 
for a most unforgettable wedding. 
ap As a Super-inclusive resort, every- 
thing at Grand Lido is included in 
one price. Unlimited premium-brand 
cocktails flow from nine bars. Play tennis 
day and night. Scuba, sail, work out in the 
fully equipped fitness center, water-ski — 
it's all included, along with professional 
instruction and top-of-the-line equipment. 
And tipping is simply not permitted. 
Ap inns Lido takes special pride in 
its award-winning restaurants. In 
fact, through constant innovation and a 
never-ending search for perfection, Grand 
Lido has elevated Caribbean dining to an 
entirely new level. European-trained chefs 
rule the kitchens. Rigid standards of quali- 
ty and freshness never before seen in the 
Caribbean are strictly adhered to. And the 
chefs personally visit the local markets 
each morning in search of the very best 
because they know Grand Lido's guests 


deserve nothing less. 








Each elegantly decorated split-level Grand Luxe room offers a stunning ocean view. And Grand Lido offers 24-hour room and 
bar service — a Caribbean rarity. pe architecture, lush, perfumed grounds and a pampering staff as warm as the 


tropical sun make Grand Lido the ultimate Caribbean getaway. 
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Bn La Samanna 





A Rosewood Resort St. Martin, French West Indies 





=—————— Tel: (800) 854-2252 


7p‘ places in the world are free of the boundaries 
of time and responsibility. Here, in this secluded 
havenon the isle of St. Martin in the French West Indies, 
the pressures of society are separated from you by miles 
of intoxicating blue-green Caribbean waters. Following a 
multimillion-dollar renovation, this legendary resort 
reopens this month under the management of Rosewood 
Hotels & Resorts, Inc., the internationally renowned luxury 
hotel company operating a distinguished coterie of fine 
hotels, including The Mansion on Turtle Creek in Dallas 
and The Lanesborough in London. 
7p" long-time favorite hideaway of the famed and 
fortunate, La Samanna's discreet ambiance will be 
enhanced by new dimensions in personalized service and 
the ultimate in residential-style comfort. Ideally situated 
on 55 acres of pristine beach-front property, La Samanna 
is just five minutes from Marigot, the capital of French St. 
Martin, and a 10-minute drive from Juliana International 
Airport. ap Amidst graceful Mediterranean archi- 
tecture and tropical foliage, La Samanna 
offers 80 oceanfront guest rooms, suites and villas, each 
featuring an extraordinary ocean view. Overlooking Baie 


Longue, the open-air restaurant masterfully reflects St. 





Martin's heritage with innovative French creations com- 
plemented by distinctly Caribbean regional specialties 
and an extensive wine list. ea for discovery, recreation and relaxation are endless. Sailing, windsurfing, snorkeling, water- 
skiing and tennis on three courts are complimentary. The Fitness Pavilion offers a selection of 
exercise equipment, free weights and video instruction, supervised by a professional trainer. Perched above the Caribbean's most 
spectacular beach, the hotel's freshwater pool is an oasis within itself. Shopping and entertainment excursions into nearby Marigot 
or Philipsburg, as well as chartered cruises for sightseeing, diving or deep-sea fish- 
ing are easily arranged. 
Expand your literary horizons on the beach at La Samanna during Literary Week, January 16 - 22, 1993, when you'll 
have the opportunity to attend intimate social gatherings and group discussion with your favorite best-selling 
authors, including Alec Wilkinson, Jeffrey Hogrefe, Donna Tartt and Donald Katz. For information and reservations, 
please call 1-800-854-2252. Sponsored by Rosewood Hotels & 
Resorts, The New Yorker Inc. and American Airlines. 
American Airlines makes it easy to experience all the beauty of 


St. Martin and the Caribbean. Together with American Eagle, 





American Airlines offers service to over 30 Caribbean destina- 


hiiencananinas tions on 25 islands. For reservations call American Airlines at 


Something special in the air® 1-800-433-1790 and ask for STAR File #80113B4, 
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Golf, Tennis & Beach Club 


Montego Bay, Jamaica, W.I. 
Tel: (809) 953-2211 Fax: (809) 953-2731 


“p Within Montego Bay lies a secluded mile-long beach of white sand the 
shape of a crescent moon. It was around this spectacular setting that Half 
Moon — now listed as the finest resort in the Caribbean and one of the finest in 
the world — was born nearly 40 years ago. “pin 400 acres of lawns and 
gardens, guests are offered a 
unique choice of first-class accommodations ranging from the charming to the 
sublime. Throughout the club, service is second to none, and there are two 
superb restaurants catering to all palates with traditional and award-winning 
international cuisines. apie Moon is a private haven in which there is abso- 
lutely nothing to do. And absolutely everything. 
7p golfing on a glorious 72-par championship links designed by Robert Trent Jones. Try out your tennis on any of the 13 
Laykold tennis courts. Settle down to some squash, or head off to who-knows-where on horseback. Then return and 
dip into any of 19 freshwater pools, or into the warm crystal waters of the Caribbean where you can snorkel, scuba dive, sail, 
windsurf, fish or simply lie back and float the day away. 7p" enduring appeal of the Half Moon has been its ability over 
the decades to change without seemingly changing; to cater to 


differing desires of its guests with ease and expertise; to acknowledge that there is no single right way to spend a vacation except to 


enjoy it in style. ap" almost 30 years, Managing Director Heinz E.W. Simonitsch has been the one man most responsible for 
promoting this philosophy. Today, the popularity of Half Moon among celebrities and travelers from all over 


the world is testament to his success. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR CARIBBEAN? 













iL it quiet beaches and clear destinations throughout the 


blue water? Is it open-air mar- Caribbean and The Bahamas 






kets and calypso bands? Is it than any other airline. And af- 





windsurfing and snorkeling? fordable Fly AYAway Vacations™ 


Tennis or golf? Whatever you're packages that make it easy to 


looking for, American and plan the vacation that’s perfect 


American Eagle® can give you for you. To reserve your place in 


the Caribbean just the way you paradise, call your Travel Agent 


like it. With more flights to more or American at 1-800-321-2121. 


Service To 33 Destinations On 25 Islands. 


American Eagle is a registered trademark of American Airlines, Inc., and is American's regional airline associate. Schedules subject to change 


merican Airlines 


emebine special to the Caribbean. 
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AD TRAVELS: VILLA ARNAGA IN FRANCE 





A Basque Fantasy for the Author of Cyrano de Bergerac 
continued from page 102 


terrupted conceritration on the building of the 
house. The Villa Arnaga had replaced the theater as 
his obsession, and remained so for many years. 

Rostand’s central idea for the house was that it 
should be solidly Basque in every exterior feature, 
even though it was built on a scale never before 
attempted in the region. Rostand and Tournaire 
designed a white structure of stone and half-timber- 
ing with an obtuse-angled roof and dark-painted 
window shutters. However, any resemblance to oth- 
er spacious Edwardian villas found at coastal resorts 
like Biarritz ends at the door, with its graven qua- 
train by Rostand himself: 

You who come to share in our golden light 

And sit at the feast of changing horizons 

Bring only your heart and nothing of the world 

And do not recount what is said here. 

Every feature of the interiors and gardens was 
conceived by Rostand himself, right down to the yel- 
low and crimson of the murals in the Grand Hall 
and the motifs of the stained-glass windows. Some 
sketches for the design were doodled in the margin 
of his manuscript for Chantecler, a play he was writ- 








ABOVE: The Arts and Crafts Movement is reflected in the schoolroom’s simple ash paneling 
with mother-of-pearl insets, stained-glass window and murals illustrating French folk songs, 
painted by Georges Delaw. The double desk was used by Rostand’s sons, Jean and Maurice. 


ing “water over the rocks,’ which Rostand altered 
for unknown reasons—that runs down a wooded 
valley on one side of it and hired a Paris architect, 
Joseph-Albert Tournaire, who had worked on the 
additions to the Palace of Justice in Paris, to help him 
draw up the plans. 

Topsoil was hauled up in great wagons drawn by 
teams of oxen, avenues were laid out, and fully 
grown trees were brought from the valley below 
and planted. Water was piped at vast expense from a 
point ten miles away to fill the newly dug ponds and 
feed the fountains. By the beginning of 1903 the im- 
mense task of transforming the hump of the hilltop 
into a level plateau had been completed. 

Rostand remained on the spot to supervise oOpera- 
tions, working as tirelessly as if he were directing re- 
hearsals for L'Aiglon at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt 
in Paris. In 1903 he made a brief trip to the capital to 
be formally enthroned at the Académie Se 





before hurrying back to begin three years of unin- 
ABOVE RIGHT: Rostand, who oversaw every aspect of the house 
and garden designs, worked with architect Joseph-Albert Tour- 


naire to create a typical Basque structure with stonework, halt 
timbering and obtuse rooflines. RIGHT: A pergola modeled on 
one at Vienna’s Schoenbrunn Palace terminates the garden vista 
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AD TRAVELS 


Villa Arnaga in France 
continued from page 106 


ing concurrently, which some consid- 
er his best work. It was produced in 
1910, and the sketches and manu- 
script are preserved at Arnaga. 

All of the materials for the décor 
were chosen by Rostand himself— 
stone from the quarries, wood from 
the timber yards—and laboriously 
hauled up the hill by oxcart. Eighty- 
six years later, it looks incredibly 
fresh. Arnaga is so uniquely crafted in 
every respect that it seems hardly 
possible that a single man could have 
imagined the entire plan. 

The massive black pillars, the im- 
mensity of perfect wood paneling 
and pale geometric parquetry, and 
the welter of murals by fashionable 
painters of the period, such as Gaston 
la Touche and Héléne Dufau, repre- 
sent one restless and very sick man’s 
effort to create something in his own 
image other than his plays. His friend 
Paul Faure described Rostand’s metic- 
ulous design method: 

As soon as dinner was over, the things 
were cleared away, papers, paintbrush- 
es and pencils were laid out on the 
table, and Rostand started work. Once 
he had his house clear in his mind and 
had drawn it in detail several times, 
he began constructing little models 
of it, which were masterpieces of pa- 
tience. .. . He made them out of card- 
board. ... Soon enough he had com- 
pleted a miniature Arnaga, complete 
in every detail, as precise as a Nu- 
remberg toy....He worked at this 
every evening till well after midnight, 
drawing, painting and gluing parts 
together, until he had assembled piles 
and piles of tiny Arnagas, which his 
patient fingers were forever employed 
in modifying and perfecting. 

None of these models have sur- 
vived, but the process demonstrates 
the uniformly high quality of work- 
manship Rostand hoped to achieve at 
Arnaga, from the tiny mother-of- 
pearl insets in the schoolroom panel- 
ing to the wrought-iron gate made by 
the author Boris Vian’s blacksmith 
grandfather that separates the library 
from the Grand Hall. Perfectionist 
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Skis were made for letting 
things slide. And isn’t that 
exactly why you take a vaca- 
tion, to let things slide? For a 
free Winter Vacation Kit, 
write to Winter Vacation 
Kit, Box 38700, Dept. 554, 
Denver, CO 80238. Or 
call 1:800‘:COLORADO, 


extension 554. 


COLORADO 


1-800: 265-6723 


The Colonial Cities of Mexico 
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THE PAGES OF HISTORY 


Call now for your FREE 
“Step-by-Step” Guide. 
Eighteen tours that explore 
the early history of the 
Americas. From Morelia 
to Zacatecas, there are 
over 50 Colonial Cities 
in all. So make some 
history of your own. 
Take a Colonial City 
adventure! 

Where It All Began. 
Where It All Begins. 








For a FREE guide, call 1-800-TO BEGIN! 
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Villa Arnaga in France 
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that he was, Rostand wanted nothing 
but the best at Arnaga, and he was on 
hand to make sure he got it. 

The Rostand family moved into 
their new house, complete with its 
Louis XV Chinese Salon, Empire Re- 
vival study, Louis XVI dining room, 
Louis XV staircase and solid silver 
bathtub for Rosemonde, in 1906. 
There was central heating, electricity, 
a telephone and at least thirty ser- 
vants. An army of gardeners main- 
tained the grounds, which were filled 
with tame animals, all of them 
white—pigeons, peacocks, horses, 
dogs. The garden paths were lined 
with fountains and terminated in a 
pergola that was modeled on one at 
Schoenbrunn Palace in Vienna. Ros- 
tand had written his play L’Aiglon 
while staying at the royal estate. 

In the dozen or so years he spent at 
Arnaga, Edmond Rostand received 
many visitors. Among them were the 
elder Coquelin (the original Cyrano), 
Sarah Bernhardt, Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio, Alfonso XIII of Spain, Léon Blum, 
Raymond Poincaré, Alain-Fournier 
(author of Le Grand Meaulnes), Pierre 
Loti and others. Jean Cocteau had a 
love affair at Arnaga with Rostand’s 
son Maurice, and Rostand himself in- 
stalled the brilliant Anna de Noailles 
there for a while, only one of a legion 
of mistresses who cropped up in his 
later years. People passed unheeding 
through a house that remained half- 
furnished. The reason for this is not 
clear, but it is possible that Rostand, 
having expended so much energy on 


his spectacular décor, was bored by 


the idea of hunting for suitable furni- 
ture. He had his books, his wine, his 
photography darkroom, the grand 
piano presented to his wife by the 
composer Jules Massenet, his paint- 
ings and his fountains. Photographs 
taken at Arnaga during his lifetime 
show that the house was almost as 
bare of furniture as it is now. Jean 
Cocteau, arriving at Arnaga for the 
first time in 1912, immediately made 
note of the emptiness. “I’ve finally 
seen Arnaga,” he wrote balefully. 
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are prepared to send you information 
on their fine services and products. 
The brochures are free; simply circle 
the number(s) on the card 
corresponding to the number next to 
your preference. Return the card to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, 
P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44871-1727. 
Each brochure will arrive under 
separate cover - directly from the 
companies listed in the offer. 


Caribbean 


1. ARUBA. Experience our beautiful beaches, gentle 
trade winds, and the accommodating services of our 
fine hotels. On Aruba, your pleasure is our only busi- 
ness. Call 1-800-TO-ARUBA. 


2. CANEEL BAY. St. John, U.S.V.I. Seven gorgeous 
beaches. Snorkel, sail, scuba, windsurf. Tennis, weekly 
activities. A Rockresort. Free brochure/rates. 


3. HALF MOON CLUB. Half Moon Golf, Tennis & 
Beach Club, Montego Bay, Jamaica. 400-acre estate 
with private white sand beach. Championship golf 
course. 13 tennis courts (7 lit) and 4 lit squash courts. 
Horseback riding. Watersports. 19 pools. Sauna. 
Massage. Gym. For reservations or information call 
you travel agent or direct at 1-800-626-0592/CHARMS 
1-800-742-4276. Fax: (809) 953-2731. 


4. LASAMANNA. Reopening November 1 as a 
Rosewood Resort following a multimillion-dollar reno- 
vation, this legendary hotel sets a new standard of lux- 
ury and service in the Caribbean. In addition to 
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stroke of midnight. For a free brochure and more call 
1-800-753-9696. 


12. PORTUGAL. Come on over. See for yourself our 
history, Our pousadas, and our great golfing. Send for 
our free colorful information package. 


13. Please send all Europe brochures listed above. 
International Destinations 


14. AUSTRALIAN TOURIST COMMISSION. Come to 
Australia and experience the wonder of a world that 
evolved differently. To get started, send for your free 
130-page travel guide with all the information you 
need to plan your vacation. 


15. THE COLONIAL CITIES OF MEXICO. Step back 
into the charm and splendor of 16th Century Mexico. 
From Morelia to Zacatecas, there are over 50 Colonial 
Cities. Call 1-800-TO-BEGIN for a free Step by Step 
Guide of 18 packaged tours. 


16. ROYAL CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINE. The World's 
Best Cruise Line has exciting cruises to the most popu- 
lar vacation spots, including the Caribbean, Bermuda, 
The Bahamas, Mexico and Alaska. 


17. TOURISM CANADA. Canada's Official Travellers 
Guide. Everything you need to know plus telephone 
numbers. Order your free copy today. 1-800-VISIT92. 


18. TOURISME QUEBEC. A holiday in the Province of 
Québec...UniQue! For a free copy of our winter travel 
brochure and ski package information call TOLL FREE 
1-800-363-7777 and ask for operator 355. 


19. Please send all International Destinations 
brochures listed above. 


United States 


20. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. The Boca, on 
Florida's Gold Coast, features magnificent accommo- 
dations. Private beach club with all watersports. Two 
18-hole championship golf courses. 34 tennis courts. 
Marina. And superb dining and entertainment. Write 
for free brochures or call 1-800-327-0101. 
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President of Sales and Marketing, at 17290 Jonathan 
Dr., Jupiter, FL 33477, or call (407) 746-2561. 


27. KIAWAH RESORT. Live amidst undisturbed nat- 
ural beauty on this beautiful sea island located 21 
miles south of Charleston, SC. Ten miles of beaches, 
four golf courses and gorgeous tidal marsh and river 
views. For real estate information call 1-800-277-7008. 


28. LACOSTAHOTEL & SPA. 30 miles north of San 
Diego and 1 mile from Carlsbad Beach. Convenient to 
the San Diego Zoo, Sea World, airport and convention 
center. 480 deluxe rooms, 8 restaurants, 36 holes of 
championship golf, 24 tennis courts, 2 swimming 
pools and the world-famous spa. Please call 1-800- 
854-5000. 


29. MARRIOTT'S DESERT SPRINGS RESORT & SPA. 
Thirty-six holes of demanding golf, a 20 court tennis 
complex and a 27,000 square foot European-style spa 
await you at the Desert's most spectacular resort. 
Along with elaborate waterways that provide the 
unexpected, boating in the desert. Make your next 
visit to Palm Springs an incredible experience. Come 
to Marriott's Desert Springs Resort & Spa -- Southern 
California's desert jewel. 


30. MARRIOTT'S RANCHO LAS PALMAS RESORT & 
COUNTRY CLUB. Marriott's Rancho Las Palmas Resort 
& Country Club offers 240 acres of Early California 
charm. With tranquil lakes and gardens, tile-roofed 
haciendas, 27 holes of country club golf, a 25-court 
tennis complex and two refreshing pools. It's the 
Desert's most relaxing country club resort. 


31. THE RITZ-CARLTON, NAPLES, FLORIDA. A 
sparkling, Mediterranean-style resort hotel right on 
the Gulf of Mexico. With three miles of secluded 
beaches bathed in sunshine and refreshed by Gulf 
breezes. The ultimate in comfort, gracious surround- 
ings and personal service. Call 1-800-241-3333. 


32. THE RITZ-CARLTON, PALM BEACH. The 270 
guest room resort is located in the town of Manalapan 
in Palm Beach County. With the Atlantic Ocean and 
manwnementantinnei——-l orders, The Ritz-Carlton, Palm 
a premier destination offering 
service and accommodations. 
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Why Do YouThink They Call It Winding Down? 


Skis were made for letting 
things slide. And isn’t that 
exactly why you take a vaca- 
tion, to let things slide? For a 
free Winter Vacation Kit, 
write to Winter Vacation 
Kit, Box 38700, Dept. 554, 
Denver, CO 80238. Or 
call 1-800-COLORADO, 
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that he was, Rostand wanted nothing 
but the best at Arnaga, and he was on 
hand to make sure he got it. 

The Rostand family moved into 
their.new house, complete with its 
Louis XV Chinese Salon, Empire Re- 
vival study, Louis XVI dining room, 
Louis XV staircase and solid silver 
bathtub for Rosemonde, in 1906. 
There was central heating, electricity, 
a telephone and at least thirty ser- 
vants. An army of gardeners main- 
tained the grounds, which were filled 
with tame animals, all of them 
white—pigeons, peacocks, horses, 
dogs. The garden paths were lined 
with fountains and terminated in a 
pergola that was modeled on one at 
Schoenbrunn Palace in Vienna. Ros- 
tand had written his play L’Aiglon 
while staying at the royal estate. 

In the dozen or so years he spent at 
Arnaga, Edmond Rostand received 
many visitors. Among them were the 
elder Coquelin (the original Cyrano), 
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Sarah Bernhardt, Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio, Alfonso XIII of Spain, Léon Blum, 
Raymond Poincaré, Alain-Fournier 
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Loti and others. Jean Cocteau had a 
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The excellent companies listed below 
are prepared to send you information 
on their fine services and products. 
The brochures are free; simply circle 
the number(s) on the card 
corresponding to the number next to 
your preference. Return the card to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, 
P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44871-1727. 
Each brochure will arrive under 
separate cover - directly from the 
companies listed in the offer. 


Caribbean 


1. ARUBA. Experience our beautiful beaches, gentle 
trade winds, and the accommodating services of our 
fine hotels. On Aruba, your pleasure is our only busi- 
ness. Call 1-800-TO-ARUBA. 


2. CANEEL BAY. St. John, U.S.V.I. Seven gorgeous 
beaches. Snorkel, sail, scuba, windsurf. Tennis, weekly 
activities. A Rockresort. Free brochure/rates. 


3. HALF MOON CLUB. Half Moon Golf, Tennis & 
Beach Club, Montego Bay, Jamaica. 400-acre estate 
with private white sand beach. Championship golf 
course. 13 tennis courts (7 lit) and 4 lit squash courts. 
Horseback riding. Watersports. 19 pools. Sauna. 
Massage. Gym. For reservations or information call 
you travel agent or direct at 1-800-626-0592/CHARMS 
1-800-742-4276. Fax: (809) 953-2731. 


4. LASAMANNA. Reopening November 1 as a 
Rosewood Resort following a multimillion-dollar reno- 
vation, this legendary hotel sets a new standard of lux- 
ury and service in the Caribbean. In addition to 
Literary Week (see ad), exclusive events are planned 
throughout 1993 featuring the foremost authorities in 
the realms of tennis, fitness & beauty, fashion, 
gourmet cooking and romantic literature. Send fora 
brochure or call 1-800-854-2252 for information or 
reservations. 


5. LITTLE DIX BAY. Virgin Gorda, B.V.|. Rated #1 hide- 
away resort. Snorkel, sail, scuba, water-ski. Tennis. 
Weekly activities. A Rockresort. Free brochure/rates. 


6. LITTLE SWITZERLAND. Vacationing Caribbean 
shoppers know there's no place like Little Switzerland 
shops for the most complete selection of crystal, china, 
famous-name watches and beautifully crafted jewelry. 
At duty-free prices. 


7. PETIT ST. VINCENT. Beautifully illustrated 16-page 
color brochure and a current season information fold- 
er with rates. 


8. UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS. St. Croix, St. 
John, St. Thomas. The year round destination with less 
than a 5°F difference in temperature from winter to 
summer. Winter, 78°F. Free brochures: Visitors Guide, 
Honeymoon Packages, Skin Diving, Sports, Shopping. 


9. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed 
above. 


Europe 


10. AMERICAN EXPRESS/IBERIA AIRLINES/TOURIST - 


OFFICE OF SPAIN. Discover Spain with American 
Express, Iberia Airlines of Spain and the Official Tourist 
Office of Spain. 


11. MONACO. Spina storybook romance all your 
own in Monaco, the fairytale that doesn't end at the 
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stroke of midnight. For a free brochure and more call 
1-800-753-9696. 


12. PORTUGAL. Come on over. See for yourself our 
history, our pousadas, and our great golfing. Send for 
our free colorful information package. 


13. Please send all Europe brochures listed above. 
International Destinations 


14. AUSTRALIAN TOURIST COMMISSION. Come to 
Australia and experience the wonder of a world that 
evolved differently. To get started, send for your free 
130-page travel guide with all the information you 
need to plan your vacation. 


15. THE COLONIAL CITIES OF MEXICO. Step back 
into the charm and splendor of 16th Century Mexico. 
From Morelia to Zacatecas, there are over 50 Colonial 
Cities. Call 1-800-TO-BEGIN for a free Step by Step 
Guide of 18 packaged tours. 


16. ROYAL CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINE. The World's 
Best Cruise Line has exciting cruises to the most popu- 
lar vacation spots, including the Caribbean, Bermuda, 
The Bahamas, Mexico and Alaska. 


17. TOURISM CANADA. Canada's Official Travellers 
Guide. Everything you need to know plus telephone 
numbers. Order your free copy today. 1-800-VISIT92. 


18. TOURISME QUEBEC. A holiday in the Province of 
Québec...UniQue! For a free copy of our winter travel 
brochure and ski package information call TOLL FREE 
1-800-363-7777 and ask for operator 355. 


19. Please send all International Destinations 
brochures listed above. 


United States 


20. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. The Boca, on 
Florida's Gold Coast, features magnificent accommo- 
dations. Private beach club with all watersports. Two 
18-hole championship golf courses. 34 tennis courts. 
Marina. And superb dining and entertainment. Write 
for free brochures or call 1-800-327-0101. 


21. THE CLOISTER. Five-Star resort. Full American 
Plan. Five miles of private beach on the Atlantic off 
the coast of Georgia! 54 holes of championship golf, 
17 world class tennis courts and one automated prac- 
tice court, Full-service spa. Evening dancing to live 
orchestra. Wine/Cooking, Bridge, Garden, 
Photography Series. Family Festival. 


22. COLORADO TOURISM BOARD. Ski Colorado. 
See for yourself why Colorado is considered the best 
there is. For your free Colorado Vacation Kit, call 
1-800-COLORAD, Ext. 554. 


23. DELTA QUEEN. Steamboatin' ® , Live the 
Legend. Fora free color brochure highlighting 2 to 12 
night vacations on the legendary Delta Queen ® and 
the magnificent Mississippi Queen ®, see your travel 
agent or call 1-800-543-1949. 


24. DIXON AND DIXON OF ROYAL. Our brochure 
presents a glimpse of the many timeless treasures 
which can be found in our three French Quarter gal- 
leries, including art, antiques, jewelry and oriental. 


25. HAY-ADAMS HOTEL. The elegant, Mobil Four- 
Star Hay-Adams Hotel, built on landmark site of the 
famous homes of John Hay and Henry Adams, over- 
looking the White House at One Lafayette Square N.W. 
Exquisitely restored, offering exceptional dining in 
three of Washington's finest restaurants. Short of a 
presidential invitation, as close as one can come to 
staying at the White House. 


26. JONATHAN'S LANDING. To learn more about 
making a home in Jonathan's Landing, the well-estab- 
lished, prestigious golf and waterfront community in 
Palm Beach County, contact Jerry Zeitler, Vice 
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President of Sales and Marketing, at 17290 Jonathan 
Dr., Jupiter, FL 33477, or call (407) 746-2561. 


27. KIAWAH RESORT. Live amidst undisturbed nat- 
ural beauty on this beautiful sea island located 21 
miles south of Charleston, SC. Ten miles of beaches, 
four golf courses and gorgeous tidal marsh and river 
views. For real estate information call 1-800-277-7008. 


28. LACOSTAHOTEL & SPA. 30 miles north of San 
Diego and 1 mile from Carlsbad Beach. Convenient to 
the San Diego Zoo, Sea World, airport and convention 
center. 480 deluxe rooms, 8 restaurants, 36 holes of 
championship golf, 24 tennis courts, 2 swimming 
pools and the world-famous spa. Please call 1-800- 
854-5000. 


29. MARRIOTT'S DESERT SPRINGS RESORT & SPA. 
Thirty-six holes of demanding golf, a 20 court tennis 
complex and a 27,000 square foot European-style spa 
await you at the Desert's most spectacular resort. 
Along with elaborate waterways that provide the 
unexpected, boating in the desert. Make your next 
visit to Palm Springs an incredible experience. Come 
to Marriott's Desert Springs Resort & Spa -- Southern 
California's desert jewel. 


30. MARRIOTT'S RANCHO LAS PALMAS RESORT & 
COUNTRY CLUB. Marriott's Rancho Las Palmas Resort 
& Country Club offers 240 acres of Early California 
charm. With tranquil lakes and gardens, tile-roofed 
haciendas, 27 holes of country club golf, a 25-court 
tennis complex and two refreshing pools. It's the 
Desert's most relaxing country club resort. 


31. THE RITZ-CARLTON, NAPLES, FLORIDA. A 
sparkling, Mediterranean-style resort hotel right on 
the Gulf of Mexico. With three miles of secluded 
beaches bathed in sunshine and refreshed by Gulf 
breezes. The ultimate in comfort, gracious surround- 
ings and personal service. Call 1-800-241-3333. 


32. THE RITZ-CARLTON, PALM BEACH. The 270 
guest room resort is located in the town of Manalapan 
in Palm Beach County. With the Atlantic Ocean and 
AlAas neighboring borders, The Ritz-Carlton, Palm 
Beach promises to be a premier destination offering 
the finest in personal service and accommodations. 


33. SHERATON GRANDE TORREY PINES. The only 
hotel in La Jolla with butler service for every guest. 
400 luxurious rooms overlooking the Torrey Pines Golf 
Course and the Pacific Ocean. For reservations call 1- 
800-325-3535. 


34. SOUTH CAROLINA. Free South Carolina Vacation 
Guide and map. 80 full-color pages of uncrowded 
beaches, championship golf, colonial cities, gardens, 
and events. Write or call 1-800-346-3634. 


35. VAIL VALLEY SUMMER. America's premier win- 
ter destination is even more spectacular in the sum- 
mer! Reply to receive a FREE vacation planner or call 
1-800-525-3875. 


36. Please send all United States brochures listed 
above. 


Miscellaneous 


37. MAZDA. To find out more about the new Mazda 
and our whole line of exciting cars and trucks, call 1- 
800-639-1000. 


38. NORDICTRACK. NordicSport™, a new line of 
highly stylized cross-country skiing, rowing and down- 
hill skiing sport simulators by NordicTrack, blends 
artistry and motion together to create "fitness as 
sport." For more information, call 1-800-445-2231, ext. 
37ME2. 


39. Please send me information on every item list- 
ed on this AD TRAVELS page. 
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Villa Arnaga‘in France 
continued from page 112 


“There's an allée which is very much 
‘dream-one’s-staying-with-the-Ros- 
tands’; a millionaire’s dog devouring a 
white pigeon as I went by gave me an 
idea of the luxury and indifference 
that prevail here. Gothic peristyle, 
empty salons, silence...” 

“A few years after his death in 1918, 
Rostand’s heirs were forced to sell the 
estate. After the ravages of World War 
II and more than forty years of suc- 
cessive owners, the house was pur- 
chased by the municipality of Cambo 
in 1962 and formally inaugurated as a 
public museum. 

Robert Poupel, the present curator 
of the Rostand Museum at Arnaga, 
understands better than most people 
what originally drew the playwright 
to the area, which is about as far from 
Rostand’s Provencal roots and Paris 
triumphs as he could go without leav- 
ing France. “One feels so much better 
here,” says Poupel, sitting comfort- 
ably in the sunshine just outside Ar- 
naga’s massive front door. “I first came 
to Cambo in 1943 to be treated for tu- 
berculosis, just as Rostand did, and I 
know how he felt.” Only a few days 
after recording his initial displeasure, 
Poupel points out, even Cocteau had 
fallen under the spell of Arnaga. “He 
wrote a letter to his mother describing 
the feeling of pure health one has in 
this climate. He said that breathing 
the air was like swallowing a dish 
of smooth, health-giving cornmeal, 
and that’s exactly how it is... a blend 
of the tonic and the sedative.” Like 
Cyrano de Bergerac, his other immor- 
tal creation, Edmond Rostand’s Villa ~ 
Arnaga has a comic-heroic quality 
that is frankly irresistible. 0 
The Villa Arnaga, located about 15 miles 
south of Bayonne on D932, is open from 
April 6 through 20 and during October, 
2:30-6; from May 1 through September 
30, 10-12 and 2:30-6. Closed November 
1 to April 5 and April 21 to 30. 

Villa Arnaga 
route de Bayonne 
64250 Cambo-les-Bains 
France 
59-29-70-57 








Remember the first time you 
had real, authentic Italian 
espresso? The amazing 
aroma. The full-bodied taste. 
The delicate layer of “crema” 
on top. 

From that moment on, 
you've probably wondered 
how you could make restau- 
rant-quality espresso in your 
home—uwithout spending 
$2000 or adding on to the 
kitchen. 

Introducing “Espresso Maximo Programatic” from 
Krups. The first home espresso machine to make true 
restaurant-quality espresso. And you don't have to be a 
European espresso master to use it. 





A sublime leap in espresso quality 

This state-of-the-art machine is a marvel, even by 
Krups’ meticulous standards. 

At its heart is Krups unique Thermo Block System 
which delivers true Italian espresso—hot and 
flavortul, with a thick layer of crema—every zs 
time. The system (shown at right) heats ge 
water to the ideal temperature and main- 
tains that temperature throughout brew- 
ing. It also discharges any stale water 
automatically, so your next cup is as fresh, 


.fich and satisfying as the first. 


Sensor-touch controls make “Espresso Maximo 
Programatic” easy to operate. A LED panel guides you, 
with instructions in English, French or German. Even the 
hardness of your water is monitored automatically. 
(Yes, we've thought of everything.) 






Remembers the size of your cup, 
stops pouring automatically 


Another Krups first: “Espresso Maximo Programatic” 


lets you program in the size of your cup, so you don't 

have to stand over the machine while your 
espresso is brewing. “Espresso Maximo 
Programatic” stops pouring automati- 
Cally. Imagine. 

For cappuccino lovers there’s a micro- 
chip-monitored steam pump for frothing 
milk. Plus, Krups patented “Perfect Froth” 
attachment lets you make flawless cappuccino every try 
So if a Krups espresso maker /s for you, you can find 
them at fine depart- Rh rae 
ment and specialty 
stores. From $69 
to $500. 
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ARCHITECTURE: ABRAHAM GEEREK 


A New York Modernist’s New Jersey Landmark 


By Paul Goldberger 


“When the house was conceived, it was considered to be on the cutting edge of resi- 


dential design,” says Abraham W. Geller (inset), the New York architect who created 
it for Herbert and Selma Shapiro on New Jersey’s Long Beach Island in 1956. BE- 
LOW RIGHT: The structure recalls Taliesin West and the work of Marcel Breuer. 


WHEN IT WAS NEw, it seemed less like a 
house than a vast airplane, looming 
over the flat landscape of the modest 
New Jersey seaside resort that it was 
in but never quite part of. The house 
Abraham W. Geller built in 1956 for 
Herbert and Selma Shapiro was both 
bigger than anything around it and 
altogether different in style: a large 
modernist intrusion into a neighbor- 
hood of Cape Cod cottages. In its ear- 
ly days the residence appeared to be 
a temporary visitor on its eight-acre 
waterfront site, poised to fly out over 
the bay at any moment. 

Thirty-six years have passed, and 


BELOW: “Details are at the root of relevant de- 
sign,” explains Geller. “One of the expressions 
of that is the stair.” Leading down to the pool 
area is a cantilevered stair, one example of 
the exposed elements throughout the house. 
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JOHN VELTRI 


JOEL BALDWIN 


the house, far from taking flight, has 
remained and now possesses the sta- 


tus of a venerated landmark on Long 
Beach Island, an eighteen-mile-long 
strip of land roughly twenty miles 
north of Atlantic City. The only sig- 
nificant change these three-and-a- 
half decades have wrought is in the 
landscaping: The rough-hewn setting 
of bayberry and pine that A. E. Bye 
designed has now grown so full and 
so tall that the Shapiro house, which 
through the 1960s was a major archi- 
tectural presence on Long Beach Is- 
land's one main road, is no longer 
visible from the street. 


“What we are most pleased about is 


that the house seems to have stood 
up to the test of time,” says Abraham 
Geller. “In fact, Herb tells me that it 
stood up in one most desirable way: 
When, in March 1962, a storm raged 
for three days and washed away six 
hundred residences on the island, the 
house was the only one to stay intact, 
high and dry.” 

The project was an important com- 
mission for Geller, the equivalent in 
its time and place of the huge mod- 
ernist summer residences such firms 
as Gwathmey Siegel were to build in 
the Hamptons a generation later. Her- 
bert Shapiro and his brother devel- 
oped much of Long Beach Island and 


continued on page 122 
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* hey tell a story around 
Whitefish, Montana about the friends who 
stopped by for a drink and didn't leave 


until the April thaw. 
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e gends are born when the impossible happens, when beauty reaches into the 








realm of the unreal. Such is the Aubusson design from the Tiara® Ltd. Edition Collection of 
handmade oriental vets. Available in sizes 10'x14' to 4.6'x7'. Come see it at these fine stores. 
Chicago, IL vity, M New Orleans, LA Troy, MI 
ORIENTAL RUGS INTERNATIONAL FURI NTAL RUGS MAXIMILIAN'S INTERNATIONAL SHOWROOMS GHIORDES KNOT 
6-140 Merchandise Mart (312) 670-2370 W. 103rd Street (816) 942-9334 8600 Oak Street (504) 895-1115 1700 Stutz Drive (313) 643-0333 
Houston, TX Mi ;, MN New York, NY Wayne, PA 
SUNILAND FURNITURE CO ARAGHEUSIA A RUGS ABC CARPET & HOME ALBED RUG CO. 
2800 Fondren (713) 780-9770 }20-5008 88 Broadway (212) 674-1186 513 W. Lancaster Avenue (215) 688-2020 
Indianapolis, IN | Lake City, UT West Palm Beach, FL 
JOSEPH'S ORIENTAL RUG IMPORTS ‘IMAC CARPET AND RUG REX & REX IMPORTS 
4230 E. Fall Creek Pkwy. (317) 255-4230 =734 0567 1005 W. Beardsley Place (801) 975-9040 2083 Spafford Avenue (407) 683-4420 


Exclusive U.S. Distribution: Noonoo Rug Co., Inc laza Drive, Secaucus, NJ 07094 Tel. (201) 330-0101 or through your interior designer or architect. 
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LEAVE IT TO AN ITALIAN 
TO CREATE A BEAUTIFUL 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 
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Including Corrigan’s, Sweeney’s and Zell Bros. 
For the location nearest you, call 1-800-999-GOLD. 
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A New York Modernist’s New Jersey Landmark 
continued from page 118 
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ABOVE: A site plan shows the cruciform config- 
uration of the residence and its relation to the 
bay. “The scheme allowed the house to have al- 
most all of its rooms face the water,” Geller notes. 


“The house seems 
to have stood up to the 
test of time.” 


RIGHT: “Vistas of sea and sky appear in all the 
interiors, either through large expanses of 
glass or through small windows set high,” says 
Geller. Beams in the dining room extend out 
over the deck, giving shade and structural 
support. Furnishings are original to the house. 


BELOW: “While the exterior stair is suspend- 
ed from the upper framework of the house, 
each ‘free’ tread of the interior stair is can- 
tilevered from the curved back wall of the liv- 
ing room fireplace,” the architect points out. 





JOHN VELTRI 


the adjacent mainland. In 1952, when 
he was just thirty-one and his wife 
twenty-eight, they gave themselves a 
plot of land facing Little Egg Harbor 
Bay and set out to create as serious 
and as complete a modern mansion 
as they could. 
The Shapiros interviewed several 
'ernist architects, among them 
» Kahn and Percival Goodman, 
ul © y were most comfortable with 
r¢ New Yorker whose firm has 
DE <nown for such buildings as 
t! Center for the Performing 


Arts at Manhattan’s City College; and 
for the support Geller has given to the 
young architects trained under him. 
His earnestness and generosity of 
spirit appealed to the Shapiros, who 
felt he would understand their wish 
that the house be at once an exuber- 
ant modernist statement and an invit- 
ing family environment. 

It has worked so well at being both 
of these things that not only have 
the Shapiros remained in the house, 
but so has virtually every piece of 
furniture, carpeting and art that Gel- 
ler and his wife, Marion, the proj- 
ect’s interior designer, selected. Their 





art collection has grown, and Selma 
Shapiro has from time to time re- 
upholstered furniture with newer 
versions of the original fabrics, but 
the house stands today essentially as 
it did when the Shapiros moved in, 
even down to the built-in, chrome- 
clad Hotpoint refrigerator. 

The residence has the crisp, tensile 
quality of much modern architecture 
from the 1950s; in this sense it is 
almost Breueresque. But the wood- 
and-glass house (which also contains 
a few elements of stone, including a 





continued on page 126 

















Your money should work 
as hard as you do. 


The more successful you become, the less time there is to take care of the one 
thing that should be receiving constant attention. 

Your own money. 

Are you investing it skillfully? Qr have you parked it somewhere safe, and left it to 
look after itself? Placed in low-paying investments subject to erosion from inflation and 
taxes, your assets can shrink, rather than grow. 

At US. Trust, we believe it’s a mistake to be overly conservative. Instead, we can 
offer you a more attractive alternative. You can draw on a team of seasoned professionals, 
who can create a disciplined, long-term plan that addresses all of your family’s 
investment needs. 

We invite you to call Richard E. Foley, Senior Vice President, at 1-800-U.S.TRUST. 
And talk to us about putting your money to work. 


S T A TRADITION OF GROWING ASSETS 


New York Princeton Palm Beach Boca Raton Dallas Los Angeles 
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No matter what design theme 
you choose, the one thing you 
don’t have to worry about 


nowadays is how the appliances 
will look. 

The Monogram line of built-in 
appliances now offers h an 
array of models that 
virtually infinite choi 
opuons. 

This year we add the tu 
built-in refrigerator that is 


trimless and completely cabi -et 


/ 


/ 
J 


friendly. The decorative door 
panels accept custom handles, so 
they co-ordinate with the pulls on 
your cabinets. Because there is no 
bottom air vent, the base of the 
cabinet can now extend across the 
bottom of the refrigerator. No 
other built-in refrigerator 


integrat » so beautifully. 


Mon am now offers a built- 
n conve mn wall oven that 
yrovide w technology for 


faster cooking and sleek flush 


tae riddle of how to 


kitchen design. 


design. 

Our Component Cooktops 
continue to be the only ones that 
can be installed perpendicular or 
horizontal to the counter edge to 
form clusters in gas, electric, 
updraft and downdraft. And 
there’s also a 5-burner gas 
cooktop. 

The remarkable idea of 
getting everything from your 
dishwasher to your microwave 
from one manufacturer also 








MILTON AVERY 


simplifies the complex process of 
shopping and delivery. And when 
you buy Monogram, you buy the 
assurance of the appliance 
industry’s most extensive network 
of factory service professionals. 
Going one step further is the 


extraordinary GE Answer Center — 


service on duty 24 hours a day 
every day of the year at 
800.626.2000. We’re there to help 
in any way. If you would like a 
brochure that tells you more 








about Monogram, and if you 
would like to know where you can 
see the line, please call. 

Monogram, from GE. A 
synonym for the best in built-in 
appliances. 




















ARCHITECTURE: ABRAHAM CEEEBER 


A New York Modernist’s New Jersey Landmark 
continued from page 122 


gracefully curving central fireplace 
wall) seems both more relaxed and 
more monumental than any that Mar- 
cel Breuer ever designed. It is not a 
simple structure at all: The house is 
shaped like a cross in plan, and in sec- 
tion it rises from the entrance to its 
highest point over the living room. 
“We've done a lot of houses based 
on a cross configuration, with the 
four areas extending from a central 
entrance point, providing private, 
semiprivate and open, social areas,” 
Geller explains. But the design has 
none of the structural exhibitionism 
of much 1950s modernist architec- 
ture. Its form, if flamboyant, is not 
self-indulgent; it pays great heed to 
the location and to the needs of the 
family. “Because of the special nature 
of the site, with water surrounding its 
promontory location, we were able 
to allow all manner of light, direct 
and reflected, to filter in through the 
many openings,” Geller says. 

While the house turns its grandest 
facade toward the water, the entrance 
is by no means plain. There is an 
imposing covered auto entrance, de- 
signed to accommodate rather than 
to ignore the growing reality of the 
automobile. (The lines of the house 
cry out for a finned 1957 Chrysler con- 
vertible in front.) This portico gives 
way to a pedestrian bridge that leads 
to a medium-size entrance hall de- 
fined by the curved fireplace wall. 

The living room, which has glass 
on three sides, is just beyond the en- 
trance hall. The most dramatic inte- 
rior space of the house, it projects 
out from the main structure toward 
the west, its roofline rising toward 
the water, and becomes more impres- 
sive as it moves away from the en- 
trance and toward ihe great openness 
of the bay. It is a room for sunsets, and 


with its teak cabinetry to impart a 
feeling of enclosur: areful 
groupings of 1950s fu liv- 


ing room is a joyful spac 
ly comfortable for its large 

As the living room sails to 
water, its movement is ancho: 
the fireplace wall at its inner end 
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wide deck adjoins it on three sides, 
protected by the roof, which contin- 
ues to rise over the deck. The deck is 
connected to the roof by a series of 
thin columns that are set on a slant; 
they form a right angle with the 
roofline. “One of the primary consid- 
erations was to clearly express the ba- 
sic wood structure,” points out Geller. 
Together, the deck columns and the 
roof give the house a soft echo of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Taliesin West. 

The structure supporting the deck 
is one of the building’s finest de- 
sign gestures, for it enhances both 
the house’s scale and its sense of be- 
ing a dynamic, moving object. Each 
side of the deck is truly a space in it- 
self—high, handsome and soaring, 
framing the view of the bay, celebrat- 
ing the water and flying above it. “My 
abiding belief, both in life and in art, 
is to ‘hold tight loosely,’ ” Geller says. 
“I try to hold tight to the universal de- 
sign truths and qualities of pattern, 
rhythm, color and relationships, but 
with a free spirit always looking for 
departures.” 

In a wing off the entrance hall are 
three bedrooms, which are more inti- 
mate. All of them face the water to the 
west, although they are also illumi- 
nated by clerestories looking east, so 
that they receive some morning light 
and ample doses of late-afternoon 
sun. The master bedroom is at the 
end of the wing and has two walls of 
glass overlooking the bay. 

On Long Beach Island, as much as 
anywhere in the 1950s, the promise of 
the postwar American villa was real- 
ized. The Shapiro house is not at alla 
European modernist house, tight and 
sleek; it sprawls eagerly across the 
land, embracing the earth and reach- 
ing toward the water at the same 
time. Perhaps most important of all, 
in Abraham Geller’s design the flow- 
ing spaces of Frank Lloyd Wright and 
the lines of Marcel Breuer, opposites 
in so many ways, are joined in a har- 
monious whole—a whole that seems 
’s full of optimism now, as an artifact, 
did when it first startled Long 
iisland.O 
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Giverny Vase, created by Robert Rigot, 1989. | 
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942 Madison Avenue (between 74th and 75th Streets) New York, NY 10021 + Telephone 212-517-4400 


OXFORD ANTIQUE RESTORERS LTD. * 212-517-4400 
(A subsidiary of Stair & Company specializing in the restoration of Antique Furniture) 
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FIND A WORLD YOU THOUGHT WAS LOST. Bh 





People were sure they’d never feel that sense of satisfaction again. Not in today’s world. 





Then, they saw that adventure and comfort, style and ruggedness, performance and roominess cou 
still be found in a single place. Suddenly drivers of everything from trucks to luxury sedans, costly 


imports to seid utility vehicles, traded in oe old ideas for the versatility plus sophistication 







A Explorer offered. Today, this is the most sought-after 


! 


vehicle in its class. And finding a different—still ec 


world is easier than anyone imagined. 


A choice of available amenities 
surfaces, an open-air roof, and a. 
CD eG let you make TEA CEL] oltlg 





With Touch Drive, yo: 
shift from 2WD to 4wD 
High, and back, with 
pushbutton ease. 


FIND Yi JURSEL : 


More overall room than anything in this class. All 
passengers have easy access. Plus, the benefits 
of anti-lock brakes and a 4.0L EFI V-6 










oughtful feature can make a 


» difference. With the spare 
pred under the vehicle, the cargo 
»a is more generous and is 
sy-to-load. 




















Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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“SERENITY AND ORDER are antidotes to 
what one finds as soon as one goes 
out the front door,” says architect 
Charles T. Young of a Manhattan 
apartment he designed for a couple 
who have other residences on the 
East and West coasts. The project 
proved to be a good example of the 
complexities and challenges an ar- 
chitect faces in the renovation of an 


apartment in present-day New York. 

The clients purchased two adjacent 
one-bedroom apartments in a distin- 
guished building, constructed in the 
1920s as a hotel, that overlooks Cen- 
tral Park. Because the apartments con- 
tained relatively small rooms for that 


area of town, the couple sought to 
create a sweeping one-bedroom suite 
with extraordinary views. “We start- 
ed with a clean slate,” Young says. 
“The original architecture had no re- 
deeming value, so the first thing we 
did was gut the apartments right out 
to the structural steel. Once the parti- 
tions were removed, the advantage 
of dismantling the four small rooms 
across one facade became obvious.” 
Opening up the floor space under- 
scored the necessity of raising the 
ceiling. “This is a limitation of New 
York buildings that one often encoun- 
ters,” Young says. “A hundred years 
ago ceilings were twelve to thirteen 


Lustrous surfaces and geometric rigor distinguish a Manhattan apartment designed by architect Charles T. Young. OPPOSITE: A vignette in the living 
room includes a 1926 gilt-ash chaise longue by Armand-Albert Rateau and a 1928 ivory-inlaid macassar ebony pedestal by Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann 
topped with a vase by Jean Dunand. Neoclassical Fantasy, 1925, is by Raphael Delorme. ABOVE: “The entrance hall is characterized by a domed bal- 
dachino, and through the oculus one perceives a metaphorical sky,” says Young. BELOW: In the entrance area, burl olive ash wall panels inlaid with 
bronze, and French walnut floors with African rosewood insets, initiate an interplay of materials and patterns that continues through the residence. 
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ROB LANG 


“Tn all good architecture there is a kind of un- 
derlying geometry that creates a sense of order 
for the viewer,” says Charles Young (above). 


feet high, but from the 1890s on, they 
dropped about a foot a decade. By 
1910 they were down to ten feet, and 
in the 1920s, nine feet.” He tackled the 
problem by designing vaulted ceil- 
ings that made use of the entire vol- 
ume, right up to the bottom of the 
next floor. “We did everything we 
could to increase the height of the 
space,” Young says, “including plac- 
ing the air-conditioning and light- 
ing equipment along the sides of 
the apartment rather than above.” In 
the entrance hall and living room he 
even installed “metaphorical” domes 
whose heights are accentuated by a 
layering effect. 

Working with project designer Wal- 
ter Vangreen, Young set out to de- 
velop “a rigorous geometric rationale” 
for the spaces. “We felt the architec- 
ture should flow with as much in- 
tegrity as possible so the apartment 
would be all of a piece,” Young says. 
He conceived an elaborate gridding 


LEFT: “To the gridded vocabulary of the floors 
and wall panels we added a soffitted ceiling 
to lighten the library and to allude to the 
rooms beyond,” notes Young. A 1925 Site 
et Mare cabinet and chair with ottoman set 
off a 1970 low table by Diego Giacometti and 
a 1925 black-lacquered screen by Dunand. 
The bronze figure at left is by George Kelly. 
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Young restates the grid theme in different materials, providing variation and underscoring the apartment's structural logic. 
\BOVE LEFT: “The juncture of the library, dining room and bedroom passages is accented by an arched niche,” the archi- 
tect points out. Flanking the hall, etched-glass doors framed in bronze encase the spaces. The 1925 eggshell vase is by Dunand. 


system of recurring structural ele- 
ments that are expressed in the mod- 
ular wall panels, parquetry tiles and 
bronze-framed doors with patterned 
etched glass. He lined the walls with 
fluted 
beams that generate a subtle, pleasing 


pilasters and ivory-colored 
rhythm from room to room he 
gridding works especially well 
Young, “because the rooms’ props 
tions approximate those of the goldei 
rectangle”—one of the ideals of classi- 
cal architecture 


Charles Young's meticulous crafts 


manship, which reflects classical and 
modernist influences, derives from 
twenty years’ experience as a member 
of one of the nation’s most prestigious 
corporate firms. Since 1984 he has 
also maintained a private office han- 
dling residential projects. This dual 
stence allows him to work within 
ometimes contradictory disci- 


One of the problems in resi- 


ial architecture,” Young says, “is 


hitects tend to design interiors 
ery austere and frequent- 


\fortable. Decorators, on the 


other hand, often produce interiors 
that might be very comfortable but 
that are also overdone, with no sense 
of underlying rigor. We try to achieve 
the best of both worlds.” 

The careful synthesis of these two 
worlds is evident in the attention 
Young has paid to the design details, 
from the oculus in a baldachino to the 
lustrous materials and warm colors 
(caramel woods, bronze and verde 
notte marble). “ 
and columns are surfaced with burl 


he living room walls 


olive ash inlaid with bronze, and the 
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ABOVE LEFT: “A mirrored wall expands the hall to the master suite and conceals the closets of the dressing area,” says Young. 
Lights in the soffits give the illusion of height. Terra-cotta busts are by George Kelly. ABOVE RIGHT: “The etched-glass doors that 
offer a visual sharing of the public rooms are elaborated as storage and display elements in the master bath,” Young says. 


columns are banded on the top and 
bottom with hand-rubbed antiqued 
ivory lacquer,” Young explains. “On 
the ceiling we alternated antiqued 
and nonantiqued lacquer, further de- 
lineating the structural system of the 
room.” After deciding on French wal- 
nut for the floor, Young inlaid the sur- 
face with a slightly darker wood. “We 
chose African rosewood,” he says. “If 
we had gone too light, we would 
have lost the gridding effect; too dark, 
and it would have become punchy. 
Everything we did was intended to 


articulate the design, not to be too 
aggressive. The concept was to cre- 
ate a space that is like a piece of 
cabinetry—a Schatzkammer, a trea- 
sure chamber.” 

The ingenuity of the cabinetry de- 
sign also has a less apparent but cost- 
effective virtue. “The invention of the 
gridding enabled us to break the sur- 
faces down into pieces that could be 
made in a shop and transported up a 
small freight elevator and reassem- 
bled in the apartment,” Young ex- 
plains. Longer components, such as 


the beams and pilasters, were also as- 
sembled off-site, then carried up the 
stairs. All together, more than two 
thousand pieces were brought in to 
complete the intricate jigsaw puzzle. 

Relying on off-site construction 
was also a deft solution to the build- 
ing’s strict regulations. “More and 
more co-ops permit building for only 
three or four months in the summer, 
when many of the residents are 
away, Young says. “And even then, 
you can only work from ten until 
three.” The plan actually helped speed 
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“Everything we did 


was intended to 
articulate the 

design, not to be 

too aggressive.” 


the process along. Working during 
two summers (with a bit of refinish- 
ing in the third), Young's firm was 
able to complete the job in just nine 
months. “If this apartment had been 
built on-site,” he says, “it could easily 
have taken twenty or thirty months.” 
Young credits the project's success to 
the important contributions of his de- 
sign team: Vangreen; David E. Mar- 
tin, Young's administrative partner; 
John Bolt, project architect in charge 
of construction; and Fred Drohsler, 
job captain for the technical detailing. 
Bettye Jordan Young was responsible 
for the furnishings. 

‘A favorite word of mine in archi- 
tecture is appropriateness,” says Charles 
Young. “What I enjoy most is being 
able to look at each project anew, to 
try to do the right thing, rather than 
always doing the same thing over and 
over again.” In this case, Young and 
his team overcame the apartment's 
constraints to produce an appropri- 
ately stunning and dignified show- 
case that exudes an aura of ease—a 
quality that Young finds particularly 
desirable. “One thinks of Gelsey Kirk- 
land or Vladimir Horowitz,” he says. 
“The beauty of their art is that they 
make the virtually impossible seem 
graceful and easeful. That’s what all 
good architecture does.” () 


Terminating the apartment's progression of 
rooms, the master bedroom is defined by a 
baldachinolike space that recalls the one 
in the entrance hall. The macassar ebony 
bed with silvered-bronze details and side ta- 
ble were designed by Ruhlmann; chair is by 
Pierre Chareau. Giltwood screen is by Dunand. 








Dramatic Spaces 
Above the Bright Lights 


Sweeping Rooms That Play to Panoramic Vistas 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“THIS IS NOT just a room with a view, it’s 
a room with all the views,” says inte- 
rior designer Thomas Britt, leading 
the way into the living room of an im- 
pressive Manhattan apartment he re- 
cently decorated. “Just look around. 
You have all the rivers, all the bridges 
—all Manhattan is out there, and every- 
thing beyond. With those kinds of 
vistas, we knew that whatever we did 
here had to be done on a grand scale.” 
Two other factors helped confirm his 
approach. One was the space—he had 
an entire floor to play with. The other, 
as is often the case, was the fact that 
the residents were old friends he had 
worked with a number of times before. 
For Britt, the prospect was nothing 
short of perfect: He had been given 
the most evocative cityscape in the 
world. Add to this his natural penchant 
for dramatic statement, and the grand 
scale became a foregone conclusion. 
“When I first saw the great empty 
space, I thought, Just let it be—keep 
those volumes the way they are,” Britt 
recalls. “Structurally, all we did was put 
in supports encased in pillars and add 
soffits to conceal ductwork. Then the 
views simply took over, and the essential 
question became how to make an interi- 
or that allowed you to enjoy them .to the 
full. So the residents and I decided to 
devote half the apartment to living and 
dining areas and the entrance hall.” 
The scale is immediately established 
by the spaciousness of these reception 
rooms, which accommodate a range 
of fine eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century furniture. The blend of Neo- 
classical and Regency styles creates a 
formal atmosphere that is softened by 


“When I first saw the raw space and its amaz- 
ing city exposures, I knew that half of the en- 
tire floor should be given over to one large 
room,” says Thomas Britt of his design for a 
Manhattan high-rise apartment. Florian Papp 
Charles X side table at window. Empire mirror 
from Newel. Tiffany’s silver pagoda center- 
piece and ashtrays are atop the Chippendale- 
style games table, foreground. Silk damask 
on draped table is from Christopher Hyland. 








“The overscale library table breaks up the living room for the first seating area,” says Britt. On the walls are 
18th-century engravings of busts in the Louvre. Florian Papp pair of Charles X spoonback chairs. Neoclassi- 
cal figures on pedestals are from Kentshire. Bardith 19th-century English raspberry-banded porcelains on 
the round Charles X table and throughout the apartment, The Neoclassical figure holding a cranberry- 
and-clear-glass lamp, center right, is from Stair & Company. Manuel Canovas chair and sofa fabrics. 








OPPOSITE: A 19th-century English table displaying a pair of bronze 
candlesticks centers the formal dining room. At left is a 19th-century 
bronze jardiniere. Clarence House silk striped taffeta on chairbacks. 


more personal notes such as the hur- 
ricane lamps and the huge Chinese 
ginger jars. The bedrooms also bene- 
fit from “all the views,” but there, 
a more intimate atmosphere has been 
achieved by the soothing blend of 
white and gentle off-white fabrics 
and wallcoverings. 

From the early planning stage to the 
finishing touches, the residents took 
an active part in all decisions. “Tom 
and I have worked together on sever- 
al houses for my family over the last 
twenty-three years,” says the wife. “In 
fact, he was just beginning his career 
when we met, and we've had a mar- 





“The views, which take in the entire scope of the city, are nothing short 
of spectacular,” says Britt. ABOVE: Set near the master bedroom’s win- 
dow is an unusual three-sided 19th-century English desk from Newel. 


As the lights start to go on all over Manhattan, 
the atmosphere is dramatically transformed. 


velous relationship ever since. What I 
appreciate most about Tom’s approach 
is that he gives his clients the chance 
to express themselves. As a result, you 
end up not with a designer's apart- 
ment but with a place where you feel 
entirely at home, because it is truly to 


_ some extent of your own making.” 


As dusk falls and the lights start to 


go on all over Manhattan, the atmo- 
sphere in the apartment is dramati- 
caily transformed. The wide windows 
and the high gloss on the painted ceil- 
ings capture the shimmering of the 
city lights, and the space seems to 
float in the powerful reflection. “This 
is one of the moments I love best in 
the living room,” the wife says, “be- 
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“We bought all of the antiques specifically for the apartment,” says the de- 
signer. A First Empire bronze bust of Napoleon and Empire lamps rest on a 
19th-century Swedish desk that is placed against a bedroom window. The pair of 
saber-leg chairs are Regency. Ottoman and drapery fabrics from Manuel Canovas. 


cause you feel more than ever a part 
of the skyline. You really are one with 
the city—in a quite exceptional way.” 
Now that it no longer competes with 
the brightness of day, the richness of 
the furnishings comes increasingly 
into its own, and the deep reds take 
on a regal splendor beside the ebony- 
colored statuary. 

“Both the clients and I like direct 
hits,” explains Britt. “We like things to 
be simple but powerful, so we kept to 
solid colors and avoided textures in 
order to emphasize the drama of the 
space. We concentrated on reds and 
hot pinks—colors I adore. We've al- 
ways worked on particular combina- 
tions of shades—we did blue in their 
place by the sea and green in their 
country house. I enjoy juxtaposing 
colors and objects to vary the sense of 
space, and we had a lot of fun search- 
ing for pieces of furniture and objects 
to use in the general design. The wife, 
especially, was constantly on the 
lookout for specific things. We found 
everything we needed in New York, 
but it wasn’t easy, because she has a 
very exacting eye and will never ac- 
cept anything but the best.” 

The furniture that the clients had 
chosen for their country house was 
above all English and Empire. For their 
new city apartment, however, they 
decided to reverse that order and 
concentrate on French eighteenth and 
nineteenth century with occasional En- 
glish overtones. Serving as a leitmotiv 
breaking up the Charles X tables and 
chairs and such English notes as the 
nineteenth-century dining table and 
huge library table are the Neoclas- 
sical figures holding hurricane lamps, 
which provide a subtle, unexpected 
source of illumination. As night deep- 
ens, the lights inside form a counter- 
point to the electric blaze that rises 
from the city and is mirrored in the 
residence’s ceilings. For a moment the 
interior feels like a spaceship, a palace 
suspended in the air. Tom Britt reflects, 
“I thought as I was working here how 
close we are to a new century. And 
when I'd finished, I realized we're al- 
ready there. This is the future—this is 
a twenty-first-century apartment.” 1 

















AS THE EIGHTIES RECEDE—all tinsel and 
sugarplums, like a Christmas past— 
there’s a curious nm | 
town in the air, a yearnins 

rigor and conviction. Th 

minimalism of the seve 


and no one is making fo 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY VICENTE WOLF 


TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


designers, there seems to be more 

spirit and less matter. Imagination is 

probably the single greatest luxury 

they purvey to clients disillusioned 
vith indulge 

taste isn’t enough,” says Vi- 

We have to go back to be- 

; just left his white 

k suit and is elbow- 


the human bazaar 


“The clients asked that it be glamorous and so- 
phisticated but not off-putting,” says Vicente 
Wolf of his design for a streamlined Manhat- 
tan apartment. ABOVE: Center stage in the 
entrance hall is a sleek brushed-nickel console 
by Wolf displaying an Irving Penn photograph 
flanked by a copper-and-glass vase and Ti- 
betan goblets. Tabriz carpet from Doris Leslie 
Blau. OPPOSITE: “There is a light and open 
feeling in the living area,” says Wolf. Neo- 
classical-style Italian armchairs from Quatrain. 











on Ninth Avenue. He stops to kibitz 
in his native Spanish with the park- 
ing lot attendant and to commiserate 
with an architect from his loft build- 
ing on the extraordinary colors that 
their landlord has decided to slather 
on the facade. It looks, they decide 
(rather charitably), like a key lime pie. 
But they also agree that the grungy, 
vibrant neighborhood “keeps you in 
touch with reality.” 

‘Artists, not simply shoppers,” Wolf 
goes on, dodging a rack of lamé rain- 
coats, a lunatic, a three-card monte 
game and a hawker with dreadlocks 
and a twenty-inch neck draped with 
fake Chanel pearls. “By now, people 
are too literate in design and too se- 
cure in their own sense of style to 
need someone who will tell them 
what sofa to buy. Clients come to you 
for what they can’t do themselves: 
to conceptualize an environment. The 
designers I admire most treat furni- 
ture as sculpture and interior space 
as a kind of three-dimensional frame 
for it. There’s a critical intelligence to 
their work: You're aware of an inten- 
tion in every detail.” 


Wolf’s latest project is for an in- 
ternational couple who had lived 
for many years in a dark, obsoletely 
sumptuous prewar apartment. The 
husband is a European entrepreneur 
“with an open mind.” His Ameri- 
can wife studied fine arts and teach- 


es decorative finishes at the Isabel 
O'Neil Studio. It was time, they felt, 
for “a radical change,” and having 
packed their bags with a few choice 
mementos of their old life—a Tang 
horse and some silver—they moved 
to a modern building whose main at- 
traction was the park view. 

“They asked for a clean space with 
strong lines and an architectural, 
rather than a decorative, approach to 
the interiors,” says Wolf. “I wanted 


“The generously scaled, unfussy furniture, as 
well as the lacquered walls and polished slate 
floor, adds to the voluptuous spareness of the 
living area,” notes Wolf. “We took care to bal- 
ance the colors but not have them ‘match.’ ” Doris 
Leslie Blau Tabriz carpet. Tang Dynasty horse 
from Quatrain. Manuel Canovas fabrics for 
dining area banquette, sofas and all chairs. 
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to try something intellectual with 
color: everything slightly ‘off.’ You 
can think of it in terms of poetry. All 
the elements in a conventional room 
tend to ‘rhyme’—red, dead, bed; flat, 
matte, pat. I'm having fun, but I think 
that when you live with that sense 
of inevitability in your surroundings, 
it creeps into your life. Here, there’s a 
kind of assonance. Nothing resounds; 
there’s breathing space. It nurtures a 
freer outlook.” 

To be more specific, Wolf points to 
the silk Tabriz carpet in the living 
area. There are only two tones in 
it, burgundy and beige. The rhymer’s 
impulse, Wolf explains, “would be 
to ‘pick up’ the burgundy here and 
there, and the beige everywhere else. 
I didn’t do that.” The lacquered walls 
and ceiling are as complex in their off- 
whiteness as a South Sea pearl. The 
overscale upholstered pieces are a 
sort of indefinable putty, the color of 
an old-fashioned safari tent. And de- 
spite their mass, they seem to float on 
the dark pool of the floor. “You're 
aware that nothing matches,” he con- 
cludes, “and it gives you a pause. 
Again, the analogy is to free verse. 
There’s plenty of discipline, but it’s 
self-effacing. At first the wife was a lit- 
tle skeptical. Her own work in faux 
finishes is, by its nature, meticulous 
and formal. But when she saw it, she 
got it instinctively.” 

Wolf did use some forms in a 
thematic way throughout the apart- 
ment. A bow-shaped cabinet in the din- 
ing area is echoed in an upholstered 
headboard in the bedroom and in a 
dressing-table chair. But there’s no 
insistence. The rooms are organized 
“by light and emotion.” Forty per- 
cent of the space is empty, says Wolf, 
“in deference to the view.” He con- 
ceived the rooms as “reflective” or 


“T think that libraries are worlds unto them- 
selves and should be intimate and cocoon- 
like, as if you were in a movie theater,” says 
Wolf (inset). “The wife wanted the room to 
be a rich, alive brown, and that helped to cre- 
ate a little jewel box.” The photograph of 
water lilies, at right, is by Edward Steichen. 
Leopard-print silk and carpeting from Schu- 
macher. Osborne & Little solid-hued pillow silk. 
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ABOVE: “The master bath had been a dark “absorbing” spaces, and in the bed- tian console has a crack. They pro- 

green cave, and the wife wanted light room he created a kind of synthesis of vide another, humane kind of luster: 
plains Wolf. “I used white terry cloth to ; L na é a e 
en it up and give it an unpretentiousnes loss and softness. There is nothing a sense of time. 

is like an exclamation point in a design.” | ential to the furnishings, all of While the living area is a “reflec- 

antelope” mirror is by Emile-Jacques Ruh Wolf notes, “were designed tive” space, the bittersweet chocolate 

irtment rather than found library (which begs to be called a 

irse, the antiques. brown study) is an “absorbing” one. 

\ he rug is worn, Wolf calls it “womblike,” but it is 

ue armchairs actually quite virile. When the wife 

a little chiy lvery Vene- and the designer are both profession- 
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als on the same wavelength, a hus- 
band who just wants a place to put 
his feet up sometimes gets ganged 
up on. But not in this case. The 
husband asked for a traditional desk 


where he could work at his computer 
without having to hide it when he 
was done. Wolf obliged. He had a 
collection of family memorabilia that 
he was eager to display. One of his 


relatives was a prominent conductor 
in Germany, and he had inherited a 
baton, some letters from Strauss and 
Mahler and other musical treasures, 
of which Wolf made a collage. 

“The concept was cerebral,” allows 
the designer, “but the result is an 
apartment that’s sensuous, flexible 


and unencumbered.” It’s a living space 
P 


in the poetic sense of the term. 0 


“The master bedrooms walls were upholstered 
in squares to give a sense of depth and the 
perception of a much larger room,” says Wolf. 
The photograph of Versailles is by Eugene At- 
get. Silk for the headboard and window treat- 
ments, and wool carpeting, are from Schumacher. 
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TERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD GILLETTE 
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OPPOSITE: A leaf-patterned runner, from Patterson, Flynn, Martin & 
Manges, on the basement stairway establishes the Arts and Crafts tone 
in the Manhattan town house of actor Matthew Modine and his family. 


ABOVE: Designers Richard Gillette and Stephen Shadley constructed a 
layered series of grids with wood frames and glass block in the basement 
and outdoor sitting area to unify the narrow four-story former stable. 





“HAVE NOTHING IN your houses that you do not know 
to be useful, or believe to be beautiful,” preached 
Arts and Crafts high priest and philosopher William 
Morris. “Base... beauty upon sound structural 
qualities and the natural interest of the materials,” 
echoed New York craftsman Gustav Stickley, who 
named his best-selling chair after Morris and whose 
unembellished furniture supplanted the cornices 
and curlicues in many American parlors. 

Arts and Crafts has been succeeded, as it was pre- 


ceded, by dozens of mass-produced trends—includ- 
ing the very Victorian ornamentation that Morris de- 
spised. But New York designers Stephen Shadley 
and Richard Gillette have resurrected the pure and 
practical style in a turn-of-the-century vine-covered 
Manhattan town house. “Arts and Crafts is the first 
modern furniture,” says Shadley, who cocreated a 
glistening island of earthy Arts and Crafts simplicity 
for actor Matthew Modine and his family. “It doesn’t 
suggest a style so much as a way of living, and it 
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“We created the stucco wall to reflect the exterior view through the living room window,” says Shadley. “In 
the summer the house is a mass of leaves, and we wanted to bring that inside.” A Fulper bowl and a pair of 
pewter oak leaves rest on an oak-and-buffalo-hide table with brass tacks, designed by Gillette and Shadley. 


looks right with everything.” If Morris's ideas failed 
to make a better world, they did establish an endur- 
ing design philosophy. No unnecessary pelmets or 
valances, adornments or artificial trimmings mar the 
pristine lines and glowing surfaces of this urban tree 
house on four levels. Instead, a serene and useful se- 
ries of wooden grids brings light streaming in at a 
dozen angles onto the copper lamps and drapery 
rods, the straight slats of the Stickley-style chairs, 
the cabinets and walls of golden lacewood and 
ebonized oak, decorated only with the inlay of their 
bow-tie joinery. 

Shadley and Gillette are Morrisonian iconoclasts 
who shun conventional design platitudes and rarely 
do the same thing twice. “I love it all!” proclaims 
Gillette. “I love Sheraton and I love Rococo. There 
isn’t a style that I don’t love.” “We like to combine 
disparate elements, to put weird things together,” 
says Shadley. “Our real signature is that we have no 
real signature.” 

Matthew Modine discovered the Arts and Crafts 


Movement when he went looking for plain school 
room furniture for a Spanish-style house he had in 
Los Angeles and found Stickley’s elegant, functional 
designs. “From the time I w. the fourth grade 


my generation was known as the throwaway gener- 
ation,” says the actor, who has appeared in Married 
to the Mob and Pacific Heights and is starring in Wind. 
“T wasn’t comfortable with that label. I was always 
looking for permanence.” Modine’s father was a pio- 
neer’s son who managed drive-in movie theaters. As 
outdoor movies became an endangered species, the 
family moved from place to place in Oklahoma, Cal- 
ifornia and Utah. One summer his father gave him 
the job of digging out the heavy-gauge copper wire 
that connected the speakers and selling it. “That 
summer I got copper fever, and I never got over ite 
he says. He plans a different environment for the 
next generation of Modines. “Having become a fa- 
ther, I want to teach my children without telling 
them things,” he says. “I think that habits speak 
louder than words. I wanted them to live in a house 
that was simple and uncluttered. That way the em- 
phasis is on the inhabitants of the house and not on 
the house or the furniture.” 

When Shadley and Gillette first saw the Modine 
house, it was a labyrinth of small rooms—last reno- 
vated in 1970. But Modine, who had been intro- 
duced to the designers by a mutual friend, didn’t 


1 


hire them until 1989, after the basement of the house 





ABOVE: Welsh quarry tiles, ebonized-oak cabinets and lacewood panels 
are softened by the customized glass-block ceiling in the kitchen. “We 
used the wood and tile to get a sense of warmth,” says Gillette. “When- 
ever we brought in any embellishment, it was really about nature.” 


had been excavated and an addition spliced onto the 
back. “In an attempt to open up the house and bring 
in the light,” Gillette says, “any quality of a home 
had been destroyed.” There were no rooms, and the 
staircases were freestanding. The gutted space and 
the glassed-in addition had to be made into a co- 
hesive whole. “One of the things we really enjoy 
doing,” Shadley explains cheerfully, “is putting to- 
gether other people's mistakes.” 

Modine’s passion for Stickley and the differing el- 
evations of the four exposed staircases led the team 
to design a series of gridded screens that serve as 
handrails, unite the staircases and give the sense of a 
central staircase without blocking light. The stairs 
were carpeted in a rich, leafy pattern. The leaf, one 
of the Arts and Crafts Movement'’s principal design 
motifs, is repeated everywhere in the house. “The 
job started as a cosmetic approach and grew organi- 
cally,” says Shadley. “There was never a finished 
plan.” As the design proceeded, Modine faxed a 
stream of sketches and suggestions from London, 
where he was on location for the film Memphis Belle. 

In the living room, at the front of the house, four 
Stickley-style chairs, a leather-topped table and a 


continued on page 224 


BELOW: In the dining room, a copper-and-marble-glass lamp with a 
linen skirt hangs over a Swedish Arts and Crafts table, checkerboarded 
with plant and animal designs. The glass-block floor is lit from the base- 
ment; the Roman shades, from Robert Allen, filter the room’s light. 



























The leaf motif is continued in the 19th-century headboard and 
repeated in the oak leaves woven into the linen bedcovering. 








“We're really out to make an individual expression—we 
like to knock tradition, but we also love to embrace it,” 
says Shadley. In the master bedroom, a Stickley-style 
sofa cohabits with modern lamps. Carpet is from Stark. 
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This is the smallest apartment 
Shushan has done, and the space it- 


A Welcome Retreat self gave her no help: Nothing about 


the original structure was attractive. 


Pl “It was a big challenge,” she says. “In 
On B eekman ace fact, if I'd walked in and seen it with- 
out knowing who I was working for, 

Rich Colors and Fanciful Details I would have tried to back out real 


Enhance a Small Guest Apartment fast.” Shushan decides tae aa 
- terior, leaving only a wall between the 


bedroom and living room intact. 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARJORIE SHUSHAN “When you don’t have a view, high 
TEXT BY PHYLLIS ROSE ceilings or a fireplace, you have to do 
Se something spectacular,” she says. Her 
solution was to enlist Robert Walker, 
the artist who painted the stunning 


SOME OF THE luckiest people to visit Shushan chose red to give the apartment “life and warmth,” she says. OPPO- 
SITE: The antique japanned cabinet-on-stand in the living room is from Kent- 
shire Galleries; on it is an oversize Japanese bento basket. Clarence House paisley. 


New York stay in a guest apartment 
designed by Marjorie Shushan for a 
client whose penthouse is one floor 
above. Having worked with the own- 
er before, Shushan knew he had ex- 
cellent taste and would want a place 
to be proud of, but he gave her no 
specific instructions. So the designer 
created an interior rich in texture and 
detail, ruby red, Oriental, mysterious. 
“This was a chance to give people 
something they didn’t have in ordi- 
nary life,” she explains. 

To walk into the apartment, which 
is ensconced on Old World, treelined 
Beekman Place, after leaving the city’s 
taxi-crowded avenues, is indeed to 
enter a world of excitement and privi- 
lege. The small entrance hall opens to 
a living room in which red taffeta 
draperies and red plush upholstery 
are offset by dark details. When the 
lights are switched on, the room is 
flooded with warmth. It’s no surprise 
to learn that Marjorie Shushan loves 
the theater. In the room's drama lies 
its temperamental tie to the city. But 
the apartment also turns its back 
on New York, offering a comfortable 
refuge from the bustle outside. 


“If | came to New York and had this suit 

ask for it again,” says Marjorie Shushar 
guest apartment she designed on Beekma 
Place. RIGHT: In the entrance hall, a Rezen« 
table from Kentshire Galleries holds Japanese 
vases and a teapot from Naga Antiques. The 
18th-century Venetian mirror is from Quatrain 
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Artist Robert Walker and assistant Brian Davis painted a Chinese-in- 
spired mural for the entrance hall and the living room. “The idea was'to 
create a serene narrative,” says Walker. French gilt-gesso mirror is from 
Bardith. The late-18th-century Japanese vases on the brackets are from 
Naga Antiques, as are the Shigaraki ceramic tiger and the rattan basket. 
The gueridons are from Philippe Farley. Pillow print, Clarence House. 











faux-tapestry walls in the lobby of 
the Plaza Athénée Hotel in New York, 
to execute a running mural for the 
entrance hall, living room and din- 
ing area. “Robert and I met, and I 
said, ‘Let's pretend we took Oriental 
screens and covered the walls with 
them, ” she remembers. “We looked 
through books; in one we saw a Chi- 
nese screen with spirit rocks, and that 
gave us the inspiration.” 

The mural, which Walker and as- 
sistant Brian Davis painted in his 
Los Angeles studio on sized canvas, 
features irregularly shaped rocks like 
the scholar’s rocks that Chinese lite- 
rati used for meditation. Shushan 
and Walker then had the idea—“a cra- 
zy idea,” Shushan says with a laugh 
—of painting Chinese porcelains on 
top of the rocks, along with branches 
of bamboo, plum blossom, dogwood 
and pine, as well as birds and a drag- 
onfly. “The mural is the apartment,” 
notes Shushan. “Without it, there 
wouldn't be much happening.” 

The red porcelains painted on the 
walls gave her the idea for the red 
upholstery and drapery fabrics em- 
ployed throughout the apartment. 
“You probably wouldn’t use this red 
for a place people lived in all the time 
unless it had eighteen rooms,” she 
says. “Then one of them could be 
red.” In Shushan’s mind, the apart- 
ment needed red precisely because 
it’s not lived in every day. 

“Red led to black—the black gran- 
ite, which I used for the low table in 
the living room, and in the bath,” she 
says. ‘After that, the project practical- 
ly stopped dead. Nothing else came 
for a while. Then it developed as I 
began looking for the furniture.” At 
some point Shushan had the “whim- 
sical” idea of adding wall brackets 


with the intention of displaying on 
them real porcelains like those Walk- 
er had painted. But she couldn’t find 
what she wanted without incurring 


The mural extends to the dining area, where 
the only other wall decoration is the carved 
Lohan figure on a bracket. “The art is already 
there,” notes the designer. Late-18th-century 
Baltic pedestal table is from Quatrain. Georgian 
mahogany side table is from Stair & Company. 








ABOVE: In the bath, the designer combined wood floors 
and pine cupboards and moldings with black granite for 
the counters and tub enclosure. Japanese pewter hand 
mirror dates from the Edo period. The runner is Persian. 


what she considered “outrageous and 
inappropriate” expense. So she sub- 
stituted eighteenth-century Japanese 
bronze vases and a nineteenth-centu- 
ry carved Lohan figure. 

Marjorie Shushan places great em- 
phasis on individual pieces and acces- 
sories in her interiors. “Often, I get the 
shell of a project going. Then I shop 
for two or three days and bring it to 
the next level.” Among the furnish- 
ings she chose for the apartment are a 
pair of wood-and-bamboo chairs, a 
Georgian mahogany side table and an 
antique japanned cabinet-on-stand 
that now houses the television. The 
cabinet was especiall) 
but Shushan knew it 


“You probably wou! 
unless it had eig 


soon as she saw it: “It was red.” She 
bought most of the antiques and acces- 
sories in New York. “There’s enough 
shopping here,” she points out, “that 
you could do a million apartments.” 

Shushan’s favorite discovery, the 
nineteenth-century Shigaraki ceramic 
tiger that sits on a living room table, is 
Japanese, like many of the objects. 
When she showed it to her client, she 
told him, “If you don’t like it, don’t tell 
me how much you don’t like it, be- 
cause I want it myself.” But the owner, 
whose taste often parallels Shushan’s, 
liked it just fine. To the designer, the 
tiger and other such accessories, in- 
luding the nineteenth-century Chi- 


bamboo-and-cloisonné pipes, 


OPPOSITE: The bedroom was planned as a comfortable 
retreat, its bed draperied in a rose-and-yellow stripe and 
the walls covered in a rose chenille. “Beneath the fan- 
tasy, the apartment suits a guest's needs,’ 


y 


says Shushan. 


are essential in a guest residence. “It 
needs these touches to make it live,” 
she says. “You can’t have people run- 
ning in with a bunch of roses or tulips 
every time you want to use the apart- 
ment. That's the goal—to make it 
come alive without the flowers and 
other things you rely on when you 
live in a place. The color does part of 
that, and the things do the rest.” 
Shushan’s way of working is to add 
one visual stroke to another until she 
senses it all works as a total composi- 
tion. “When it sings, I know it’s fin- 
ished. If you took away that rug,” she 
says, pointing to a red-field Sarab be- 
fore the Georgian table, “I'd proba- 
bly still be out there shopping.” 
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Paintings of Central Park 


New York’s Urban Arcadia Seen Through Artists’ Eyes 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


SUNDAY IN THE PARK WITH GEORGE? 
Stephen Sondheim's musical, like the 
ultrafamous canvas that inspired it, 
tells us that the familiar equation of 
painting and urban landscape de- 
lights should locate us instantly in 
Paris. When we think of painted 
records of Sunday leisure in the mod- 
ern city, we think of places like the Ile 
de la Grande-Jatte, the Tuileries or the 
Bois de Boulogne and of artists like 
Seurat, Manet or Renoir. As for the 
other side of the Atlantic, New York 
has rarely conjured up, either for 
natives or for visitors, what may be 
its most unassuming masterpiece, 
Central Park, a vast modern Arcadia 
where one can find everything from 
gently rolling hills to dense forest, 
from rambling, shaded paths to open 
prospects, from an Egyptian obelisk 
to a neo-medieval castle. For its art- 
ists, too, New York has never meant 
open spaces and verdant vistas fac- 
ing all points of the compass, but 


rather the dynamic density of sky- 
scrapers, subways, el trains, Broad-. 
way and grid plans. 

When Piet Mondrian took his final 
leave of a war-torn Europe in 1940 to 
find refuge in New York, he was reju- 
venated by the most mechanized and 
antinatural of cities and immediately 
absorbed its electrifying, right-angled 
pulse in such abstract paintings as 
Broadway Boogie-Woogie; but like ev- 
erything else green and irregular, the 
experience of Central Park was cen- 
sored out of his vision. Even though 
his last New York address was 15 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, on the very edge 
of the park, he seems to have kept 
his eyes pure by looking exclusively 
southward to the towers of lower 
Manhattan and upward to the heights 
of Rockefeller Center, avoiding the 
earthbound, eight-hundred-and-forty- 
acre rectangle of ravishing landscape 
to the north. He might have cringed, 
in fact, at the original name of the 


BELOW: Spring in Central Park, Blendon Reed Campbell, 1905. Oil on board; 
4" x 6". Central Park, described by its landscape architect, Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, as “a single work of art... framed upon a single, noble motive,” is portrayed 
by Campbell, who had studied in Paris under Whistler. Godel & Co., New York. 






































In Central Park, Edward Potthast, circa 1915. 
Oil on canvas; 24" x 30". Potthast, considered 
to have been the first practitioner of Impres- 
sionism in his native Cincinnati, settled in New 
York in 1896. Jordan-Volpe Gallery, New York. 


park, Greensward, as proposed in 
1858 in the design by Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Calvert Vaux that beat 


out thirty-two other park projects in 
an open competition from the Board 
of Park Commissioners, who hoped 
to turn the shapeless and, at times, 


cholera-infested mess far north of 
what was then the core of Manhattan 
into the most democratic and salubri- 
ous of elysian fields. 

Since then, New Yorkers have tak- 
en this awesome triumph of both a 
populist utopia and a Romantic gar- 
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when shops and offices are closed 
was quietly captured by a long roster 
of both famous and obscure Amer- 
ican artists, with William Merritt 
Chase and Maurice Prendergast head- 
ing the list. It is telling that most 
of them had already been to Paris, 
where they could experience first- 
hand not only the civilized refine- 
‘ments of city dwellers enjoying 
themselves in public parks and gar- 
dens but, as much to the point, the 
Impressionist paintings that had pre- 
sented fresh ways of transforming 
thousands of exhausted urbanites in- 
to residents of a modern Garden of 
Eden where such things as sweat- 
shops, slums and traffic congestion 
could be forgotten for hours, if not 
days, on end. For painters in New 
York, it might have been impossible 
to find in Central Park Thoreau’s 
Walden or the infinite expanses of 
primordial nature that haunted the 
nineteenth-century American imagi- 
nation, but at least it was possible 
to find the kind of communal urban 
delights that had already been culti- 
vated in European cities. 

For these artists, the range of the 
park’s recreations and changing ap- 





ABOVE: May Party, William Rice, 1921. Oil on canvas; 50" x 40". Rice's BELOW: Boating Scene, Central Park, R. Hayley Lever, undated. Oil on can- 


views of Central Park—including this work, which is acknowledged as vas; 10" x 13". The Australian-born Lever, a Postimpressionist marine 
his greatest—allowed the artist respite from his primary career as a painter, favored boating themes. His canvases are said to convey motion 
portrait painter of prominent New Yorkers. Babcock Galleries, New York. through his bold rendering of flowing waters. Graham Gallery, New York. 


den design for granted, as if it were a 
given fact of nature as eternal as the 
sky, the seasons or the sunset over 
New Jersey. Many artists, attracted 
to New York, also ignored it, pre- 
ferring, like John Marin and Georgia 
O'Keeffe, more polarized extremes of 
city and country, and seesawing in 
their work between the absolute con- 
trasts of Manhattan's machine-age en- 
ergies and the prehistoric remoteness 
of the most unpopulated American 
landscapes. With its agreeable mix of 
the urban and the rural, Central Park 
could hardly provide this kind of dra 

ma. Nevertheless, beginning at the 
turn of the century, the unevent- 
ful fusion of anonymous, leisurely 
crowds in a natural setting on a day 
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ABOVE: Winter at the Plaza, Guy Wiggins, undat- 
ed. Oil on board; 8%" x 11%". Wiggins, who was 
renowned for his city snow scenes, was the 
youngest American to have a work accepted in- 
to the permanent collection of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Graham Gallery, New York. 


pearances could take us from win- 
ter to summer; from secluded glens, 
where the New York skyline might 
seem only a distant mirage, to views 
that integrated the park’s regiment- 
ed border of apartment houses with 
the movement of men, women and 
children along the park’s relatively 
rare straight footpaths. As in French 
Impressionist painting, simple coun- 
try pleasures, transported to the me- 
tropolis, were usually recorded with 
a breezy casualness that spoke for 
the city dweller’s need for rapid un- 
winding. Colored dabs for rowboats 
drifting along the park's shimmering 
waterways were rendered through 
the camouflaging dapples of unmod- 

continued on page 234 
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ABOVE: Winter, Central Park, Arthur J. E. Powell, 1914. Oil on 
board; 8" x 10". Before coming to New York, where he resided 
on the southern border of Central Park, Powell studied at the 
Julien Academy in Paris. D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc., New York. 
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“WHEN I WAS growing up in New York, 
I had no money,” recalls Clive Davis, 
the founding president of Arista 
Records. “Like many kids born dur- 
ing the Depression, I loved those 
glamorous movies with Fred Astaire 
dancing to Cole Porter tunes. The 
lights of Manhattan glistened outside 
the vast windows of a penthouse 
apartment, and inside there was a 
grand piano that typified elegant liv- 
ing. That was the kind of home I 
hoped to have one day.” 

After years of hard work, Davis 
got his wish. In 1985 he abandoned 
a sprawling apartment on the city’s 
West Side and bought the top-floor 
tower suite in one of New York’s leg- 
endary Park Avenue residences. Al- 
though a cooperative, the building is 
run like a private hotel, with maids in 
attendance twice daily and complete 
meal service. 

“The layout of the unit, however, 
was not at all what Clive wanted,” 
says interior designer Robert Metz- 
ger. “This great penthouse space was 
broken up into small rooms. Clive 
insisted on a sense of openness—he 
wanted the feeling of one large liv- 
ing/dining/entertainment/media area. 
He envisioned a flow of undefined 
spaces that would benefit from the 
apartment's potentially spectacular 
wraparound view.” 

Davis's first task was to obtain the 
co-op board's approval for architect 
George Howe to execute major reno- 
vations. Once permission was grant- 
ed, the most important item on his 
agenda was to have some interior 
walls taken down and, wherever pos- 
sible, to have the thick exterior walls 
between the windows replaced with 
still more windows, so that the space 
would become a kind of apartment in 
the sky. “Clive is in many ways the ul- 
timate New Yorker,” notes Metzger’s 


Designers Robert Metzger and Michael Chris- 
tiano worked with architect George Howe to 
create a series of comfortable and intimate 
spaces within the Park Avenue residence of 
Arista Records president Clive Davis (inset, 
below a Louise Nevelson work). LEFT: “Clive 
loves New York,” says Christiano, “and the view 
from the living area shows the city at its best.” 








partner, Michael Chi “and he 
wanted a three-hund) i 
degree panorama th 

artwork in itself.” The ( 

ington Bridge can be s 

north, and on other sides { 


clear vistas of the East River, ‘ 


Park and the ubiquitous skyscrapers. 


[he entire project, says Metzger, 
st under a year, and the décor 

n tandem with the restruc- 

lel activity was all 

irefully sched- 
While the in- 


sp a 


terior walls were being demolished, 
window spaces were enlarged and a 
major sound system and sophisti- 
cated acoustical equipment installed, 
furnishings were selected and built- 
ins constructed, with everything pre- 
measured to the millimeter. The wall 





ABOVE: “I don’t play piano myself, but I’m 
fortunate enough to have friends like Barry 
Manilow who visit and fill the place with mu- 
sic,” says Davis. Joan Mitchell’s 1976 Loom is 
displayed in a corner of the living area. At 
right is a 1956 oil by Milton Resnick. The Bie- 
dermeier chairs are from Newel Art Galleries. 


ABOVE: The designers fashioned a dining area within the main space with the ad- 
dition of a sculptured wall. At the window is a Chinese ceramic roof-tile figure. 
Dakota Jackson crafted the dining table of macassar ebony, mahogany and gold leaf. 


units were built in our cabinetmaker’s 
shop, then lacquered and rubbed and 
brought in complete. When the build- 
ers were finished, the furniture and 


accessories were quickly put into 
place, and soon Clive could move in.” 
Now the apartment (about 2,400 


square feet) is highlighted by one 
large space that spans its entire east- 
ern half. Closet-lined halls link the 
main room to a master suite on the 
northwest corner and a guest bed- 
room and bath on the southwest. 
(The kitchen remains a small space.) 
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The bookcase and desk in the media area are 
of macassar ebony. “Clive chose dark, rich 
wood over light,” says Metzger. Sofa chenille 
is from Stroheim & Romann. Clarence House 
pillow fabrics. Old World Weavers fabric is on 
the Déco stools. Brunschwig & Fils desk chair 
suede. Manuel Canovas shade fabric. Desk 
lamp, desk chair and stools are from Newel. 
The gold altar table is from Naga Antiques. 
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The arrangement is extremely practi- 
cal, but it’s also a quietly refined, com- 
fortable residence free of clutter and 
ostentation. “Clive was involved in 
every detail of the design,” Metzger 
remarks. “He’s a true collaborator. He 
loves beautiful detailing and textures 
and dark woods. Above all, he insists 
on clean lines—no frills or fussiness.” 


Born and raised in the Crown 
Heights neighborhood of Brooklyn, 


the young Clive Jay Davis was educat- 
ed entirely on merit scholarships, 
earning his college degree from New 
York University and his law degree 
from Harvard with high honors. Af- 
ter four years as a practicing attorney, 
he joined the legal department of 
Columbia Records, where Goddard 
Lieberson was his mentor. From 1967 
to 1973 he was the company’s presi- 
dent, turning it from a financially 
troubled corporation into the indus- 
try’s top recording label. 

Davis's success at Columbia was 
oe the result of a combination of brilliant 
a ei ay marketing strategies, an openness to 

tinvee, = ae mo) a the radical changes in rock music and 

ee an Se pop culture in the late 1960s and an 
instinct for quality. “Usually I know 
what I want by trusting my ears,” 
he wrote in his 1975 autobiography, 
Clive: Inside the Record Business. Even a 
partial list of Columbia's recording 
artists underscores his status as the 
music industry's Golden Boy: Dono- 
van, Janis Joplin, Laura Nyro, San- 
tana, Miles Davis, Sly and the Family 
Stone, Bruce Springsteen, Loggins 
& Messina, Billy Joel, Liza Minnelli 
and Neil Diamond. Without excep- 
tion, singers and musicians find that 
Davis himself thinks like an artist. In 
addition to a genuine love for con- 
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temporary music, he has a personal 
concern for his clients’ well-being, just 


continued on page 228 


Metzger and Christiano elevated the sleeping 
area above the main level of the master bed- 
room to take advantage of the view. A 1984 
untitled painting by Lee Krasner is over the 
bed. Macassar ebony was again used for the 
built-in cabinets and armoire. The 19th-centu- 
ry Moroccan table is from Objets Plus. The 
small pillows, which are covered in 19th-cen- 
tury obi fabric, are from Naga Antiques. Head- 
board and bed-frame fabric, Manuel Canovas. 


Uptown English Addressing New York with a British Spin 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY GEORGINA FAIRHOLME 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER 





AFTER SEVEN YEARS with John Fowler 
in London, and a stint on her own, 
Georgina Fairholme arrived in New 
York in 1973 and quickly attracted 
clients who were impressed by her 
wide-ranging knowledge and confi- 
dent taste. That was the case with 
a couple for whom she recently de- 
signed a Park Avenue apartment. Their 
fondness for English style, as well 
as their collection of English paint- 
ings, made the job even more of 
a pleasure. “They are ideal clients,” 
Fairholme says. “They make up their 
minds and”—she smiles—“they don’t 
change their minds.” 

Though Fairholme has designed in- 
teriors in Los Angeles, Boston and 
other American cities, most of her 
work has been done in New York, 
where she has felt at home. “People 
here move about so much,” she says, 
with a certain transatlantic bemuse- 
ment. “You could spend your life 
working in New York, often for the 
same clients, in house after house.” 

Having worked in Britain and the 
United States, Fairholme finds the lev- 
el of taste is pretty much the same in 
both countries. If there is a difference, 
it is perhaps meteorological. “The light 
here, in New York and on the East 
Coast, is totally different from that in 
London,” she says. “The colors are 
much stronger. And I’ve found that 
over the years I’ve come to use much 
stronger colors. I couldn’t go back to 
those soft, slightly muddy colors that 
are still being used in London.” 

In the Park Avenue apartment, the 
tone is set in the entrance hall. The 
light is gentle, the illumination from 
a single lamp on the English bow- 
front chest, its glow reflected by the 


“T like stronger colors, and I certainly used them 
in here,” says interior designer Georgina Fair- 
holme of a Park Avenue apartment. The living 
room is “the first red room I've ever done,” she 
notes. At right is Sir Henry by Richard Jones. 
Low table from Hyde Park Antiques. Doris Les- 
lie Blau Persian carpet. Clarence House solid- 
color chair fabric. Chintz from Brunschwig & Fils. 






























































ABOVE: Wide crown moldings and a n ’POSITE: Hang in the dining room against hand-painted wallpaper 
a shell motif add architectural interest t Gracie is Langford Monroe's Ponies on a Lot in Canada. Table and 
18th-century English. Hyde Park low tabl f stair & Company. Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 








Chinese Chippendale-style mirror and 
falling on the nineteenth-century En- 
glish hunting scene. An archway leads 
to the living room, and, opposite, 
two doors open to the library. 

The living room is distinguished 
by its dominant color, a strong red. 
“They'd never had a red room, and I'd 
never done a red room,” Fairholme re- 
calls. But since the living room was 
used a great deal for entertainment in 
winter, warmth was especially impor- 
tant. The walls are a red-lacquer glaze 
carefully worked out by Fairholme 
and her clients. Nearly all the fab- 
rics—mostly chintzes—are red or have 
some kind of red in them. Though the 
room has a recognizably English 
flavor, there are certainly no “soft, 
muddy colors,” and the contrast be- 
tween the enfolding light in the room 


and the often bright New York sky 
is both dramatic and reassuring. 

The library—“more of a family room,” 
as the designer describes it—incorpo- 
rates many items from the clients’ 
previous residence, including the 
chintz-covered sofa and chairs. Dark- 
green fabrics were found for the 
draperies and the odd chair, and Chi- 
nese vases were used for lamps. The 
room also serves as an office, and 
though it houses a television, tele- 
phone and fax machine, none of the 
working equipment is visible, except 
when in operation. The wall cabinet 
indicates the clients’ eclectic fondness 
for small bronzes, china and rare 
books and bindings. 

In the dining room, a hand-painted 
Chinese-style wallpaper was chosen 
to harmonize with the draperies and 


valances that frame the large win- 
dows. The nineteenth-century chairs 
and table and the mahogany side- 
board are English. Yet the apartment 
has a coherence that isn’t imposed by 
a strict color scheme or by furnishings 
from a single period. “If you work for 
people who've traveled a lot, who’ve 
read a lot, you'll find that they’re will- 
ing to mix things, and this, I believe, 
makes for the best rooms,” she says. 
“There is one wonderful difference 
between Britain and here. The clients 
here are much more lively, ready to 
take more risks perhaps. That strong 
red in the living room—I don’t know 
if the people I worked with in London 
would have done that. On the other 
hand, when you're designing for Ameri- 
cans, often there’s not that much 
material to work with, because Euro- 
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The pencil-posters 
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peans have so much. They’ve already 
got china, they’ve already got chairs, 
maybe they’ve already got six car- 
pets, and the attic is filled with 
bits and pieces.” 

In the master bedroom, the colors 
are lighter: The walls are a delicately 
striped pink, and the chintz of the 
bedcovering and the draperies is scat- 
tered with big flowers. “It’s a comfort- 
able, easy room,” says Fairholme. A 
nineteenth-century English portrait 
of a family dominates the long wall 
behind the bed. On the mantelpiece, 
flowers in glass vases are bracketed 
by painted flowers on botanical plates. 
For a guest bedroom, the owners 
wanted twin beds, so the two pencil- 


aa a 





posters were made to order; they give 
at once a feeling of tradition and a 
sense of lightness that is evident also 
in the subtle colors of the furnishings 
and the wallcovering. 

In the end, the apartment was a 
kind of farewell, for Georgina Fair- 
holme has decided to leave New York 
and settle in a house she bought for 
herself a few years ago in the Chianti 
district in Tuscany. “I want to do more 
designing,” she explains, “perhaps a 
bit of painting.” But then, glancing 
out the window at the spires of the 
metropolis and the terse New York 
light, she hedges slightly. “Of course, I 
hope to get back now and then, if an 
interesting job comes up.” 














ABOVE LEFT: “The clients asked that the guest bedroom be light in feel- ABOVE: Small hurricane lamps subtly illuminate the master bedroom, 
ing,” says Fairholme. “The pencil-posters were made specially for the room.” which is “their retreat,’ she says. Above the carved mantel is Henley Royal 
Chair and ottoman fabric from Cowtan & Tout. Lee Jofa wallcovering. Regatta by Arthur Weaver. The wallcovering is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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“There's a whole world of decorative arts that no one has taken seriously,” says the owner of a collection 
of military uniforms and paraphernalia in New York City. A 1660 Belgian tapestry is a backdrop for a 
pair of Charles X chairs and candelabra in the living room. Regimental silver—a mounted officer and a 


champagne bucket in the form of a b on the table. The circa 1840s portrait is by Louis Rubio. 





An Extraordinary Collection of Military 


Dressed to i. Reealia Fills a Manhattan Town House 





“T’ve tried to collect pieces that are in the condition in which they were worn,” he says. In front of an 
imperial German regimental flag stands a uniform thought to have belonged to Czar Nicholas II; to 
its right is a miter of the Pavlovski regiment. On the shelf, left, are English and Russian uniforms and 
headgear; below are a Hungarian nobleman’s mink-and-velvet uniform and an Indian officer's tunic. 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


“WHEN YOU MENTION uniforms to 
Americans,” says the owner of an 
unusual collection of rare period ac- 
coutrements from the courts and 
garrisons of the nineteenth century, 
“they think of the marines or the 


doorman at 770 Park.” He points to a 
brightly polished cuirass and helmet, 
looming splendidly over the sofa, that 
were worn by an escort to Queen 
Victoria. “I once showed that to an 


American girl and told her it was 





from the British Life Guards, and she 
looked at it thoughtfully and said, 
‘How can they swim in something 
like that?’ And that from a perfectly 
intelligent person. It’s just ignorance, 
a part of the American consciousness 
that isn’t there.” 

Relaxing On a chair fit for a field 
marshal, he smokes and speaks of his 
nostalgia for a vanished world. The 
kit of a Bengal Lancer stands at at- 
tention a few feet away, as well as 
the uniform—and portrait—of one 
Captain Spencer Darrington of the 
21st Native Infantry. Four Mameluke 
swords frame the uniform of a colo- 
nel from the Royal Horse Artillery. 
(The colonel maintained .a twenty- 
nine-inch waist; but then a whole lot | 
of sweating went on inside these 
thick uniforms.) Over there is a sa- 
bretache that belonged to one of 
Prince Albert’s Own 11th Hussars, 
who was at the Charge of the Light 











ABOVE: “They were literally dressed to kill,” the collector says of the Caribi- Brigade at Balaklava. 
neers who wore the French First Empire cuirass, helmet and sword. The ban- He hands over a lance that was 
| ner is from the Second Empire. Heightening the effect of the regalia in the used in the last great cavalry charge 


entrance hall is a “tent room” wallcovering. The portrait is of a French officer. 


ever made, where six hundred of 
the 21st Lancers faced ten thousand 
dervishes at Omdurman. (Also pres- 
ent was a young officer in the Hus- 
sars, Winston Churchill.) The bamboo 
shaft is stamped with the words “For- 
ward the 21st Sudan 1898.” “This 
was in that charge,” he says with a 
wistfulness that seems to verge on 
tears. “The last.” 

It’s all a far cry from today’s olive 
drabs and tiger stripes. Even Schwarz- 
kopf, in all his formal splendor, would 
look rather plain alongside one of 
these uniforms. “The English had an 
army of roughly a hundred and fifty 
thousand men in India,” he says. ‘And 
they controlled one of the largest 
landmasses in the world, with a pop- 
ulation of over two hundred million, 
for almost two hundred years. In 
Vietnam we had over a half million | 
men and all the modern technology, 






































LEFT: In the master bedroom, an Empire commode contains a col- 
lection of 19th-century English belt buckles and cross-belt plates, 
t of which are fired gilt with silver mounts. “In the English | 

ach regiment had its own coat of arms,” he notes. The sword, 

that of a tambour major, the bandmaster of a regiment. 











and we didn’t get very far. How did 
they do it? Esprit de corps, and an 
absolute conviction about who they 
were and why they were there. And 
the uniforms were a part of that.” 
Some English regiments had nine or- 
ders of dress, he notes, which these 
days would cost as much as fifty 
thousand dollars. “It was a qualitative 
world,” he says. “As somebody once 


pointed out, a cohesive society based 
on the acceptance of the inequality 
of man.” He looks down at the Pe- 
king carpet. “That whole world ended 
in 1914.” He stubs out the cigarette. 
“As somebody else said, ‘History end- 
ed in 1914. It’s been current events 
ever since.’ ” 

These stirrings began when he was 
nine years old and he asked his fa- 


“With the furniture and accoutrements, | 
wanted to re-create the ambiance of the peri- 
od,” he says. An Empire bookcase filled with 
European officers’ helmets, Charles X chairs, 
an Empire mirror and a French ormolu sur- 
tout-de-table on a drum are among the fur- 
nishings of the living room. On the chair in 
foreground is an 1840 Indian Army coatee; at 
far right is the uniform of a Bengal Lancer. 















































ther—who had served in a cavalry 
regiment along the Mexican border, 
chasing Pancho Villa, and who later 
fought with distinction in the trench- 
es at the Somme, Ypres and Chateau 
Thierry—to take him down to Banner- 
man’s warehouse on Manhattan’s low- 
er Broadway.-The founder of the store, 
Francis Bannerman, had made a for- 
tune by buying up Confederate and 
Union army surplus and reselling it to 
Latin American armies. “It was a very 
dark and dingy place,” he remem- 
bers. “When they put on the lights, as 
far as you could see there were mus- 
kets, swords, regimental banners rot- 
ting off their staffs, drums and all the 
paraphernalia of war. I was hooked 
forever.” Indeed, a few years later he 
was expelled from boarding school 
for setting off explosives. 

“I’ve been a serious collector for 
over half a century,” he says. “There 
are only a couple dozen people in the 
world who could walk in here and 
ABOVE: Swords of the de Beauharnais family—that of Prince Eugene, know what all this meant. In this 
Joséphine’s son, who was adopted by Napoleon—surround a portrait of the em- country I’m probably the only one 


peror, done in the manner of David. The glass case holds circa 1900 imperial who collects five empires. And I col- 
German generals’ helmets. The Scottish officer's uniform is circa 1880s. 








lect broadly—not only uniforms but 
regimental silver, photographs, paint- 
ings, films and recordings: imperi- 
al Russia; the Austrian, Hungarian 
and German empires; French First 
and Second Empire; and British and 
Indian Empire.” 

He points to a display case bristling 
with helmets once worn by the body- 
guards of Louis XVIII, Queen Victo- 
ria, the kings of Prussia and Saxony, 
the czars of Russia and Napoleon. 
“That Garde du Corps there would 
have cost about a hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars fifty years ago. That 
piece now, in that condition and qual- 
ity, might be worth over a hundred 
times that. The market continues to 
go up because there are devoted col- 
lectors. My definition of a devoted 
collector is one who would deal with 
the devil.” And he has, he has. 

As a teenager, he roamed Europe 
with money that he had saved up and 
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LEFT: Next to the commode in the bedroom is a British uniform of 
the Edwardian period. The candelabra and clock atop the commode 
are Charles X; beside them is a French officer’s helmet, circa 1830. 

















letters of introduction to Prince Goli- 
tsyn and Prince Yusupov, “who had 
murdered Rasputin,” he says. “I went 
all through Europe meeting this cast 
of characters who had played a part 
in the Russian Revolution. I met all 
sorts of people. They were like a race 
apart: White Russians, Austrian field 
marshals, German generals, the old 
aristocracy. Going through their attics 
and cellars, I was just fascinated. I 
absorbed their history.” 


In the bedroom, along with the 
sword that belonged to the empress 
Joséphine’s son, Eugene, regimental 
drinking cups and a menu from the 
dinner on November 26, 1885, in the 
Kremlin’s Saint George Room in hon- 
or of the recipients of the Order of 
Saint George, is a Russian icon of 
Saint Nicholas with a lacy christening 
pillow cover of one of the grand 
duchesses draped over it. Against the 


continued on page 230 


On the other side of the bedroom, a portrait 
of Czar Nicholas I hangs over an Empire secré- 
taire a abattant displaying a rich array of regi- 
mental cups. An Imperial Guard uniform from 
the Alexander II period lies on the bed; on the 
wall above it is an Austrian general's horse blan- 
ket. “To me, it’s not like a museum. I live with 
these things. I love them,” the collector says. 
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Antiques: 


Penwork Furniture 


TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 


ONE OF THE UNEXPECTED pleasures of 
social history is finding that any par- 
ticular artistic or cultural fashion has 
usually touched the lives of grand, 
flamboyant figur« ym wildly dif- 
ferent contexts William Hamilton, 
eighteenth-century Bri envi 
the court of } 

volved in the exca\ 

and Herculaneui 

husband of the 

Emma, Lord Nels« 

Flaxman, a popu 

graver who reproduc 

the pottery discovered | 
Hamilton; Margaret Jour: 
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ture historian who was the compan- 
ion of novelist Ivy Compton-Burnett; 
and Mario Buatta, New York decora- 
tor and self-styled “Prince of Chintz”: 
All could be said to have a connection 
with the genteel and decorative sub- 
ject of—penwork! 

Which is? “A type of decoration ap- 
plied to japanned furniture in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries, mainly 
in England. Furniture to be treated in 

his way was first japanned black, 
.e patterns were painted on in 
yan, and finally the details 
ng were executed in black 
with a fine quill pen. The 
‘ate and lacy, rather like 
reverse, with white mo- 
ound.” 





Intricate Decorative Surfaces Enlivened 
with Classically Inspired Designs 


So says the Dictionary of the Decora- 
tive Arts, a standard reference work 
by John Fleming and Hugh Honour 
that is quoted by Patrick Broome in a 
catalogue for an exhibition in New 
York a few years ago. Broome says 
that in fact many of the surviving 
pieces of penwork stray from that 
definition. In some pieces the back- 
ground is entirely white, while in oth- 
ers gold or maroon is used, but the 
sense of the work is well conveyed in 
the phrase “delicate and lacy, rather 
like an etching in reverse.” 

Like many nineteenth-century art 
forms, penwork was done by female 
amateurs who attained a high degree 
of skill and sophistication that went 
unacknowledged because they were 






















OPPOSITE: Cabinet, English, circa 1805. Paint- 
ed wood and gilt; 32" x 42". Mythological 
scenes are represented over a combination of 
decorative patterns, including diaper, trellis 
and oak leaf. Kentshire Galleries, New York. 


THIS PAGE: Double-door Cabinet, English, circa 
1815. Painted wood; 67" x 36". A cabinet cov- 
ered with penwork motifs features depictions 
of Constantine and Charlemagne modeled af- 
ter statues found in St. Peter’s Basilica in the 
Vatican. Hyde Park Antiques Ltd., New York. 
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seen as simply filling their time with 
“fancywork.” Nevertheless, its popu- 
larity has been revived in the late 
twentieth century. “I love things done 
at home,” says Mario Buatta, refer- 
ring to the “fancywork” provenance of 
much penwork. “It requires a special 
kind of taste to appreciate penwork, 
but recently there have been good 
reproductions made, and people 
are learning the craft again.” Buatta 
has collected imber of penwork 
boxes and | nurchased 
his first piece it bello 
Road in 196 
Everyone « 


work furniture 
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Console Table, English, circa 1815. Painted wood and gilt; 
45" x 49". The Grecian scene on the panel was inspired by il- 


lustrations from Sir William Hamilton's four-volume book, 
Collection of Etruscan, Greek and Roman Antiquities, which was 
a source for many penwork designs. Clinton Howell, New York. 


don in the 1790s, but the sources for 
the designs and color combinations 
probably appeared earlier in the cen- 
tury. One inspiration may have been 
a kind of table surface called scaglio- 
la. Developed by the ancient Romans, 
scagliola is made by applying pow- 
dered gypsum in different colors toa 
damp backing. When it is dried and 
polished, it resembles mosaics of mar- 
ble. In the eighteenth century there 
was a fashion for the scagliola work 
created under the direction of an En- 
glish-born abbot of a monastery near 
Florence. Horace Walpole, the taste- 
maker and aesthete who popularized 


the Gothick style at his house at 







Strawberry Hill, bought some of the 
abbot’s scagliola during a grand tour. 
A black-and-white tabletop dating 
from around 1730 is done with a bor- 
der of baroque scrolls surrounding a 
scene of a classical figure being drawn 
in a chariot of shells; in its design and 
coloring it closely resembles examples 
of penwork, and it is likely that the 
early penworkers saw such scagliola 
and imitated it. 

The broader context for penwork 
with classical themes, however, comes 
from one event in the eighteenth 
century, when some field hands near 
Naples broke through a crust of earth 
into an ancient Roman room and began 





| the uncovering of the cities of Pom- 
| peii and Herculaneum, buried by an 
| eruption of Mount Vesuvius in A.D. 79. 
The art and statuary found there took 
‘the civilized world by storm: Fres- 
| coes and carvings a la Pompeii were 
imitated all over western Europe, and 
| Neoclassicism dominated architecture, 
design, painting and fashion for al- 
_most the next hundred years. 

Sir William Hamilton, His Majesty's 
envoy to the court of Naples (it was 
ilate in life that he married his ac- 
| tress mistress, Emma, who during the 
_ Napoleonic Wars bewitched Lord Nel- 
son), was one of the greatest and most 
| knowledgeable enthusiasts for things 
_Pompeian; and engravings depicting 
| his vases were published as Collection 
of Etruscan, Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
_ ties between 1766 and 1776. John Flax- 








: 

| BELOW: Chess Table (front), English, circa 1820. Painted wood; 21" x 207." ABOVE: Chiffonier, English, circa 1815. Painted wood, glass and gilt; 
_ Each of the chessboard’s squares displays a scene from the fables of La 45" x 30". A series of arabesque foliate designs, executed in india ink 
_ Fontaine. Hyde Park Antiques Ltd., New York. Games Table, English, cir- and set against a dark background, embellish a chest intended to hold | 
ca 1810. Painted wood, ormolu; 18" square. Philip Colleck, New York. ladies’ needlework and other odds and ends. Florian Papp, New York. 


man, a young sculptor and engraver, 
adapted the illustrations of Sir Wil- | 
liam’s collection for Wedgwood pot- 
tery and later in the century used them 
as an inspiration for illustrating The II- | 
iad and The Odyssey. 

Flaxman, in his representations of 
Homer, varied the thickness of the 
lines in his drawings to suggest shad- 
ing and emphasis, as Patrick Broome 
has pointed out in Penwork: The Tri- 
umph of Line. This had never been 
done before, either in the antique 
drawings that were Flaxman’s models 
or in other eighteenth-century imita- 
tions of them. The originals on the | 
ancient vases had lines of uniform 
widths and little sense of perspective. 
Flaxman’s illustrations with these sub- 
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tle shadings were very popular, and 
many examples of penwork faithful- 
ly copied scenes directly from Flax- 
man in strokes of varying thicknesses. 

One of the first times penwork is 
actually mentioned in print is in a 
lukewarm endorsement by Thomas 
Sheraton, the famous furniture mak- 
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continued on page 232 








oT INTERIOR DESIGN BY TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
Bold Revisions and Artful Contrasts ARCHITECTURE BY GILLIS ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS 


Update a Classic Prewar Apartment _ text By MICHAEL FRANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Upper East Side Renovation —s_— 
| 


“We wanted a contemporary interpretation of a classic prewar apartment,” says designer Timothy Macdonald of a project for clients 
Joel and Marsha Handel in Manhattan. “We reconstructed the whole thing,” adds architect Ralph Gillis. Mirrored doors now sepa- l 
rate the living room from the media room. A Swedish Biedermeier armchair joins an Empire-style side table and Empire-style lamp 
from Sotheby’s at rear. Chinese needlepoint carpet from Stark. Bronze Art Déco-style sconces in the hall are from Marvin Alexander. 
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“The colors in the rooms proceed from lighter to deeper values,” says Macdonald, who worked with associate Jane S. Ellsworth. Also 


rics. A gilt bracket holds a Chinese sang-de-boeuf jar. Tiffany's vase, foreground; Empire-style candlesticks from Christie’. 


in the living room, brocades and an Aubusson fragment adorn pillows on a sofa covered in ribbed velvet from Henry Calvin Fab- 
: 
: 


IN MANY wavs it’s a classic story. A mid- 
dle-aged couple, having raised four 
children in a large house out on the 
island, pack the youngest off to col- 
lege and decide to move into the city. 
Five bedrooms shrink to two; a gar- 
den turns into a handful of house- 
plants; and the long quiet twilight 
of suburbia is replaced by the horns 
and sirens and vitriol of the New 
York rush hour. 

What's different about Joel and 


Marsha Handel is that they have tak- 
en to the urban scene with particular 
vigor. As a managing partner in the 
legal firm of Baer Marks & Upham, 
Joel Handel has experienced less of a 
change in his daily routine, but Mar- 
sha has found a whole new life in 
New York, deciding to become a full- 
time volunteer. She now divides her 
week between a day-care center in 
the neighborhood; Bellevue Hospital, 
where she works with drug-addicted 


babies; and the pediatric floor of 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering, where she 
also assists children, including those 
who are in isolation. “I suppose it’s a 
way of continuing my motherhood,” 
she says. “I just couldn’t be one of 
those Park Avenue ladies who spend 
their days shopping.” 

Marsha Handel may not be “one of 
those Park Avenue ladies,” but her 
apartment, which is situated in a circa 
1913 building on the Upper East Side, 
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is indisputably a Park Avenue apart- 
ment. This would be a meaningless tag 
if the Handels, their architect, Ralph 
Gillis, and their interior designer, 
Timothy Macdonald, hadn’t so much 
sought to restore the space to its orig- 
inal condition as to reach beyond it, to 
an idealized version of a prewar New 
York interior, where all the walls are 
finished in comely moldings, the 
floors are burnished and rooms line 
up in almost perfect enfilade. 

Idealized, though, is a key word. The 
Handels acquired the apartment from 
the archdiocese of New York, whose 
property it had become after the 
death of an elderly widow who had 
lived in and not touched the quirky 
interior for nearly fifty years. “There 
was even a player piano in the living 
room,” Joel Handel recalls. “We're 
talking ugly,” interjects Marsha Han- 
del. “After I signed, I said, ‘I cannot 
believe I bought this place—it’s so 
bad.’” A long, narrow hall ran half 
the length of the apartment, snaking 
along the building’s elevator and ser- 
vice stairs. The former parlor and 
drawing room had been opened up 
into a single large but ungainly space. 
Next to the dining room, the kitchen, 
maid’s room and service area were 
cramped together in a dark, uninvit- 
ing warren that also obscured the 
view of the master bedroom, which 
provides the strongest source of light 
in the apartment. 

For Ralph Gillis and associates Mar- 
cia Previti and Rich Oechsler, moving 
the corridor was the first obvious 
choice. “By shifting and straightening 
the hall, we got a series of openings 
that created the enfilade,” Gillis says. 
“You have to understand that when 
they laid out those old apartments, 
the architects would often choose 
things like moldings and then leave 
the execution to the craftsmen, who 
didn’t anticipate every offset and cor- 


The terraced ceiling, at right, “separates the 
dining area from the library and implies the 
continuation of the hall,” says Gillis. The en- 
trance hall and living room are beyond. A 
Charles X mahogany bureau plat joins bookcas- 
es created for the library, left. Fabric on the cir- 
ca 1825 Danish armchairs from Scalamandre. 














ner. We tried to linger over the de- 
tails.” The dining room emerged as an 
entirely new space: Enlarged with a 
piece of the old hall, it acquired an 
alcove that now serves as a library. 
A new, open kitchen and breakfast 
area replaced the former warren of 
smaller rooms. A dramatic entrance 
hall was fashioned by lowering the 
ceiling and shortening the old en- 
trance. And taking their cue from 
beam drops, the remnants of plaster 
molding, patterns in the parquetry 
floor, and the Handels’ wishes, the ar- 
chitects returned the vast living room 
space to two separate rooms, a living 
room and media room, which can be 
united by opening a pair of mirrored 
doors. “Basically,” Gillis says, “we de- 
molished the whole apartment.” 
Demolition may go quickly, but 
construction, especially in New York, 
does not. During the fourteen months 
it took for the Handels’ apartment to 
be rebuilt, Marsha Handel collaborat- 
ed with Timothy Macdonald on the 
planning of the interiors. “I had very 


clear ideas,” she explains. “I had fold- 
ers, clippings, lists. 1 wanted antiques, 
for example. I wanted lace. I wanted 
a red room and a green room. I was 
very specific. Ask Timothy—I’m kind 
of a nut about details.” Macdonald 
responds genially, “Actually, I prefer 
clients who are involved. It allows 
you to live up to and, you hope, ex- 
ceed their expectations.” 

Early on, the Handels and Macdon- 
ald made a buying trip to London to- 
gether. “I had the best time,” says 
Marsha Handel. “In four days we 
found all the antique furniture. I 
didn’t know a thing—I only knew 
what I liked, and what I liked, it 
turned out, was French Empire, Rus- 
sian and Biedermeier. Timothy and I 
sat up until two in the morning in the 
lobby of our hotel. We designed the 
whole place right there, with a set of 
blueprints and a stack of Polaroids.” 

Timothy Macdonald designs com- 
fortably within a range of styles, 
among them Art Déco, hard-edged 
contemporary and high Victorian. He 





“We tried to contrast the spaces with maximum impact,” the designer notes. LEFT: The din- 
ing area’s French gueridon, English convex mirror and Russian side chairs are 19th century. A Ro- 
man capriccio adds a whimsical note. Clarence House wallcovering and side chair fabric. Stark 
Portuguese rug. ABOVE: The Swedish mahogany dining table is set with cut crystal from Baccarat. 
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LEFT: “In the master bedroom, we achieved an Old World feeling with 
the warmth of polished natural wood floors, antique furnishings, crisp 
linen and romantic lace bed hangings,” says Macdonald. The drapery fab- 
ric, wallcovering and tub chairs are from Brunschwig & Fils. Cut-crystal 
lamp is from Florian Papp. Silver tea paper on the ceiling is from Gracie. 
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‘All the moldings are new, but they’re sympathetic to the period and style 
of the building,” Gillis explains. ABOVE: The sitting room/guest bedroom 
features a Swedish Biedermeier gueridon, an Empire-style sleigh bed and 
19th-century English ebonized mirror. Brunschwig & Fils silk taffeta has 
* Christopher Hyland gold rope trim. Wallcovering from Clarence House. 


welcomed the Handels’ challenge, 
which was to create an Old World 
apartment that still had all the ameni- 
ties and flexibility of the most up-to- 
date New York interior. In order “not 
to tempt returning kids,” as Joel Han- 
del quips, Macdonald treated the sec- 
ond bedroom as a sitting room. And 
heeding Marsha’s palette, he provid- 
ed her with red (library/dining area) 
and green (guest bedroom—cum-sit- 
ting room), then introduced her to 
yellow (the living room) and what he 
calls a “warm black” (the media room, 
where the couple can watch televi- 


sion or, if pressed, accommodate an- 
other one of those returning kids). 
“This project,” Macdonald concludes, 
“was thoroughly collaborative.” 

Is the exacting Marsha Handel 
pleased? “You bet,” she says. “And 
from someone as obsessive as I am, 
that’s not faint praise.” Joel Handel 
concurs. “I think the apartment is fab- 
ulous. We’ve been here about two 
years now, and it works completely. 
Nothing gives us any trouble—and 
everything is beautiful to look at.” He 
smiles. “It’s come a long way from the 
days of that old player piano.” 0) 
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Experiments in Style 


A Designer’s “Crazy Osmosis” Transforms 
a Contemporary High-Rise Space 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY INGRAO 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“I wanted a place that had lots of light coming 
into it,” says interior designer and antiques 
dealer Anthony Ingrao (below) of his apart- 
ment situated in a Manhattan high rise. “Day 
or night, the skyline views are very dramatic.” 


FROM A MERE squint at the facade of the 
Manhattan limestone mansion where 
Anthony Ingrao lived in the 1980s it 
would have been possible to divine 
his tastes. It was there that he built 
a reputation as an antiques dealer 
and interior designer, supplying such 
clients as Goldie Hawn and Chuck 
Barris with seventeenth-, eighteenth- 
and early-nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean furniture and works of art. 

In 1990, eager to scale the residen- 
tial heights, Ingrao moved up to the 
thirtieth floor of a building short 


on architectural detail but long on 
light and vista. “My friends were 
appalled, but I liked the sense of liv- 
ing in the sky,” he explains. “I was 
also excited at the prospect of provid- 
ing a twentieth- and almost twenty- 
first-century background for my ‘toys.’ ” 
It should be pointed out that Ingrao’s 
so-called toys add up to nothing less 


. than a synthesis of design—all differ- 
‘ent periods of decorating history 


boldly juxtaposed against one anoth- 
er. His apartment was also to be, the 
designer hastens to add, a home—a 
comfortable refuge where he could 
receive guests in jeans or black tie, as 
the mood might catch him or them. 


BELOW: Robert Rauschenberg’s 1988 Piazza 
Platter shares the entrance hall with Diego Gia- 
cometti chairs and stool. Clarence House drap- 
ery velvet. OPPOSITE: Framed against the 
living room’ vista is a Louis XVI-style bureau plat. 








“It goes with my personality,” In- 
grao laughs, referring to the fact that 
the four-room apartment is on a de- 
cided bias, angled out toward the East 
River and the south skyline. The chal- 
lenge, he says, was to balance both 
the cleanliness of all that space out 
there on the frontier of land and 
sky, and the shapes of the rooms, 
which were modern, with the furni- 
ture and objects, which were for the 
most part antique. 

By the time he was through, Ingrao 
had slapped the walls of the entrance 
hall and living room with fourteen 
coats of plaster, wax and marble dust 
so they would tingle with the irides- 
cence of old fresco. “They're like old 
leather, too,” he points out, “because 
they’re tactile—you want to touch 
them, to know what they feel like.” 
The designer also enjoys the rico- 
cheting incongruity that comes of his 
having hung on one of the soft, en- 
veloping walls of the entrance hall 
Robert Rauschenberg’s 1988 acryl- 
ic-on-steel Piazza Platter. Ingrao ex- 
plains, “It says something about the 





Old World to me because the setting 
is Naples, and a lot about New York 
because the painting itself is frag- 
mented in such a way that it looks 
like it’s exploding.” The impact is 
confirmed and enlarged by the view 
through the living room windows of 
a display of brilliant effects—the elec- 
tricity of Manhattan. 

The dining area, which is off the 
entrance hall, is intimate and can- 
dlelit. “Candlelight is very important 
to me,” says Ingrao. “I wanted the 
apartment to sparkle.” The fabrics, 
such as the eighteenth-century-pat- 
terned gold brocade cloth on the 
1950s Italian dining table, all have 
a textured sheen. 

The living room has a pale-blue ceil- 
ing bordered with a palmetto frieze 
in green, gold and silver. Ingrao chose 
turquoise for the traditional English- 
style tufted sofa. “It’s a funny, peppy 
color,” he says, “and things’—most 
immediately the velvet faux-leopard pil- 
lows—“jump cut against it.” He adds, 
“Comfort was important—as an an- 
tiques dealer I’m only too aware that 


it doesn’t always come with the terri- 
tory.” Indeed, to sit in any of the four 
ornamental nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian chairs is to instantly discover that 
they’re not quite so comfortable as, 
say, the Victorian bolstered and tas- 
seled suede club chair that lounges to 
one side of the sofa. 

One feels free to give a Tiepolo 
watercolor but half one’s attention, 


‘-for over the sofa hangs a painting 


by Ingrao himself that’s ominously 
titled The Destruction of Denise, #4 out 
of 15. But life has not imitated art: 
Denise is still with us (though not still 
with Ingrao—she is in fact his former 
girlfriend). 

The Chippendale bureau-secretary 
Ingrao found in San Francisco; it was 
his first major purchase of English 
furniture. A 1930s patinated-steel low 
table with a specimen-marble top 
weights down one side of the room. 
Another table, silk-draped, softens 
the heavy wood antique furniture 
around it. In the window, a Louis 
XVI-style bureau plat dotted with Rus- 

continued on page 234 
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LEFT: An 18th-century coromandel screen provides an exotic back- 
ground in the living room for a late-19th-century Russian clock. 
Clarence House chair suede and leopard-print velvet. ABOVE: An- 
tique French candlesticks underscore the dining area’s formality. 


Ingrao combined luxurious textures and patterns in the bedroom. “My friends were appalled, but I 


Above the Louis XV-style commode and late-19th-century Minton 
clock is a cloudscape by William Merritt Chase. In the foreground 


stands a Louis XIV-style fauteuil. Christopher Hyland wallcovering. liked the sense of living in the sky. ; 








LEFT: Expansive views over the Central Park 
Reservoir highlight painter and performance 
artist Bokara Legendre’s New York residence, 
an apartment on Fifth Avenue that was once 
part of Marjorie Merriweather Post's triplex. 


An Affinity for Asia ites 
the Residence of Bokara Legendre 
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“WHEN PEOPLE aSk me why I have this 
mad first name,” says painter and per- 
formance artist Bokara Legendre, “I 
usually tell them I was conceived on a 
Bokhara carpet, but I don’t think I 
was—Mummy simply spun a globe 
and picked out an exotic place she’d 
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never been and named me after it. 
Bokhara is of all places a stone’s 
throw from Samarkand and Tashkent 
in Uzbekistan. So let’s talk about 
Uzbekistan. It’s the home of Tamer- 
lane. Can’t you just see all those 
armies marching across the steppes 
of Asia? And the rose gardens with 
nightingales in them outside of 
those divine blue mosques, which in- 
spired all that early Persian poetry? 
It’s all so me.” 

Indeed: Name can be destiny, and 
Bokara grew up drawn to Oriental art 
and even to a kind of Oriental way 
of dressing—in a word, to the Asian 
aesthetic. Why, here she is tod 
guarded by a Tibetan dog (he 
apso, Basho) and sitting cross-legged 
on a banquette buried in pillows coy 
ered with kilims that were once the 
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| BELOW: Legendre’s own paintings, such as 
| the gold-leaf silhouette of a man in the living 
| room, animate the spaces. Beneath a Carl Ap- 
| felschnitt work is a gilt Burmese Buddha. The 
drawing of a woman sweeping is by Pissarro. 











ABOVE: “I'm inspired by wolves,” says Legen- 
dre, who used them as the subject for a se- 
ries of paintings and for a performance piece 
she has created. “Wolves were a takeoff place.” 


saddlebags on camel caravans. Come 
to think of it, her Manhattan apart- 
ment is like a camel caravan (with 
paintings thrown in). Or like one of 
those luxury yurts that Mongol no- 
mads used for shelter on their endless 
travels across the desert—lined with 
carpets, voluptuous with stuffs and 
gleaming with candlelight. 

“T went to Bokhara in 1972,” its 
namesake recounts, “and at the air- | 
port there I bought two red velvet | 
pillows that had ‘Bokhara’ embroi- 
dered in gold in Russian. Then in the 
marketplace, my guide told the mer- 
chants what my name was, and they 
all gave me presents. They thought it 
was magic, you see—this American 
woman bearing the name of their city. 

Asia's always been my great pas- 
sion, but not only central Asia with 
the whole feeling of Russia—now 
that I’m a practicing Buddhist, I’ve 
brought in Buddhas and a big Bud- 
dhist influence from Burma, South- 
east Asia and Tibet. And look what 
I’m painting! I’m painting in the 
turquoises and deep blues of the 
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mosques, and I’m using a lot of gold 
leaf. And the Asians practically in- 
vented beaten gold leaf—in India 
they even eat gold leaf.” 

Camel caravan or yurt though it 
may resemble, Bokara’s abode is not 
tethered to the earth; rather, it drifts 
so high in boundless cloudscape it 
seems halfway to heaven. Her super- 
nal perch is on upper Fifth Avenue 
and was originally part of cereal 
heiress Marjorie Merriweather Post 
Close Hutton Davies May’s fifty-four- 
room penthouse triplex, just about 
the largest and grandest apartment 
New York has ever known. The first 
thing Bokara did when she bought it, 
in 1978, was paint everything the ar- 
riving white of daybreak. Overscale 
single-pane windows in the vast liv- 
ing room with its soaring ceiling serve 
to announce sunrise and sunset over 
Central Park. “You gaze out at the 
reservoir and it’s like the lake of 
Peking,” she says. “And also there’s 
this whole feeling of space—when Ti- 
betan lamas come to stay here they al- 
ways say it’s just like being on a 
mountaintop in the Himalayas.” 

A magnificent nineteenth-century 
Burmese giltwood Buddha sits reli- 
giously on a pedestal in the living 
room. “It was sitting on the floor, and 
my friend Mark Hampton was here 
one day and said, ‘Put that Buddha 
ona plinth, ” Bokara recalls. “Before 
that, it sat for years in the middle of 
my living room in Georgetown. The 
postman used to love to deliver my 
mail because there was this gold Bud- 
dha with palm trees over it, and it 
wasn’t like anything else in George- 
town. He would come in the front 
door and always stop to address the 
Buddha: ‘Hi, big fella—still waiting 
for your mail?’ ” Now in Manhattan 
the Buddha sits draped in a white 
khatag. “It’s a kind of scarf that Ti- 


Featured in a living room corner are, from left, 
a work by Alan Shields, a Buddha painting by 
Legendre and an Apfelschnitt oil. The carved 
Guanyin figure beside the palm is 19th cen- 
tury. Elsewhere are Thai ebony elephants and 
carvings of students from Burma. On the floor 
is a Bokhara carpet—‘naturally,” says Le- 
gendre. “The pillows are also from Bokhara.” 
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Her supernal perch was originally part 
of Marjorie Merriweather Post's triplex, about the 
grandest apartment New York has known. 


betans traditionally present to a lama 
as a sign of homage,” she explains, 
adding, “The five-year-old son of a 
member of the Tibetan government- 
in-exile, when he saw that my Bud- 
dha didn’t have a khatag, offered it. It’s 
silk—the cheapest khatags are just 
cheesecloth.” Above the Buddha is 
a painting by Carl Apfelschnitt—a 
black-and-gold circle with a gold line 
in the middle on a deep-purple back- 
ground—that Bokara describes as 
“the ultimate Zen statement.” Guan- 
yin, the Chinese goddess of com- 
passion, is poised between the two 
front windows beneath another Ap- 
felschnitt. Nearby, on top of a red- 
lacquered wedding chest from Goa, 
small silver bowls from Tibet and In- 
dia hold offerings of water. 

The red carpet that extends from 
the Burmese Buddha clear across the 
room to a glass low table held up by 
two kneeling ebony elephants is, re- 
assuringly, a Bokhara. A couple of 
giltwood student figures from Burma 
rest on the table—“Because I’m a 
perennial student of all these Eastern 
traditions, the first thing I bought 
was a pair of little students,” Bokara 
points out. A pouf is covered with a 
rug from Tangier, which in turn is 
covered with a piece of silk-and-vel- 
vet fabric from Afghanistan. Another 
table consists of a few panels of an- 
cient Burmese scripture—black-lac- 
quered letters on gold-painted wood 
—laid under glass; after buying it, 
Bokara searched for and found the 
rest of the scripture. 


The bookcases in the living room 
are made up of a welter of white- 
painted wood boxes and filled not 
only with books but with little paint- 


Family silver, books t! 
ing room. The paintin, 
the tables. “The pink-an 
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ings and objets d’art—a bowl of rice 
blessed by a lama, a pair of sculpted 
ducks, a Nigerian statuette, a Cambo- 
dian bronze, an Eskimo figure with 
wings. ... A painting of Bokara’s, an 
abstract man in gold leaf on a black 
canvas, hangs on high by a window 
looking out on the reservoir, while a 
work of hers done in a similar vein 
adorns one of the room’s two decora- 
tive pillars. On another side of the pil- 
lar is a drawing by Brion Gysin, the 
late Tangier-based poet and painter, 
with whom Bokara once traversed the 
deserts and mountains of Morocco. 
The drawing shows three figures and 
reads: “In Morocco a bare room in a 
mud hut can be beautifully furnished 
with Moroccans.” Other sides of the 
pillars disclose Tim Lovejoy’s paint- 
ing of a monastery in Ladakh in the 
Himalayas, near which Bokara once 
ranged, and a tanka, a Tibetan sacred 
painting, of brilliantly colored satin 
that Bokara insists took the monks in 
Dharmsala three years to make. 

The antique silk French sofas and 
chairs and the Steinway grand in the 
room were inherited from a favor- 
ite aunt, as were the Impressionist 
paintings: the Gauguin still life that 
arcs in the form of a fan, the Pissarro 
drawing of a peasant woman. . . . Sit- 
ting near the tanka is a piece of man- 
made stone studded with fiber optics 
by the contemporary American sculp- 
tor Clyde Lynds. “The effect of those 
optics against the tanka against the 
gold Buddha across the room against 
the Gauguin against the Pissarro is 
the potpourri of my life,” says Bokara. 
“My apartment is an international 
lazy Susan, because my life is all over 
the world.” ; 


1d other pieces crowd the din- 


gendre. Spanish silk shawls are spread on 


‘re a gift ' \rnold Scaasi,” she says. 
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LEFT: A fan painting by Gauguin, a Buddha 
head from Angkor Wat and a gilt mouse hold- 
ing a jade bead adorn a table in the living room. 
The Chinese-wallpaper screen is from France. 


In Bokara’s book-bound bedroom, 
which doubles as her library, French- 
blue-and-white ikat-patterned cot- 
tons predominate. On the walls are a 
drawing by Helleu, a Beaton photo- 
graph of that favorite aunt and an ab- 
stract painting by Christian Brechneff 
of a storm transfiguring a beach. The 
room seems to float. As Bokara says, 
“T sit in my bed and look at the sea 
gulls on that funny embankment in 
the middle of the reservoir and make 
believe I’m by the sea.” 

Looking from the living room 
down the many-pillared hall into the 
dining room is a visual experience 
that Bokara likens to looking down a 
corridor of pillars in the Temple of 
Karnak. The hall here is like a gallery, 
hung with such works as a Frank- 
enthaler painting on paper, Edwina 
Sandys’ Floribunda and a menu that 
Andy Warhol concocted for a dinner 
Bokara gave with the late filmmaker 
Emile de Antonio in the early sixties. 
The dining room, anchored by two 
round tables, shimmers with Baccarat 
and silver. At night hundreds of little 
candles flicker in the many boxes that 
make up the bookcases along one 
‘wall. “During dinner,” she says, “you 


ABOVE: A Balinese winged lion seems to hov- 
er in the window of Legendre’s bedroom, 
which she decorated with blue-and-white ikat- 
patterned fabrics. The stupa at right is Thai. 


can always jump up and read a book.” 

Bokara converted a guest bedroom 
into her studio. The floor is awash 
with unstretched canvases; still oth- 
ers are mounted on the wall. “I’m do- 
ing a series of gold shamanic wolves,” 
she offers. “The underlying theme is 
that they represent everything we're 
losing. You see, when they howl, 
that’s freedom of speech. And they 
run free on the plains while we’re 
stuck in traffic jams. They live in 
packs while we split up. And they're 
not afraid to show affection—when 
they make love, all the other mem- 
bers of the pack stand around and 
watch and wag their tails.” 

An inflammatory sunset fills the 
apartment, further burnishing the 
Buddhas; then, quickly, the stained 
light fades. What in day is high, whis- 
tling space is tamed at night; thanks 
to soft lights, Bokara’s lair becomes 
warm and intimate. She reflects, “My 
name led me to Russia, one of my Bud- 
dhas to Burma, the tanka to Dharm- 
sala, and now my work is about to 
lead me to India, that hotbed of gold 
leaf.” Her bedroom is buried under 
multicolor silks as Bokara decides 
what to take to Tamil Nadu. 
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Bokara Legend ‘ark Reservoir to the lake of “My apartment is an international 


Peking. “Everyw and sunsets,” she says. 


lazy Susan,” says Bokara. 
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Invest in something 
with growth potential. 


America’s economic future depends on a motivated, 
educated work force. At a Boys & Girls Club, kids 
learn the life skills and job skills they need to grow 
into productive members of our American economy, 
as well as our society. 


Please make a contribution to the Boys and Girls 
Clubs. You'll be investing in the growth of America. 
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_ ing with gold and ocher and easing 
‘into a frieze of leaves at the top. Exe 
















































MATTHEW MODINE 





An Arts and Crafts Ethic 
continued from page 163 


lamp made from an antique lightning 
rod with bark-and-copper shades are 
the only pieces of furniture. The 
room’s atmosphere comes instead 
fram the white wood grid along the 
staircase and a stucco wall, glimmer. 


cuted from a Gillette-Shadley desig 
by Florentine craftsman Carlo Mori 
the stucco wall mirrors the large wir 
dow opposite, where wisteria twist 
and twines around an iron balus 
trade. In the kitchen, which separate 
the living and dining rooms, ligh 
comes through a gridded skyligh 
and from copper-and-glass ceiling 
lamps onto copper pots and plates, é 
Welsh quarry tile floor and the black 
and-gold cabinets. 

The grids build up to a crisscro 
crescendo in the dining room, with 
light coming up through the glass 
block squares in the floor and ir 
through the windowpanes as well as 
through the grid in the skylight ane 
the sides of the octagonal glass-and- 
copper lamp. Upstairs in the maste 
bedroom, a Stickley-style sofa faces 
the bed with its leaf-patterned bed: 
covering and wrought-iron frame of 
leaves and flowers. 

“Crafts are disappearing in a world 
where people are less and less valu 
able,” says Modine. “When you look 
at something like this, you can see the 
moments of decision the craftsma 
made in the same way you can see the ¥ 
stroke in an artist's painting. It’s very} 
personal—it's not part of some mass} 
mentality.” In fact, Modine shares the } 
underlying idea of the original Arts) 
and Crafts Movement. He believes, 4 
William Morris did, that the house 
you live in can change the way yot 
are—at least temporarily. “When yot 
walk into one of the Arts and Crafts} 
houses, you feel a sense of order, a p 
rity, a lack of fashion, and by fashior 
I mean something that’s constantly 
changing,” Modine says. “If there’s no 
chaos, you can think better.” The 
more the world changes, the more 
the philosophy of the Arts and Crafts | 
Movement will stay the same. 0 





CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 


SERVING A DISCRIMINATING NATIONAL CLIENTELE SINCE 1980 


Our clients from throughout 
the country shop with us 
because of our distinguished 
collection of 19th century 
and early 20th century 
oriental carpets of true art- 
istic merit and decorative 
impact. We feature the 
major styles, antique Serapis, 
Ferahan Sarouks, Byars, 
Sultanabads and Agras. Of 
particular interest is our 
extensive inventory of hard- 
to-find oversize carpets and 
collectible area size pieces. 
You will find our service to 


be impeccable. 
SS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION, 
CALL 1-800-441-1332. 


6087 Claremont Ave. 
Oakland, CA 94618 
(20 minutes from 


downtown San Francisco) 





The Private Showroom at Claremont Rug Company. 


FLOOR Palace size Ferahan Sarouk, 14ft. 8in. x 27ft. 2in. 
LEFT WALL Serapi, ft. Sin. x I1ft. Yin. 
RIGHT WALL — Rare Samarkand, 9ft. 9in. x 12ft. 
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At Nulco we freely admit drawing inspiration from 
great works of art from antiquity. 
Like classical sculpture each fixture is unique, incorporating rare 
materials such as marble, jade, and Etruscan glass. 
See how these stunning chandeliers add an extra dimension of 
richness to your most sophisticated design concepts. _~ 
Epoch, destined to be an heirloom treasured for generations. 
Proof that great works of art transcend time. 
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See the Epoch Collection at the galleries 


shown below. 


Alabama 
HUNTSVILLE 
Richard's Lighting 


Arizona 
PHOENIX/SCOTTSDALE 
Regal Lighting 
TUCSON 
Sun Lighting 


California 
COSTA MESA 
Allied Lighting 
CUPERINTINO 
Galaxy Lighting 
DANVILLE 
The Light Source 
EMERYVILLE 
Galaxy Lighting 


FRESNO 
James & Company 
LOS ANGELES 
Academy Lamps 
Info Lighting 
International Lighting 


PALM DESERT 

Pat's Lighting 
REDWOOD CITY 

Coast Lighting 
RESEDA 

Lighting Emporium 
SACRAMENTO 

Hobrecht Lighting 
SAN DIEGO/ESCONDIDO 

Concord Lighting 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Casella Lighting 
SANTA ANA/ 
WOODLAND HILLS 

A. H. Feldman & Sons 
SANTA BARBARA 

P & P Lighting 
TEMPLE CITY 

Modern Lighting 
WALNUT CREEK 

Galaxy Lighting 
WOODLAND HILLS 

DeLightville Lighting 
Colorado 


LAKEWOOD 
Foothills Lighting 


Connecticut 
BRISTOL 
Bristol Electric 
WATERBURY 
Starbuck Sprague 


Florida 
DANIA (DCOTA) 
Myran Allan 
NORTH MIAMI 
Farrey’s Decorative Lighting 
POMPANO BEACH 
Florida Home Lighting 
Georgia 
MARTINEZ 
Augusta Lighting 
ROSWELL 
Progressive Lighting 
Idaho 
IDAHO FALLS 
Home Lighting Center 
Illinois 
CHICAGO 
Active Electrical Supply 
City Lights by Crest 
Design Galleries 


CHICAGO/CRESTWOOD/LISLE 


ORLAND PARK 
Crest Lighting Studio 
MORTON GROVE/WHEELING 


Jacobson Electric 


MUNDELEIN 
Chain O* Lakes 
RICHMOND PARK 

P&S Acme Electrical 
SKOKIE 

Vogue Lighting 
Maine 
BANGOR 

House of Lights 
SCARBOROUGH 

House of Lights 
Maryland 
FORESTVILLE 

Burgess Lighting 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON/ NORTH ANDOVER 
Design Lighting 
Henry Wolfers 
SPRINGFIELD 
Eastern Electric 
WALTHAM 
Standard Electric 
Michigan 
UTICA 
House of Lights 
Minnesota 


ST. PAUL 
Muska Lighting 
Missouri 
ST. LOUIS/BALDWIN 
Metro Lighting 
New Hampshire 
MANCHESTER 
House of Lights 
NASHUA 
Standard Electric 
New Jersey 


CAPITOL LIGHTING 
All Locations 


BERNARDSVILLE 

Door Decor 
CHESTER 

Chester Lighting 
New York 
ALBANY 

Wolberg Electric 
BROOKLYN 

Main Lamp 
BUFFALO 

Buffalo Light & Supply 
CEDARHURST 

Martins Lighting 
NEW YORK 

Calger Lighting 
North Carolina 
CHARLOTTE 

Simpson's Lighting 
RALEIGH 

House of Lights 
Ohio 
CINCINNATI 

Decor Lighting 
Oklahoma 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

James Lighting 
TULSA 

Semones Lighting 
Pennsylvania 
ALTOONA/STATE COLLEGE 
ERIE/WILLIAMSPORT 
JOHNSTOWN 

Hite Company 
FEASTERVILLE 

Wage Lighting 
HARRISBURG 

Fluorescent Supply 
PITTSBURG 

Cardello Furniture 


Cardello Electric 
Sterling Light 


UNIONTOWN 
Cardello Electric 


Rhode Island 
JOHNSTON 
] & K Electric 


Utah 
OREM 

Hansen Wholesale Electric 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Galaxie Lighting 


CANADA 


Alberta 
CALGARY 
Cartwright Lighting 
EDMONTON 
Park Lighting 


British Columbia 
BURNABY 
Norburn Lighting 
RICHMOND 
Creative Lightstyles 


VANCOUVER 
Robinson Lighting 


Ontario 
TORONTO 
Royal Lighting 
Union Electric 
Universal Lamp 
World of Lights 


Quebec 
MONTREAL 


Homier Luminaire Plus 
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_ Digest Note Cards . 
Seutiful and functional, these blank note cards feature ARCHITECTU RAL DIGEST | 


k different scenes from recent issues of Architectural 
igest. Each set contains twelve cards. $15 (4.00) 
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Architectural Digest Jigsaw Puzzles 


Jigsaw fans will love these challenging 550-piece puzzles, which feature 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST the cover photographs of two classic Architectural Digest issues. On the left 
‘au | TH is the cover of the November 1990 Inside New York Collector’s Edition, 
etl sacl te and on the right is the December 1988 cover, featuring an elaborate Paris 


AWA ~ interior. The finished puzzles are 18" x 24". $15/per puzzle (4.00) 
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VENUS GENETRIX (5th cent BC) 


These are but two of more than 300 
sculptural masterpieces available from 
Eleganza. Color catalogue $6. VENUS 
GENETRIX 244"..$554 ppd. PLUTO AND 
PERSEPHONE 23"..$512 ppd. Slightly differ- 
ent 12" version..$121 ppd. Pure white bonded 
marble. Large sizes on black marble bases. 
Amazingly sharp detail. Check, VISA, MC. 
Unconditional guarantee. 


ELEGANZA LTD. 


Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #115 
Seattle, WA 98199 * 206/283-0609 


PLUTO AND PERSEPHONE % 
by Bernini (17th cent.) 
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PARK AVENUE HARMONIES FOR CLIVE DAVIS 


The Residence of the Arista Records President Combines Refinement and Comfort 
continued from page 185 


as he does for their creative growth. 

In 1974 Davis formed Arista Rec- 
ords (the name means “the best” in 
Greek), to which he typically devotes 
twelve-to-fourteen-hour workdays in 
an office not far from his apartment. 
At Arista, he nurtures and super- 
vises the careers of Aretha Franklin, 
Whitney Houston, Barry Manilow, 
Lisa Stansfield, Carly Simon, Dionne 
Warwick and Annie Lennox and the 
Eurythmics, among others. They’re 
likely to be found at one of the three 
or four parties he gives annually for a 
hundred or so friends, clients and col- 
leagues—along with an array of New 
York society figures that includes the 
likes of the Tisch and Trump families, 
writer Dominick Dunne, fashion de- 
signer Donna Karan and Broadway 
and film producer Martin Richards. 

Davis's parties before the Grammy 
ceremonies are legendary, but there 
have been other celebrations as well: 
his son’s pre-wedding reception; a 
soiree he gave three years ago on 
Arista’s fifteenth anniversary; and a 
party honoring Whitney Houston at 
the time of her Madison Square Gar- 
den gala in 1991. 

Otherwise, Davis explains, “The 


~ by the record and other benefits asso- 





award, and he is in the vanguard 0 
those raising money to fight AIDS, 
“That’s What Friends Are For,” the 
historic Radio City Music Hall concert 
he produced in 1990, raised two mil 
lion dollars for AIDS research, in ad- 
dition to three million dollars earned 


ciated with the event. 

Although Davis spends about 20 
percent of his time working in Los 
Angeles (“the other national center of 
pop, rock and jazz in the country”), 
he has never bought a house there. “T 
grew up in New York City, and my 
roots will always be here,” he says. 
“Manhattan has an urbanity and a so- 
phistication that are very different 
from those qualities elsewhere. The 
artistry of Streisand or Manilow, for 
example, could only have come from 
New York—the place one associates 
with the theater music of Cole Por- 
ter, Cy Coleman, Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green and Stephen Sondheim. 
But rock music is universal and can 
come from anywhere—Prince is from 
Minneapolis, after all.” 

Davis may be one of New York's 
most devoted partisans, but he is re- 
markably realistic. “I love the vitality 





“My roots will always be here. Manhattan 
has an urbanity and a sophistication that are very 
different from those qualities elsewhere.” 


apartment is mainly where I come to 

work and sleep, to listen to music and 

to invite my kids over for the Sunday 

afternoon football games on televi- 

sion. They bring some friends along, 

and we order in Chinese food. I want- 

ed a home that would be adaptable 

and flexible, that would invite loung- 
ing and relaxation.” 

\rticulate in his criticism of social 

rtia, Davis has devoted a great 

t ume to humanitarian causes, 

king on behalf of leukemia and 

‘ins disease foundations and 

ot Ho] 

\nti-De far 


[In 1970 he received 


mn League's highest 





and energy, the culture and diversi- 
ty,” he says. “I don’t like the poverty 
and the deterioration, but these afflict 
every urban center in the world. So- || 
ciety’s ills can certainly be found in | 
New York, and it’s up to us to make © 
progress addressing them head-on. 
But New York also has the best that 
society has to offer—the greatest cul- 
tural awareness in the world and a 
historic, ongoing connection to artis- 7 
tic influences from the great Euro- 
pean cities.” He smiles and points to 
the grand panorama of Manhattan 
from his apartment. “Let's just say I’m 
not threatened by tall buildings.” 0 
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An Extraordinary Collection of Military Regalia Fills a Manhattan Town House 
continued from page 197 


wall is an extremely rare object: a 


Russian banner from World War I, 
bearing the double eagle, which, he 
points out, the new Russian Federa- 
tion is considering readopting. “How 
things have changed,” he murmurs. 
And yet, “The house where the czar 
was murdered at Ekaterinburg was 
bulldozed ten years ago, and guess 
who gave that order? Boris Yeltsin. 
He was commissar of Sverdlovsk.” 
The eponymous Sverdlov, who car- 
ried out Lenin’s order to kill the royal 
family, took dreadful pains to ensure 
there would be no remains to become 
relics. But, he says, there exists a 
trunk containing the finger bone: of 
one grand duchess, together with 
corsets, stays and some jewelry. “The 
trunk has disappeared. I’ve been 
hearing about it for years. But if some- 
body found it... now that would be 
a story. It’s supposed to be in a bank 
here in New York.” 

On the secretary with the drinking 
cups and the menu is a small enamel 
lapel button, a “patriotic piece repre- 
senting the triple entente between 
Austria, Germany and Hungary.” It 


of these people. They were extraor- 
dinary. The most gentle, unassum- 
ing people, because they had every- 
thing and did everything. People who 
really know who they are put on 
no pretenses.” 

He is writing an illustrated boo 


‘about his collection. He's going to call 


it Gentlemen at Arms. The subtitle be- 
fits its subject: An Evocation of the En- 
glish Officer and His Continental Cousin: 
Their Uniforms, Accoutrements, Tradi- 
tions, Esprit de Corps and Eccentricities; 
A Tribute from the Napoleonic Wars to 
the Great War, by Anecdote and Image. 
One of those anecdotes, from Last 
Recollections by Captain Gronow, says 
it all: 
After the battle of Waterloo, all the 
wounded horses of the Household 
Brigade of Cavalry were sold by auc- 
tion. Sir Astley [Cooper] attended the 
sale and bought twelve, which he con- 
sidered so severely hurt as to require 
the greatest care and attention in order 
to effect a cure. Having had them con- 
veyed, under the care of six grooms, to 
his park in the country, the great sur- 
geon followed, and, with the assistance 





“T went all through Europe meeting this cast 
of characters who had played a part 

in the Russian Revolution. I met all sorts of 
people. They were like a race apart.” 





says simply “1914.” It’s eerie to be star- 
ing at this little pin in 1992, in a quiet 
town house on the Upper East Side, 
as the streets of Sarajevo again run 
red. He notes with bitter irony that 
the Princep Museum, dedicated to 
the fellow who fired the shot heard 
round the world, was recently de- 
stroyed by Serbian mortars. 
“The date,” he says, fingering the 
pin, “is very important to me because 
vas the end of this world, the end 
rid that I feel fortunate to have 
ug enough to get a taste of 
1 those | survived. It’s hard 
ne t words the quality 


of his servants, commenced extract- 
ing bullets and grapeshot from the 
bodies and limbs of the suffering ani- 
mals. In a very short time after the 
operations had been performed, Sir 
Astley let them loose in the park, and 
one morning, to his great delight, he 
saw the noble animals form a line, 
charge riderless and then retreat, and 
afterwards gallop about, appearing 
greatly contented with the lot that had 
befallen them. These maneuvers were 
repeated generally every morning, to 
his grand satisfaction and amusement. 

“T read that to a girl,” he says, “and 

she started crying.” 0 
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Pens write. A Waterman expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant. | 
In the precise, painstaking tooling. In the meticulous balancing. In the elegant styling accented with precious metals. i) 
For example, the Rhapsody Red Ripple, gy pictured above, recaptures all the romance of its 19205 original. 
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ANTIQUES: PENWORK FURNITURE 





Intricate Decorative Surfaces Enlivened with Classically Inspired Designs 


continued from page 201 


er, who wrote in his Cabinetmaker and 
Upholsterer’s Drawing-Book, published 
between 1791 and 1794, that penwork 
is “an imitation of etching but made 
more pleasing by working in Indian 
ink.” Sheraton also believed that ja- 
panned furniture—as opposed to piec- 
es imported from the Orient coated 
in real lacquer—was “proper for in- 
ferior drawing rooms.” 

By 1800 more than sixty furniture 
shops were doing japanning in Lon- 
don; many of these either had crafts- 
men doing penwork in the shop or 
prepared furniture for amateurs to 
use in penwork. Designs for penwork 
were created by professional pattern 
makers who drew with pencil on 
heavy paper; impoverished writing 
masters were frequently employed in 
the japanning workrooms to copy the 
patterns onto the furniture with quill 
pen and ink. 

Sheraton had suggested in 1793 
that flowers and foliage in running 
formal arrangements should be used 
for the borders of a penwork design, 
with mythical beasts—griffins, phoe- 
nixes and unicorns, presumably— 
inserted at the corners. The introduc- 
tion of the fantastic into penwork 
designs suggests another influence 
quite different from the classical mod- 
els and Flaxman. 

The East had begun to exert a 
strong influence on the Romantic 
imagination from the mid-eighteenth 
century onward, and the British had 
had trading posts in India since the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
After the British expelled the French 
in 1757, the British East India Compa- 
ny virtually colonized India. A popu- 
lar curiosity imported from India was 
furniture with borders of ivory paint- 
ed with black lac, one of the genuine 
Oriental forms of lacquer, in this case 
coming from the shell of a beetle. The 
Indians began to make furniture spe- 
cifically for British use, often covering 
pieces with a veneer of engraved 
ivory. One of the most famous suite 
of this furniture was made fo 
glish administrator who took it hx 
where it was bought by King George 


III at an estate auction. The suite 
went to that Oriental fantasy of all 
fantasies, the Brighton Pavilion, creat- 
ed by the prince regent. With such 
stylish models at hand, penworkers 
could choose Indian motifs coupled 
with traditional chinoiserie or classi- 
cal themes. 

Women doing fancywork at home 
often took penwork patterns from a 
magazine called Ackermann’s Reposito- 
ry of Arts, Literature, Fashions, pub- 
lished monthly between 1809 and 
1828. In the December 1816 issue it as- 
serts that “among the many pleasing 
recreations of the fair sex, is that 
of painting and ornamenting [furni- 
ture]. The figures are relieved with 
black, purposely to shew the effect 
when finished on the work-box, cabi- 
net or screen; and when varnished, 
has the appearance of ivory inlaid on 
ebony; a great variety of which, with 
the colour properly prepared, may be 
had at the Repository of Arts.” 

Because a sizable quantity of pen- 
work was indeed made by upper- 
middle-class women as a leisure pur- 
suit, it has, in the past, been taken less 
seriously than, say, fine cabinetwork 
designed by a master draftsman. 
But modern historians are reexamin- 
ing women’s arts in the light of what 
was actually accomplished. 

It is appropriate that one of the first 
twentieth-century furniture histori- 
ans to identify penwork was Mar- 
garet Jourdain. A vicar’s daughter, 
sometime poet and lifelong bohemian 
living by her wits, Jourdain became a 
revered expert on eighteenth-century 
and Regency furniture simply be- 
cause she liked it and started to write 
about it for various journals. Though 
remembered for her relationship with 
Compton-Burnett, Jourdain also typi- 
fies the independent woman fighting 
against preconceptions of what was 
“men’s work” and “women’s work.” 
From the 1920s to the 1940s she strug- 
gled to make a living writing about 
the decorative arts. One hundred 
years earlier, she would have had 

lternative but to produce them 
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EXPERIMENTS IN STYLE 











Urban Arcadia Seen Through Artists’ Eyes 
continued from page 177 


ulated pigment familiar to Monet. 
Crowds of ice skaters, simplified as 
darkened silhouettes against a wintry 
white ground, could weave gently 
back and forth much as they had, 
decades before, in Renoir’s cheerful 
depictions of the same sport as prac- 
ticed in the Bois de Boulogne in the 
1860s. Or, on other occasions, the 
weekend throngs would vanish as the 
bitter chill of a New York winter emp- 
tied the park, leaving the artist alone 
on weekdays with more melancholy 
prospects of snow and gray fog. In al- 
most all these paintings of Central 
Park, however, the ghosts of nine- 
teenth-century life and art keep the 
twentieth century at bay. 

Even in the later twentieth century, 
Central Park has remained happily 
impervious to change, a time-capsule 
pleasure garden light-years away 
from Disney-style theme parks and 
terraced shopping centers with pa- 
tios. Inevitably, there have been sev- 
eral courageous efforts to wrench the 
park out of the last century and into 
our own, but these have been more 
ideas than facts. For instance, Claes 
Oldenburg, back in 1967, responded 
most surprisingly to a New York pro- 
gram for public sculpture by digging 
a six-by-three-foot hole into Central 
Park earth behind the Metropolitan 
Museum, a much less obtrusive event 
for the park than he had dreamed 
up earlier, in 1965, when, in one of 
his Gulliverian fantasy drawings, he 
plopped a giant teddy bear on top of 
the park’s northern reaches. And in 
1981, when Christo proposed only a 
short-lived spectacle of eleven thou- 
sand banners to decorate some twen- 
ty-five miles of the park's pathways, 


he was denied the right to do so, even 
at his own expens>. Thoroughly ar- 
tificial though it w Central Park 
has neve s ber natural 
and as sac °S ark, 
a rectangula: ne 


dimensions \ 

species is preserve. 

es it inspired mirror, as 1 
ing glass, the peaceable kin 
these old-fashioned pleasures 
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sian and French objects cuts the vor- 
tex and helps to anchor the room. As 
do a Regency sofa in oxblood suede 
and two Regency malachite-and- 
white-marble-topped side tables in 
the sinuous shape of satyrs sitting 
on rocks. A Regency crocodile day- 
bed, bought at the auction of the 
Roberto Polo collection, is gilded, lac- 
quered, and curved like a gondola; it 
has crocodile-claw feet. The Russian 
mechanical architect's table nearby 
has paw feet, but then, there are 
paws everywhere here, including the 
four belonging to Ingrao’s Rhodesian 
Ridgeback, Jomo. 

In the library, the draperies. of 
luminous gold and silver threads 
seem modern but date from the short- 
lived Bizarre period in eighteenth- 
century Europe, which produced fabrics 
that looked strikingly ahead to the 
free-flowing forms of the 1930s. A 
life-size Roman bronze leg fragment 
from the second century rests con- 
tentedly on a leather-and-ebonized- 
mahogany Hermes desk from the 1950s 
whose brass fittings give it a sleek 
nautical look. It consorts well with 
the two 1930s free-form French Déco 
steel armoires that Ingrao bought 


A Designer's “Crazy Osmosis” Transforms a Contemporary High-Rise Space 
continued from page 212 


try to, anyway.” 





















he christened “Spiral Bra Grae 
Jones.” “This room to me,” says In 
grao, “is what the ‘closets’ at Ha 
House were to the English royals— 
very private place. I get inspired ir 
this room,” he says, then adds, “ 


The bedroom is a cocoon of lux 
ury, and the luxury is very French 
The bed, a hand-stitched Neoclassic 
border on its Louis XVI headboard 
is covered by the thickest-weighi 
pink silk satin spread imaginable 
A ceremonial Louis XIV-style gilt 
wood fauteuil is covered for it 
part with a period tapestry. Above 
two-drawer Louis XIV-—style com 
mode hangs a painting by Willia 
Merritt Chase of the Shinnecock Hill 
of Southampton, Long Island, in 
halcyon haze. 

Ingrao has always been “right there” 
when it comes to wildly mixing 
things, but to hang in the middle of 
all this French imperial opulence a 
painting that is a vision of American 
pastoral simplicity would seem down- 
right reckless. That it does not loo 
criminally out of place here, that in 
fact it looks at home, is a tribute to 
the so-called mysteries of affinity—to’ 





“For me, it is all an experiment. Here, I was 
experimenting on myself. I believe in taking chances— 
I mean, who has turquoise sofas made?” 


from an apartment on the avenue 
Foch, with the two steel bookcases 
that he had made to go opposite 
them, and with a macassar ebony ar- 
moire by Leleu. 

The apricot-and-steel walls of the 
library with their maroon-and-tur- 
quoise decorative border were cop- 
ied from a 1930s Déco design in a 
Rothschild house in Paris. The seven- 
foot aluminum Christmas tree by the 
window is at once a wonder and a cu- 
rysity: Created by David Spada, a 

g artist known for his Spada 
it coruscates with crystal and 
im ornaments, one of which 
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what Ingrao describes as “the ongo- 
ing crazy osmosis I design by.” He 
adds, “For me, it is all an experiment. 
Here, I was experimenting on myself. 7 
Thank God it worked. I clearly believe © 
in taking chances—I mean, who has 7 
turquoise sofas made? Taking chances 
for myself, that is. For a client, I'll 
take only as many as they will.” 

Taking his cue from the Chase 
painting reposing in his bedroom, 
Anthony Ingrao says, “Ultimately, that 
is how I view my home—my apart- 
ment must serve as a haven, a place 
for historical reflection as well as 
creative fusion.” 1 
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Oil on canvas, 40% x 29% inches, Signed with monogram, dated ‘1882’, lower left 
EXHIBITED: London, Royal Academy, 1898, no. 41 
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S ince their restoration of 
the Statue of Liberty’s 
torch and flame, Jean Wiart, 
vice-president of LMC Cor- 
poration, and his fellow met- 
alworkers have drawn the 
attention of numerous de- 
signers, among them Naomi 
Leff and Peter Marino. “He is 
extraordinary,” Leff says of 
Wiart. “He’s a real old-fash- 
ioned craftsman.” Ditto, says 
Peter Marino, who likes the 
process Wiart follows. Fora 
cast-bronze Neoclassical staircase, Wiart took 
Marino’s drawings and made clay models. 
Marino then carved the models wherever he 
wanted to make changes and returned them to 
Wiart for the final casting. “Very few workmen 
do this kind of thing anymore,” Marino says. 
Most of LMC’s 12 artisans in New Jersey and 
40 artisans in Reims, France, working under 


COURTESY LMC CORP. 
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Fit for a King 

It was William Morris’ Textile 
Conservation Studio that res- 
cued the textiles burned dur- 
ing the fire that gutted the 
King’s Apartments at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, now open 
to the public after six years of 
restoration. Two throne can- 
opies, thought to be unsalvageable, were restored; two tapes- 
tries, The Triumph of Bacchus and The Labours of Hercules, commis- 
sioned by Henry VIII, were conserved along with six other major 
tapestries, making the King’s Apartments the foremost tapestry 
gallery in Britain. 

The restoration of the King’s Apartments was possible partly 
because the original furnishings bills were extant and partly be- 
cause the English Royal Collection still held most of the furni- 
ture from the king's quarters. Some Grinling Gibbons carvings 
went up in flames, but, thanks to records of them, a group of 
carvers, including A vid Esterly (AD-at-Large, June 
1991), was able to faithfully iginals. With the historic 
furnishings returned to thei lace, th 
cluding the king’s Guard ‘ e close to how they 
looked 300 years ago, di mming on the 
yellow silk damask that ce amber and 
the paintings by Van Dyck, Titia: 
exact same places. Hampton Court ! 
KT8 9AU; 81-977-7222. 
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the name Les Metalliers Champenois, were 


trained to forge iron and bronze at a French 


——_ eh * 


Sr 
‘2 => 
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— . 


guild founded in the 12th century. “You have to 


make a masterpiece to be rec- 


ognized as a master crafts- _ 


man,” Wiart says. LMC has 
been called upon to restore 
such historical structures as 
the 18th-century Stanislas 


gate in Nancy and the gilt bal- — 


conies at.Versailles. Leff asked 


LMC to produce an antique- | 
looking wrought-iron Ro- | 


coco-style balcony. Another 
client wanted a staircase (left 
and inset)—an LMC special- 
ty—similar to the one in 


Paris’s Ritz hotel. “The iron ~ 


was not only forged but tex- 
tured like the 18th-century 
version, down to the rivets,” 
Wiart notes. LMC Corp., 118 
Second Ave., Paterson, NJ 
07514; 201-279-3573. 





Aerial View 


Bird’s-eye-view artist Jona- 
than Warrender, who is rep- 
resented by Deborah Gage in 
London, goes beyond paint- 
ing merely the facades of 
such estates as Stowell Park 
(below) and Chequers; in- 
stead, he takes long walks on 
the property, making sketch- 
es of the lay of the land and 
understanding the owner's 
perceptions of the area. As 


such, his works are a more 
modern interpretation of the 
18th-century Flemish and 
Dutch tradition of painting 
panoramic views of towns or 
estates. Warrender has wan- 
dered over to France to paint 
Chateau Latour and to the 
US. to depict a private manor 
in Kentucky. Deborah Gage, 
38 Old Bond St., London 
W1X 3AE; 71-493-3249. 
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KITCHENAID TRANSLATES 
CONVECTION COOKING INTO TERMS ANYONE 
CAN UNDERSTAND: MMMMMM. 


OUR NEW FREESTANDING CONVECTION RANGE MAKES IT EASY TO ENJOY JUICIER ROASTS, 
CRISPIER CHICKEN, PUFFIER SOUFFLES. KITCHENAID® CONVECTION USES BOTH A REAR ELEMENT 
AND A FAN TO CIRCULATE HEAT EVENLY THROUGHOUT THE OVEN. 

FOR THE FIRST TIME, THE ADVANTAGES OF CONVECTION ARE 
AVAILABLE IN A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED FREESTANDING RANGE FOR THE 
HOME COOK. IT FITS FLUSH WITH YOUR CABINETS FOR A BUILT-IN 
LOOK. AND FEATURES A LARGE CAPACITY, SELF-CLEANING OVEN. PLUS 
YOUR CHOICE OF FOUR DIFFERENT COOKING SURFACES. 

WITH KITCHENAID CONVECTION COOKING, YOU CAN USUALLY 
SAVE TIME OR ENERGY. MAKE THREE TRAYS OF COOKIES, SIX LOAVES OF 
BREAD, EVEN AN ENTIRE MEAL ALL AT ONCE. 

TO START ENJOYING TASTIER MEALS AT YOUR HOUSE, CALL OUR CONSUMER ASSISTANCE 
CENTER, 1-800-422-1230, FOR INFORMATION AND THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


fiechenAid’ 


FOR THE WAY IT'S MADE" 


®REGISTERED TRADEMARK/™TRADEMARK OF KITCHENAID ©1992 KITCHENAID 
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| 28014 Madrid; 420-3944. 


Notes from Paris 


Not until Galerie Gasnier-Kamien recently opened its doors in 
the Marais district did Paris have a shop devoted exclusively to 
contemporary architectural drawings. One of the gallery’s fea- 
tured artists is the Hungarian Andras Kaldor, who sketches the 
facades of the major opera houses of Europe with architectural 
precision and paints them in watercolors (below). His current 
project is a series of renderings of royal castles in England. The 
gallery's latest exhibit was drawings of “the dream house,” as en- 
visioned by such contemporary European architects as Antonio 
Gagianelli, Thierry Flon and Eric Raffy. Galerie Gasnier-Kamien, 
43 rue des Blancs-Manteaux, 75004 Paris; 48-04-50-05. 

Twentieth-century silver (right) is the main area of interest of 
antiques dealer David Allan, who closed his New York gallery 
and moved back to his birthplace of Paris, where he is a private 
dealer of silver dating from 
1910 to 1970. “They are so un- 
dervalued,” he says of pieces 
crafted during that period. 
“Puiforcat and Jensen have 
greatly appreciated, but oth- 
er, lesser-known silversmiths 
are still very affordable.” Al- 
lan’s tea and coffee services 
and vases bear the signatures 
of Ravinet d’Enfert, Tétard, 
Gorham, International Silver 
Company, Anton Steiter, 
Hans Hansen, Tostrup and 
many others. David Allan, 45- 
44-17-34. 

Lorraine Norré had tunnel 
vision for Art Déco until she 


BENEDICTE PETIT 


realized one day that “the 
French decorative arts are so 
rich one forgets there are oth- 
er interesting movements.” 
Now she has broadened her 
field of collecting to include 
late-19th-century European 
furniture and decorative arts, 
much of which she ends up 
selling to museums. Among 
her international assortment 
of antiques are six Russian 
Art Nouveau chairs from the 
Talachkino school (above right), a Swedish banquette signed 
“Borgensen” and exhibited at the Paris Universal Exposition of 
1900 and a spectacular silver tureen designed by the Belgian ar- 
chitect Henry van de Velde. Lorraine Norré, 6 rue de Beaune, 
75007 Paris; 42-61-68-47. 


ESY LORRAINE NORRE 





he Olympics may be over, but 
two art world denizens are 
fortifying their presence in Spain. 
The newly renovated Museo 
Thyssen-Bornemisza, housed in 
the 18th-century Villahermosa 
Palace in Madrid, boasts a collec- 
tion of 800 paintings—primitive 


Flemish and Italian, Baroque, 
Impressionist, Dada, Surrealist, 
German Expressionist—as well 
as sculptures, ta ies, enamel 


work and objects « el 
and precious stones | 

the Baron and Barone: 
Bornemisza. One r« 

palace is devoted to the 

of El Greco, while an adj 

lon has the works of Ca 

and Bernini. Museo Th 
Bornemisza, Paseo de! Prac 


3H GALLERY 
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Notes from Spain 





After three decades of doing 
business in Spain from across the 
Atlantic, New York's Marlborough 
Gallery hired architect Richard 
Gluckman to design the interiors 
of its new Madrid space. Marlbor- 
ough’s stable of Spanish artists in- 
cludes Juan Genovés, Antonio 
Lopez Garcia and Lucio Munoz. 
The opening exhibition is a survey 
of works (left) by the late Francis 
Bacon completed in the 10 years 
prior to his death in Madrid. 
Gluckman also updated the New 
York gallery, which now spans 
19,000 square feet. It reopened in 
late September with a show of 
sculpture by Rodin, Brancusi, Pi- 
casso and Moore. Marlborough 
Gallery, Orfila 5, 28010 Madrid, 
319-1414; 40 W. 57th St., New York 
10019, 212-541-4900. 
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“Best Seller” Bronze, Lifesize 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


THE MUSEUM EDITION 
A comprehensive, limited edition book on the artist’s work. 
Handbound in leather or suede, with an original drawing by the artist. $900/$925 
EXHIBITIONS 
Seville, Spain at EXPO “92 
Chicago, IL 
Fort Pierce, FL 
Palm Desert, CA 
Washington, DC 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 


P.O. Box 9709, Washington, D.C. 20016 tele: 202°362+9310 fax: 202+9444416 
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runschwig & Fils acknowledges the current vibrancy of the 

Iberian Peninsula with its Spanish Collection (above left). 
Taken from designs on tiles and wall paintings, the fabrics in the 
collection use reds, ochers, vivid blues and golden yellows. La 
Granadina is an elaborately printed fabric with a stylized design 
of pomegranates (the emblem of Granada) surrounded by a 
swirling arabesque and framed by broad borders with a denser 
formal design of urns, swags and scrolls. The central panel 
comes from a wall painting found in a monastery in Granada, 
while the side panels come from a carved marble bas-relief in 
Seville. The color combinations are the deep, strong colors of the 
moment: green on yellow, 
rust on tan, gold on red, blue 
on gold and gold on royal 
blue. Los Monteros, taken 
from 17th-century tiles ina 
palace in Seville, has dense 
wreaths of olives surround- 
ing whimsical scenes of wild 
game and hunters. Los Olivos, 
the companion fabric, shows 
just the olives and their 
leaves. A cotton fabric with 
the design woven into it is Fer 
Doré, which uses the quatre- 
foil pattern of iron grillwork 
in a church in Seville printed 


y blue 


COURTESY JANE CHURCHILL 


reen, black or red. Two Brunschwig fabrics 
llection show a currently popular direction 

| domestic picture prints. One is Sailors’ 
els in full sail surrounded by borders of 

es. The idea for this came from 

during the 


toward oi 
Yarns, which s' 
stylized fish, sea 


yarn pictures emi ships’ officers 


longueurs of a voyage. other glazed chintz called Old 
Chelsea (above right), which shows pi entury 
nglish porcelain—shepherds and she} 0WIs, 


's and lovebirds on a branch—against a background of royal 
bluc, hunting green or plum 
Jane Churchill (part o! ‘ fax and Fowler and olefax 
| represented in the U.S. by Tout) has also come up 
with a -harming collection iptly called the 
Porcelain Garden Collection. ; the 
242 





iature breeds first began to be cate- 


print, has blue-and-white pitchers containing an assortment of 
anemones, tulips, roses and pansies. Still Life isa more surreal de- 
sign with blue-and-white china but with plates, fruit bowls and 
compotes printed helter-skelter, all floating against a white back- 
ground. Delft (below left), a faithful re-creation of a series of blue- 
and-white Dutch tiles, each with a different scene of country or 
village life, is printed with a realistic line of mortar between the 
tiles so that they seem to be surrounding a fireplace. 
Larry Hokanson, who started his own rug company a few | 
years ago (AD-at-Large, Nov. 1990) with a design for the White | 
House, has now opened his own factory and created new de- | 
signs, some using a fine yarn the thickness of a human hair that | 
he has developed. The Belvedere, the name of the fine yarn, is ~ 
used in the simply named T-102, a rug witha stylized garden de- 
sign of morning glories and hollyhocks on a green background | 
against an orange grid with a stripe through the middle. Anoth- | 
er rug, with a wool-and-silk cut pile, was designed for architect 
Robert A. M. Stern. Called T-101 (below right), it has a bold pat- 
tern of scrolls, arabesques and urns in gold against a blue back- 
ground in the manner of an 
Aubusson. Finally, T-88 is tak- 
en from a coffered ceiling and 


Peer eeee 


has medallions surrounded 
by a series of squares, each | 
with its own internal pattern 
of leaves and rosettes. 


FE 
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Designed for Reading 


William Secord, former direc- 
tor of the Dog Museum and 
now owner of his own Man- 
hattan gallery (AD-at-Large, 
Feb. 1990), has written the 
definitive book on his subject. 
Dog Painting 1840-1940: A 
Social History of the Dog in 
Art (Antique Collectors’ Club, 
579.50), with a foreword by 
Brooke Astor, reveals when 


gorized and shown and dis- 
cusses the great painters of 
the dog, such as Queen Victo- 
ria’s favorite, Sir Edwin Land- 
seer... The Private Art Deal- 
ers Association has pub- 
lished its first directory of its 
55 members who work by ap- 
pointment only. For a free 
copy, contact PADA, 605 
Third Ave., Suite 1501, New 
York 10158. 
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Tight Back Sofa in Twill Eight additional Headquarters: Carlstadt, NJ, Tel. 201 438 8444. Showrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
e Weave, Pardah Print, Impressions _Lee Jofa fabrics and trimmings Dania, Denver, Detroit, High Point, Honolulu, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, New York, 
overing from Chestnut Field (ote) an) ®) =) om eal (cisle) Philadelphia, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C., Toronto, London. 
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Ass Browne has discovered the 


source for the vibrant woodblock-print- 
ed pillows (below right) seen at Portantina in 
New York. They are the handiwork of 
Mirella Spinella of Venice, who designs and 
prints the silk velvet fabrics for the pillows 
herself and maintains a Venetian antiques 
shop, M Antiques and Art Objects. Spinel- 
la’s process involves making impressions on 
velvet with heavy Indian wood blocks; parts 
of the design are then printed over, resulting 
in an array of textures. M Antiques and Art 
Objects, Fresserie, San Marco, 1691 Venice, 
523-5666; Portantina, 895 Madison Ave., 
New York 10021, 212-472-0636. 
Also in Venice, on Murano, is the family- 
run Vetreria de Majo, which is said to em- 
ploy the best glassblowers on the island. 





Yes, Virginia 

A three-block area of Federal row houses in 
Alexandria, Virginia, known as Upper King 
Street, contains furniture stores and antiques 
shops that have a wide range of styles. 

One of the most innovative is Random 
Harvest (above). Run by transplanted New 
Yorker Beth Aberg, it has upholstered furni- 
ture made between 1890 and 1930. She says 
good pieces from that period are mostly 
made of kiln-dried maple frames with hand- 
tied springs in the back as well as the seat, 
and horsehair or cotton batting and down 
cushions. Aberg’s inspiration was to recondi- 
tion these pieces and cover them in white 


Italian Sources 


Specializing in objets d’art and lighting, de 
Majo showcases nearly 1,000 glass items 
(right), from Venetian chandeliers to mod- 
ern lighting and from Renaissance-style 
goblets to decorative vessels. Vetreria de Ma- 
jo, Fondamenta Navagero 29, 30141 Mura- 
no, Venice; 739-988. Also available through 
Illuminating Experience, 233 Cleveland 
Ave., Highland Park, NJ 08904; 908-745-5858. 

Italy has a great tradition of wooden 
doors, and one source in Milan is Le Anti- 
quarie. The stock of Italian carved, inlaid 
and painted doors spans the years from the 
early Middle Ages to 1940. One door, from 
the late 17th century, has two central panels 
with trompe-loeil images painted in distem- 
per. Le Antiquarie, Via Fiori Chiari 14, 20121 
Milan; 8646-1730. 


sides being a pun on “artifacts,” refers to the 
film industry term for special effects. “We're 
special effects for the home,” says Foti. 
Among them are dried topiary and garden 
furniture; custom-made drapery hardware; 
and the work of various artists who have 
created furniture, such as Babette Holland's 
copper four-posters. Art Fx, 1219 King St., 
Alexandria, VA 22314; 703-519-9412. 

The Banana Tree, owned by retired for- 
eign-service officer Bob Bergen and his wife, 
Monique, shows their lifetime experience in 
Southeast Asia with imports from Thailand 
and Indonesia. Among the pieces are repro- 
ductions of bronze artifacts from 17th- and 
18th-century Thailand, such as drums suit- 
able for use as low tables. The Banana Tree 
also has chests from Lombok and blue-and- 
white potsherds of Chinese porcelain from 
the Thai trading city of Ayutthaya, which 
was destroyed by the Burmese in 1767. The 
Banana Tree, 1129 King St., Alexandria, VA 
22314; 703-836-4317. 
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Designer’s Line 


It started with a brooch that 
David Hicks designed for his 
wife, as his father-in-law, Louis 
Mountbatten, had done for his 
wife. The brooch caught the eye of 
a Chaumet director, and now 
Chaumet is set to launch Hicks’s 
special collection of unconven- 
tional jewelry in London on Dec. 
2. The 30 one-of-a-kind gold 
pieces are fluid and abstract, ab- 
sent any of the geometric forms of 
the designer’s work. “When I'm 
doing a garden, I like straight lines 
and geometry—very formal— 
near the house. But on the edges I 
like the garden to be romantic and 
overblown,” Hick explains. “My 
jewelry is like the romantic, natu- 
ral part of my gardens. 

“My starting point is the stones 
themselves,” he adds. “I put them 


together as I do in interior design—by color. I 








put all the greens together, the blues, the reds. 
The focus is on a few central stones.” The first 
pieces he designed incorporate “odd stones” 


muslin. The shop carries accessories, from 
dried-flower arrangements to antique linen 


(Marseilles bedcoverings and outsize Euro- his wife had saved and two antique pieces, a 
pean cutwork, for instance) and rches Persian turquoise and a gold ram's head. Hicks 
and houses sculpted in Texas nee encased the 16th-century turquoise with a 
wire. Random Harvest, 1117 kK l- band of gold to make a brooch (left), and he set 


exandria, VA 22314; 703-548-8820 
Farther along the street is Art Fx 
by Robert Foti and Ed Ryder. The nam« 


the ram's head atop an amethyst to create a 
pendant. Chaumet, 178 New Bond St., Lon- 
don W1Y 9PD; 71-493-5403.0 






























here are only a few living artists throughout the 
world who are talented enough to hand paint an 
prdinary copy of a masterpiece work of art; artists 
ave dedicated their lives to duplicating the 

iques used by such masters as Van Gogh, Goya, 
et, Rembrandt, Cole, Renoir, Degas, Manet. 


Oil on Canvas paintings pictured here represent 
a few examples of our extensive collection of 
erpiece re-creations. While our gallery maintains 
cellent selection of paintings, we specialize in 
issioning artists to faithfully re-create any 

ing whether it be a landscape, still life, Flemish 
, impressionist, portrait, nautical, old master, or 
bther subject matter you desire. 


ther you purchase a painting from our inventory 
mmission a painting, we unconditionally 
antee your satisfaction. 


arn more about our extensive collection and the 


fh are not now a subscriber to the Collector's Gallery catalog, you should be. 
ive ten issues, thousands of pages, hundreds of millions of dollars of art, antiques 
ollectibles advertised for sale, accurately described and priced, and pictured in 


iful full color. 


“At the Races” 
Edgar Degas (1834-1917) 
Jeu de Paume, Paris 


“Spring Bouquet” 
Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841-1919) 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 


“Claude Monet in his Studio Boat” 
Edouard Manet (1832-1883) 
Neue Pinakothek, Munich 








EXPERIENCE THE PLEASURE OF OWNING 
AA MASTERPIECE PAINTING 





ly unlimited capabilities of our artists, return the coupon or simply telephone our gallery and speak to one of our art consultants. 


“Dream of Arcadia” 
Thomas Cole (1801-1848) 
Denver Art Museum 


(_ )Yes, I would like to enter a one year trial subscription to the Collector’s 
Gallery catalog containing hundreds of millions of dollars of original art, 
antiques and collectibles. 


(_) My check is enclosed for $75.00 
(_) Charge to my ( ) Visa or ( )Mastercard. The expiration date is __ 


The number on my card is and it is in 
the name of 





(_) I would like to know about other hand painted masterpieces that you have 
in your gallery, and/or discuss having my favorite masterpiece commissioned. 


I would like to purchase the: 


( ) “Dream of Arcadia” by Thomas Cole (30" X 40")* $3,200.00 
( ) “Spring Bouquet” by Pierre Auguste Renoir (30" X 40")* $2,800.00 
() “At the Races” by Edgar Degas (20" X 24")* $1,800.00 
( ) “Claude Monet in his Studio Boat” by Edouard Manet (20" X 24")* $1,600.00 


Each masterpiece painting is professionally framed in a magnificent hand 
crafted gold leafed baroque frame of the style and period appropriate for the 
individual painting you select. (Our prices include exquisite frames. There is 
no additional shipping charge) 


* Sizes shown are canvas sizes. 


Name 

Address 

City ee ee Srate'= = Zip 

Telephone (____) ( ) day, ( ) night 


The Collector’s Gallery 
6400 North Andrews Avenue ® Suite 302 * Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33309 
Telephone 305-493-5200 








RICHARD GREEN 





Annual Exhibition of Sporting Paintings 


OPENS ON WEDNESDAY 14th OCTOBER 1992 





James Pollard (1792-1867). Hyde Park Corner, London. Signed and dated 1838. Canvas: 12 x 20 in/30.5 x 50.8 cm. 


Provenance: C. Dunlap, New York. 
Bryan Jenks, Astbury Hall, Shropshire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Dick; sale, Sotheby’s, The Dick Collection, 26th June, 1974, lot 79. 


Literature: N. C. Selway, James Pollard 1792-1867, 1965, p.44, no. 185. 
A. Burgess, Coaching days of England, 1966, illustrated opp. p.56. 
N. C. Selway, The Golden Age of Coaching and Sport, 1972, p.31; no; 15S: 


Engraved by J. Harris, published 30th May, 1838, by Ackermann, 96, Strand 


Fully illustrated catalogue available $30 including postage 


44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 
Telephone: 071-493 3939, Fax: 071-629 2609 
New York: 518-583 2060 


MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF LONDON ART DEALERS, BADA AND CINOA 
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VWnen music lovers in Jagan wantthe highest quality sound, they 
dont buy wnat they engineer. They buy wnat we engineer. The 
Peest-seling orand of speakers in Japan comes from Bose? And 


people there insist on Bose not only for their homes. But for their tnea- 








Numerous concert halls including the renowned National Theater of Japan 


Oursound systems, Of course, all this will come as no surorise to those familiar 





Diicity. Unlike conventional sys- 


S, tis not complex. itis simole. It 


I NO Gout inspired by the singular richness of the Bose sound, Luckily, you 


1tNave to travel to Japan to hearthe Lifestyle music system. Justto your ohone. 





| US today and we'll send it to you via Federal Express® 
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| 
very service. Try It out for two weeks with no obligation. "@ 








© 1990 by the NY Times Co. Reprinted by permission 


NN you ll see why the people who build  MKyi7sSf 


at we listen to would rather listento Bose. Better sound through research... 
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WERE MorE THAN JUST A PRETTY PLACE. 








At the Sheraton Grande Torrey Pines, we don't 


just rest on our exceptional good looks. Because we 


) 
a sublime setting overlooking the sea. We'll spoil — 
you with amenities including golf at the famous 


know it takes more than just lush, secluded sur- Torrey Pines course, a pool, health club and compli- 


roundings to make a luxury hotel truly luxurious. 
It requires a commitment to service. A commit- 
ment we put in black and white with personal butler 


service for every guest. In fact, wete the only four star, 





mentary chauffeur service to LaJolla and Del Mar. 

After all, why settle for just a pretty place when 
you can treat yourself to one that’s pretty terrific. 
The Sheraton Grande Torrey Pines. 10950 North 





four diamond luxury hotel in San Diego that goes so far to Torrey Pines Rd., La Jolla, CA 92037-1705. For reservations 


make sure that you can spend your time doing so little. ¢ S} and other information ask your travel professional or call 
Simply sit back and enjoy exquisite pampering in Gheratin: 800-325-3535 or 619-558-1500. 
Grande Torrey Pines 
HOTEL 
LA JOLLA 
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is proud to announce 


the opening of our second location 
coming this Fall to Glendale 


138 No. Brand ¢ Glendale, CA 91203 
(818) 500-1344 


8109 So. Greenleaf Ave., Whittier, CA 90602 
(310) 698-9461 (800) 826-7056 
Call for a Village Green brochure 


Village Green, as a leading home 


furnishings retailer has a tradition of 


providing customers outstanding 





examples of exquisitely crafted furniture, 
fabrics, window and floor coverings. And, we 
offer an extensive collection of accessories 
from Europe and Asia. 

Village Green and its talented staff of 
Designers are committed to creating a perfect 
harmony and balance of superior design. The 

most important aspect of our business is our 
customer, this relationship represents a trust 


that we honor. 


Fine Furniture and Interiors 
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LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLO 


EUROCAL SLATE 


1325 MAIN STREET, WALNUT CREEK, CA 94596 

1775 ALAMEDA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 

2064 ANTIOCH COURT, MONTCLAIR, CA 94611 

494 N. NEWPORT BLVD., NEWPOR 

7741 FAY AVE., LA JOLLA, CA 92087 

155 N. ROBERTSON, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 

3307 MORINNEY VE , DALLAS, TK 75204 

250 WARD AVE, HONOLULU, HI 96814 

FOR OTHER STATES NORTHWEST OR, WA, BC 
NORTHEAST/MIDWEST 
SOUTHEA 








Ss. 
SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BROCHURES. 


T BEACH, CA 92663 





TBC 104 — Woodland Green 





(510) 
(415) 
(510) 
(714) 
(619) 


(800) 
(800) 
(800) 










39-8322 
50-2200 
51-9951 
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20-6066 
591-0685 
53-5611 
41-4366 
445-5720 
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SALE 


OF THE 


on 637-03) 


Incredible Carpets at Unbelievable Prices! 


2 CLE oe. 


\9 047 ental ase ae 2 Re RAR OUT 


Since 1905 J.H. Minassian & CO 
has been Southern California's most elegant source 
for rare, antique and new oriental carpets. 
At our very special clearance sale you will save up to 


oUt 


on our 1992 new carpet inventory. 
SUK euteremee tetas enaeKmen 
thousands of the most beautiful carpets 
in the world. Sale is limited; 


7| 
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J.H. MINASSIAN & CO. ee 


Pacific Design Ctr. (Our Only Location) 8687 Melrose Ave, Ste. G292 ee aoe SoBe 
Los Angeles, Ca 90069 PH 310-657-7000 FAX 310-657-6519 : 8s tS pa 8S ane 
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od:-Mode 


FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 





Wood-Mode creates kitchens built to order. In a wide range of contemporary and traditional styles. 
In exclusive hand-rubbed wood finishes. In a dazzling spectrum of high-fashion designer colors. With 
a legendary selection of interior storage features. All with a five 


year limited warranty. Wood-Mode. Still America’s best selling (Wood-Mode’ 


line of fine custom cabinetry. Still your best value. FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 





For a free copy of Wood-Mode’s new Product Guide and Design 


Guide, visit one of these convenient showrooms: ANNIVER 5 A 


1942 % 19:92 





EL TORO, CA LONG BEACH, CA OXNARD, CA SAN MARCOS, CA 

Valley Kitchens Mr Z’s Specialties Kitchen Queen Corp. Distinctive Kitchens & Baths 

(714) 951-7898 (213) 494-5059 (805) 487-8733 (619) 480-9199 

FULLERTON, CA LOS ANGELES, CA SAN DIEGO, CA SANTA MONICA, CA 

Access Kitchen & Baths, Inc. Bay Cities Appliances & Martinel Ctr. | European Kitchen Designs Bay cities Appliances 

(714) 870-8557 (213) 651-2800 (619) 452-7724 (310) 394-2025 

GLENDALE, CA LOS ANGELES, CA SAN FRANCISCO, CA SAN RAFAEL, CA 

Berberian Kitchens & Baths Custom Kitchens & Baths BK Design Center Lamperti Associates 

(818) 244-7292 (213) 937-1660 (415) 863-7000 (415) 454-1623 

GLENDORA, CA MILLBRAE, CA SAN GABRIEL, CA STUDIO CITY, CA 

J.B. Kitchens, Baths & Designs Kitchens, Baths & Cabinets L & W Home Center Kitchen Factory 

(818) 914-2550 (415) 952-6323 (818) 287-1131 (818) 505-1546 | 

LA MESA, CA OAKLAND, CA SAN LUIS OBISPO, CA SUNNYVALE, CA | 

Designer Cabinetry Federal Building Co. San Luis Kitchen Company International Kitchen Exchange | 

(619) 697-1421 (510) 482-0300 (805) 541-3746 (408) 296-3055 | 
| 


ATTEND WOOD-MODE’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY OPEN HOUSES 
SPECIAL VALUES * GRAND PRIZE DRAWING * REFRESHMENTS 
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| orget Pebble Beach, Monte Carlo and Portofino. Stay home. 


| 


Cancel your vacation plans. Put away your luggage. An idyllic setting, just south of 
Corona del Mar and 


the vision to call 


north of Laguna Beach, awaits the fortunate few who have 









| Newport Coast their home. This is your chance to live near 
one of the world’s finest resort solf courses, situated on the majestic bluffs overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean. 
: 


promises to rival the 


An opportunity to live in a srand resort community that 
Vi, Spain, Italy and 
& acres in size, in 


estates. Thirty-six 


classic seaside resorts of Southern Tp 


France. A vision that includes a variety of coastal homesites, up to seven 


| 


yur distinctive areas. Luxurious builder offerings of semi-custom executive 





: 


| magnificent holes of resort MM) championship golf and sunset after stunning 
§ . P P§ g 


unset await a very fortunate few. & © Think a moment. Think of all the times you ve 
| gone on a vacation and never ¢ iE wanted to return. Now think about Newport Coast. 
: It’s a once-in-a-lifetime chance to make that dream come true. 
Bramalea Homes Semi-Custom Residences from $1,600,000. Call 714-494-8344. 
Santa Lucia Signature homes by RGC from $700,000. Call 114-720-988 1. 
Pelican Point Custom Homesites from the $900,000s. 
Pelican Hill Custom Homesites from the $700,000s. 
Ocean Ridge Custom Homesites from the $500,000s. 
For more information, call the Newport Coast Exhibit at 


714-720-2727. 


\ 
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YOU CAN 
SHARE 
THE DREAM 








The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Foreign Traders. 


202 GALISTEO STREET SANTA FE, NEw Mexico 87501 
505-983-6441 COLOR CATALOG: FIVE DOLLARS 


Spanish Colonial Antiques and Collectibles 
Finely Crafted Reproductions and Decoratives 
Hand-Forged Iron Furniture and Accessories 
Traditional Equipale Furniture and Folk Art 








DEDICATED 
Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns TO THE ART AND CULTURE 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns OF OUR TIME 








‘THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


are ~~ THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY | 
ACAD E; M 1 8 } i 152 North Central Avenue 
IR } 


DIRECT IMPOR 


saad : My F downtown Los Angeles 


9 
9011 BEVERLY BOULI 13.621,2766 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORN 


(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 2 ate 
MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 
10 Day Delivery on Most ltem 





ey A KD Deed kK E aN Ss 
“PROVINCES OF FRANCE SUITE” 






“Normandy” “Provence” 


1 Behrens is one of America’s premier palette knife painters. His works are now available as beautiful serigraphs. Each image is printed in a limited 
, created with over sixty hand-drawn color plates. Every piece is individually numbered, and then hand-signed by the artist. Also available is a deluxe 
_ of serigraphs on linen. These are mixed-media, with extensive hand-painting by the artist. The four images pictured above comprise the 
ices of France” suite and are now available at fine art galleries throughout the United States. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or 
10 Editions. All prints are 18” x 20” image size. 


I USB Peles so Eup 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERIES 
Bellevue and Seattle, WA (206)454-0222 


GALLERY M 
Fresno, CA (209)431-1146 


GALLERY MICHAEL 
Los Altos, CA (415)949-1880 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Orange County, CA (714)768-8421 


HOITT’S LIMITED EDITIONS 
Danville, CA (510)736-4167 


ADDI GALLERIES 
Reno, NV (702)323-1920 


PROSPECT STREET GALLERY 
La Jolla, CA (619)551-9890 









2 


oho Editions, 199 


©S 











tae 


Unique designs inspired by the ancient pueblo dwellers 
of the desert Southwest. Send $5 for full-color catalog. 





Craftsmen in Wood Manufacturing 


4050 West Whitton AD * Phoenix, AZ 85019 
(602) 278-8054 * FAX (602) 278-3431 


Trade Only 








MONTPELIER, MONTPELIER STATION, VA 


A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 
PRESERVATION...PLAN ON IT 
Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, reviving Write: 
your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of experience and help preserve our historic National Trust 
and architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for Historic for Historic Preservation 
Preservation and support preservation efforts in your Department PA 
community. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. Washington, D.C. 20036 
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CERTIFIED 
INTERIOR 
me siGCNER? 








YES. 


Certification from the California Council for Interior Design Certification is the 
signature of a quality and experienced interior design professional. Under the new 
Interior Designers Law, qualified Interior Designers can become “certified” under 


| the grandparenting clause without taking the full NCIDQ examination. 


Who Qualifies for this Special Certification Opportunity? 


Interior Design Professionals with eight years combined experience and education 


¢ Professionals who apply by December 31, 1992 





e Designers who pass the NCIDQ Building and Barrier Free Code section by 


December 31, 1993 


Almost 5,000 Interior Designers in California have requested applications to 


become Certified Interior Designers under this legislation. But the window of 





opportunity is closing quickly! You must apply by December 31, 1992. 


If you don’t and wish to become certified later, you will be required to take the 


full NCIDQ test and the California Builidng Code examination. 





Only Interior Designers certified by the CCIDC are “Certified Interior Designers” 
under the law passed by the State of Caifornia. Send for your free application 


packet today. Write to: | 


CCID G 








California Council for Interior Design Certification 
2430 K Street 

Suite 100 

Sacramento, CA 95816 
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DeLightville Lighting Showroom ® 22874 Ventura Boulevard, Woodland Hills, CA 91364 © (818) 225-9882 Fax (818) 225-1705 











PRESENTED 
WITH PRIDE...BY 


cca wa 


CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


ADLER POOL TABLES 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD., L.A., CA 90045 
Tel: (213) 410-9873 Fax: (213) 410-1105 


Established 1957 


SAINT * LOUIS CRYSTAL 


THE ESSENCE OF ROMANCE 
SINCE 1586 


FRANCE’S OLDEST U 
AND MOST CELEBRATED CRYSTAL! 


Geary’s—Beverly Hills, CA* Gump’s—San Francisco, CA* David M. Brian—Walnut 
Creek, CA* William Glen—Sacramento, CA*The Elegant Set—Carmel, CA* Lucy 
Zahran—Los Angeles, CA* Lippe Warren—Laguna Beach, CA» Vonda’s—Fresno, CA 







ACRYLIC SLIPCASE 
Attractive see-through 
organizer made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 issues of 
Architectural Digest handy 
and dust-free. $22 (3.50) 





T SLIPCASE 
yee-color vinyl case, gold stamped on cover and spine, 
ides padded protection for treasured back 

es of Architectural Digest. 
cases will hold 

sues. $8.95 (3.50) 


BACK ISSUES 
AVAILABLE 
From 1989 to present. The 
supply of each issue is limited; 
orders will be filled on a | 
first-come, first-served basis. 
Please list your selections below. 
$8.00 each (we pay shipping). 


MAGAZINE BIN 

An elegant contemporary 
esign, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps back issues neatly 
stacked. Cut-away handles 
allow easy portability. 


: $41 (3.50) 





Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. 
Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are 
registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. 


| to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, P.O. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340 


























(0-289-1214 INDICATE QUANTITY 
= ___ #200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE _—____ #200111 MAGAZINE BIN 
= $22 (3.50) $41 (3.50) 

—____ #201111 SOFT SLIPCASE ss TOTAL BACK ISSUES 
JRESS $8.95 (3.50) $8.00 each 
SSS eee MONTH YEAR NUMBER OF COPIES 
TE ZIP 
1A, ILand NY residents add applicable sales tax. No sales tax on back issues, 
pt for California and Iowa residents. For Canadian orders, please include payment = 
IS. funds 
heck payable to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. 
Jisa Lj MasterCard (] American Express | 
d # Xp) Please add amount indicated in ( ) for shipping per unit shipped 
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“Copyright © A.G. Carrick Ltd.” 








“BALMORAL” 
12% 217% ins. 





— 
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“WENSLEYDALE FROM MOORCOCK” 
9%2x15 ins. 


“WENSLEYDALE” 


10%.2x15 ins. 


HRK The Prnceof Wales 


PRINCE CHARLES has created a series of limited 
edition lithographs based on his original watercolor paintings. 
The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of these 
lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 
distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 





Currently selling at $5,950 apiece, each individually 
numbered lithograph is accompanied by complete documen- 
tation from the exclusive publishers, Contemporary English 
Prints. 


Each title is strictly limited to just 295 examples 
worldwide. Every lithograph has been hand-signed and dated 
by the artist, His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 


For assistance in ordering or for more information 
please contact the exclusive United States sales representative, 
Edward Montgomery Waznis, at; 


Montgomery Galleny 


+. fine art agency —__ 
3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 (503) 343-7770 


VISA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. 





Dealer inquiries welcv 
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Fettuccine “Small Ribbons” 
Best with butter and cheese sauce. Italians say twirling 


it against a spoon is “for milquetoasts” Be warned 








Cappelletti “Little Hats” 


Stuffed pastas often need no sauce, only 


melted butter and herbs. For a more divine 


leery you 


dish, try Cappelli di Prete — “Priest’s Hats” 


ever eaten little 


ere fe rge ears, 


or en Teer ? 





Radiatori “Little Radiators” 
Italians eat it al dente, or “firm to the bite” 


Radiatoni al dente is “Radiators, 





frm to the bite” Tough, those Italians 


The bewildering variety of pastas is intimidating 
Choosing a wine, however, is somewhat easier. Only the 
original White Zinfandel, created 

by Sutter Home, has the hint of 


fresh berries and clean, crisp finish 





that brings out the best in any meal. 
‘ 








Whether it’s hats ... or ears 





Linguine “Small Tongues” 
For delicate sauce. Or spicy or creamy ot 


tomato or seafood sauce. Did we miss any? 





© Sutter Home Winery, St. Helena, Napa Valley, California 
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Gemelli “Twins” 
For cheese sauces. Colors add little flavor 
Squid ink in black pasta, for instance, adds no 


taste. To the relief of many, we suspect 











Orecchioni “Large Ears” 
Can be stuffed with wild boar, lobster, 


or — the most popular — leftovers 








Occhi di Trota “Trout’s Eyes” 
For broths. Main course soups need pastas 
heavier than Trout’s Eyes such as, you 


guessed it, “Wolf's Eyes” (Occhi di Lupo) 
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As I See It #9 in a series 

David Jonason, Ryszard Horowitz 
‘Shaping The Flow’ 

Air Brush Illustration/Photography 
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THE BOLD LOOK 
O KOHLER. 
biter! a ee ‘urs is actually quite fascinating. Especially when it waves and curls 
ee vi a e gucet eek Batt handle we oe changeable) and 
Ci. ISI KEGgistere IWFrOOM. FO t i i 
book, send $8 to Kohler C: D, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4 KOHLER, = Dor oe 


© 1989 by Kohler Co 
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“CHARISMA BY HENREDON: THEATRE FOR TODAY. 


Here is furniture for today. pe eenren dining rooms, bed- 
- rooms, tables, consoles, cabinets — inspired by the timeless 
ae the elegance of neoclassic forms; with a lively 
ema mi are mL Oe ic alae mera 
by hand, so that the surface interest of the underlying wood 
grain shows through. Charisma: with the kind of a 


Besta cet tye) peel eile) enamel Rea Nola ti wT 


that blends perfectly with any period. . . any style. Charisma: 


TNT RYae mT aga P<. am that redefines a” 


rary design. To see it all, send $7.00 for the Charisma catalog 

to Henredon, Dept. A122, Morganton, North Carolina 
ce : 

Fe Ne MNES Ae elms ae nN Cag Ort Mana 

by calling »s at 1-800-444-3682. We'd bg 


oe nted to talk 


4 


to you. 


HENREDON 
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Cosmic Dawn I by Sasa. Haiku by Shirao. Height: 7% $6,500. From “The Crystal Universe,’ 1992 Collection of Major Works by Fumio jyiyseyny CRYSTAL 
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Sasa. Hoya Crystal Gallery. 450 Park Avenue at 57th Street, New York, New York 10022. Call (800) 654.0016 for complimentary : OYA 


gift and stemware brochures or $5 catalogue. Also on view in the new Hoya Gallery in Marshall Fields State Street, Chicago. 
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RELAX & ENJOY. 
IT HAPPENS TO THE 
BEST OF US. 


Undoubtedly, sometime during the holiday 
hubbub, you will be struck by the realiza- 
tion that you are becoming your parents. 
We suggest you celebrate this inevitable 


rite of passage with an exquisite liqueur, 


ALD Thay 
a is “4, ‘ 
a _ — ~  .=8t "e a ST 
| } 
| i 
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\ Aiqueur, 





one that your father knew so well. 
Drambuie. A blend of the finest aged malt 
scotch whiskies, heather honey and delicate 
herbs creates a unique taste that lingers 
long after youve finished drinking it. 


Now it’s your turn to be Father Christmas. 





YOUR TIME HAS COME 








TO SEND A GIFT OF DRAMBUIE INTHE UNITED STATES, CALL 1-800-238-4373. VOID WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW. 




















JOY is that rare bouquet of 10,400 jasmine 
flowers and 28 dozen roses that never needs 
watering and never dies, 


A gift of JOY de 
Jean Patou is always 
warmly received. 
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r newest sifts this season 
200 years old. A collector’s delight 


are inspires joy this year with a whimsical “Christmas St 
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The special gas hob for Wok cooking enthusiasts is the per- 
fect appliance for cooking in that Chinese pot with the rounded bottom. 
With this appliance the heat is precisely and quickly proportioned - or 
strongly and evenly distributed for such large pots as used for boiling 
lobster. This new gas hob can be arranged in a row (as shown in the 
picture) or combined with other Gaggenau appliances. It’s a little prac- 
tical luxury for a true gourmet kitchen. Insiders know for certain every 


Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance really is as good as it looks. 


The difference is Gaggenau - and that is not just a coincidence: 
The first built-in kitchen apphances which were introduced to the Euro- 
pean Market, carried the name “Gaggenau” Today this company intro- 
duces applhances world-wide that are making cooking history. Con- 
struction, design, material and workmanship are of the highest quality. 
Each modern kitchen appliance is designed and built with the knowledge, 
ability and experience of specialists. 


Would you like to know more about Gaggenau? We will send 
you our latest catalog, a comprehensive collection of the new built-in 
kitchen appliances from Gaggenau. Please send your name and address, 
along with $ 5.00, to Gaggenau USA, Department A, 425 University Avenue, 
Norwood, Massachusetts 02062. 


The difference is Gaggenau 


Interwest, Phoenix, AZ; Gene Schick Co., So. San Francisco, CA; Interwest, Bell, CA; Meadow Creek Sales, Denver, CO; Specialty Appliances, Inc., Harahan, LA, 
C&F Distributors, Columbia, PA; S. S. Fretz, Jr., Inc., Philadelphia, PA; Gulf Central Corporation, Tampa, FL; Peerless Inc., Charlotte, NC; Kitchen Distribution 
Center, Honolulu, HI; Electrical Distributing, Portland, OR; Gaggenau Midwest, Mundelein, JL; Coffman Distributing, Omaha, NE; Trevarrow Inc., Auburn 
Hills, MI; D'Elia Assoc. of Conn., North Haven, CT; The Zamoiski Co., Baltimore, MD; Gaggenau USA, Norwood, MA; Roth Distributing Co., Eden Praire, MN; 
Brightman Distributing Co., St. Louis, MO; Interwest, Las Vegas, NV; Feder Enterprises, Farmingdale, NY; Carl Schaedel & Co., W. Caldwell, NJ; Interwest 
Albuquerque, NM; Top Brands, Maple Heights, OH; J. A. Williams, Warrendale, PA; Electrical Distributing, Kent, WA; Jarrell Distributors, Inc., Dallas, TX; 
VAH Distributors, Houston, TX; Canwest Wholesale, Surrey, BC, Canada; Euro-Line Appliance Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Radex Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST 


Now you can have 
direct access to the 
secrets of the world’s 
top interior designers— 
24 hours a day, 

7 days a week. 


Each week, Editor-in-Chief 
Paige Rense presents useful new 
information from designers. 
Topics include: 


- Color 

- Window treatments 

- Designing for small spaces 

- Furniture arrangement 

- Patterns and textures 

- Designing with art and 
antiques 

- Basic rules of decorating 


1-900 





or 24-hour desien mspirad 
Mh 4 oH ~ Ya Sees a 


$4.00 per call 





LETTERS FROM ReAipisies 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I was struck by the feature on your 
August 1992 cover (“Symmetry by the 


Sea”). The collaboration between the _ 


architect and designers resulted in a 

house where architectural form truly 

complements interior design. And 

photographer Mary E. Nichols cap- 
tured this balance in a dramatic way. 

Tom West 

Anchorage, Alaska 


The August 1992 Architectural Di- 
gest made me a reader forever. How 
delightful to see Dan Aykroyd and 
Donna Dixon on their farm (Visits). 
Everyone is talking about how ter- 
rific they are, like old friends who got 
to have a write-up in your magazine. 
What warmth they have, and their 
daughter is adorable. 
Sandra Kowalewski 
Rochester Hills, Michigan 


The June 1992 issue on the Wild West 
was a wonderful surprise. As a recent 
California transplant to New Mexico's 
“Land of Enchantment,” I found it 
particularly entertaining and beauti- 
ful. As striking as the June issue was, I 
found the photography in the August 
1992 issue a bit campy. The facetious 
Aykroyd family photo would have 
been great fun on Saturday Night Live, 
but it was out of place in Architectural 
Digest. Also, Lady Wilton’s pose, remi- 
niscent of the 1940s, seemed odd 
(“Queen Anne Aplomb’). Still, I thank 
you for fifteen wonderful years. Each 
copy has been a “keeper.” 

Sandra Smith Schakel 

Placitas, New Mexico 


The house that architect Kevin Roche 
designed in the Napa Valley (Archi- 
tecture, August 1992) evoked a casual, 
California style, and I was surprised 
discover he has done only two resi- 
dential projects. I hope he continues 
to display hi- talents in this arena. 
Howard Pak 
rancisco, California 


~ brilliant work and artistry. 



































I enjoy Architectural Digest’s tanta 
ing, at times instructive, at times 
cisive, articles. Thank you for 


Marlene C. Mun 
Pasadena, Califor 


Louis Auchincloss is one of my 
vorite authors, so imagine my pl 
sure at seeing his house in ya 
August 1992 issue (‘Arcadian Auc 
closs”). Having a look into his no 
fictional private world was a thrill. 
Barbara Tat 

New York, New Ye 


It was with great interest that we ree 
your article about the Keiths’ maj 
nificent house on the east shore | 
Lake Tahoe (“Natural Grace for La 
Tahoe,” August 1992). We felt, howe 
er, that a magazine of your qualit 
and thoroughness of research shoul 
have given credit to the architect wh 
designed the house for the orig 
nal owners: Louis Koth Glasbrenne 
Louis is well known in southern Cal 
fornia for his outstanding contribu 
tion to architecture and design. 
enjoy your beautiful magazine an¢ 
eagerly anticipate each issue. 
Shirley and Bill Boezinge 

Anaheim, Californt 


From the lakeside camp (“Maine En: 
chantment”) to artist Fred Gowland’s 
cluttered cottage (‘A Summerlane 
Point of View”) to Dan Aykroyd’ 
country farmhouse, the lively cha 
acter and warmth of houses in your 
August 1992 issue appealed to me. || 
Please keep it up. 
Juan Sanchez 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


If Architectural Digest becomes am 

more exciting, as it does with every is- 

sue, I shall have to double my dose of 
blood pressure pills! 

Lois Bishop 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


The World's oldest Watch Manufacturer 
Geneva since 1755. 





TRADITIONAL JEWELERS 


203 Newport Center Drive 
Fashion Island 
Newport Beach, California 92660 
Tel: (714) 760-8035 © Fax: (714) 760-6824 
1-800-766-8035 
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Join us next month for a “world tour” of in- 
terior design, featuring a visit with Elton 
John in his new Atlanta apartment and at 
Woodside, his estate outside London. John, 
who recently kicked off his own world tour, 
has put his houses in splendid order and 
allowed Architectural Digest an exclusive look. Our 
other international destinations include Hong Kong, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Thailand, New Zealand, France, 
Mexico, Scotland, Japan, Malta, Sweden, India, Spain 


TERRY ASHE 








International Spirit in Mexico 

“The concept was to have a ranch for 
all the members of the family,” says 
Geoffrey Bradfield of the sprawling 
weekend retreat outside Mexico City 
for which he and his partner, Jay Spec- 
tre, did the interior design. “It’s very 
much a family place. In the dining 
room, there are three tables that can be 
arranged in a number of configura- 
tions. Dinner is a ritual—it starts late 
and often goes into the small hours.” 
For a change of pace, the designers are 
currently working on an ultramodern 
duplex in Tokyo, with floor-to-ceiling 
glass walls, owned by a young Ameri- 
can couple. “In contrast, the ranch is 
ormous, but by Japanese standards, the Tokyo apartment 
quite luxurious,” says Bradfield. “What makes it unique is 
at beyond each wall of glass there is an exquisite court- 
ard—you feel like you're in a twentieth-century apart- 
ent floating in a sea of Japanese gardens.” See page 94. 


eoffrey N. Bradfield 


Lightness of Being 

“I wanted a house that felt as though 
there wouldn't be any barriers when 
you walked in,” says Judi Stern, who, 
with her husband, Bruce, asked Craig 
Wright to redo a 1930s James E. Do- 
lena house in Brentwood, California. 
Wright had designed the house for 
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and Italy. In addition, we present a rare 
look at Frogmore, the legendary retreat of 
English royalty since Henry VIII. Several 
important rooms in the main house have 
been restored, and the gardens are main- 
tained as they were in Queen Victoria’s era. 
Today, Frogmore offers respite to Queen Elizabeth II, 
who has been known to appear unannounced with her 
corgis to stroll through what may be the most beautiful 
grounds in England. 


TBige Rewte Editor-in-Chief 


previous clients—friends of the Sterns’ 
—and what ensued was a complete 
overhaul of all the main spaces, a 
transformation that both complements 
the Sterns’ contemporary art collection 
and displays Wright's latest ideas about 
design. “It reflects the time and where 
the project is,” he says. “I’m trying to 
change my direction; I want to keep 
things fresh. I don’t want to create another English country 
house.” The Sterns have bought an adjacent property, so 
Wright is also doing some garden design, and he and Judi 
Stern still take periodic trips together to look for Art Déco 
pieces. In addition to several other projects, the designer is 
busy working on Diandra and Michael Douglas’s summer 
house in Spain. See page 102. 


Bruce and Judi Stern 


A Georgian Theme for Toronto 

When Canadian designer Robert Dir- 
stein first discovered a Georgian-style 
mansion in Toronto, it was being divid- 
ed into separate residences. “I was liv- 
ing down the street at the time, so | 
watched the construction carefully,” he 
says. “The house had stone columns 
and wonderful iron-and-stone fenc- 
ing.” The mansion, which was built in the 1920s, is situated 
on a quiet street in the center of the city. “The renovation 
was rather extensive,” he adds, “since each apartment had 
to be made entirely independent, with its own entrance. 
The space I eventually acquired had the original entrance 


Robert Dirstein 


continued on page 22 
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Three years ago when we 
introduced the LS 400, it was 
as nearly perfect. Our engineers 
took that as a challenge. 








Driver’- and passenger’-side 
airbags are set to 
deploy in the blink of an eye.* 





Optional, pocket-size phone 
so ingenious, its not only portable, 
its voice-activated. 





Wider, lower profile tires 
hug curves more aggressively. 





New audible 
remote entry with adjustable 
volume control. 





An air filtration system 
helps reduce pollen, dust 
and airborne particles, 





Larger, vented disc 
brakes provide added security 
even in adverse conditions. 





Both front seats adjust 
fo most any position your heart 


(or back) desires. 





Sensors trigger pre-tensioning 
front seat belts to cinch during a 
severe frontal collision. 





An available Nakamichi 
audio system that puts many 
home systems to shame. 





A light sensor remembers 
to turn your headlights on or off, 
even when you forget. 





Tire noise has been 
altered to a pitch less noticeable 
to the human ear. 





Outside temperature display 
lets you know what youre in for. 





If power failure occurs 
during a collision, dual airbags are 
deployed by a backup system. 





Redesigned outside 
mirrors help prevent buildup 
of rain and snow. 





The 1993 LS 400 
sets a new standard 


for the world. 








72 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). For the hearing-impaired, call 800-443-4999. 
"The driver’s- and passenger’s-side Supplemental Restraint System (SRS) will inflate only in a severe frontal impact. In a moderate collision, the three-point seat belt provides primary protection; the airbag will not inflate. 
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The 1993 Lexus LS 400: The Pursuit Continues. a 
The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 








efinements. Of course, that was at last count. 
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Three years ago when we 
introduced the LS 400, it was 

as nearly perfect. Our engineers 

took that as a challenge. 





Driver’- and passenger’-side 
airbags are set to 


deploy in the blink of an eye.* 








Optional, pocket-size phone 
so ingenious, it’s not only portable, 
it voice-activated. 





Wider, lower profile tires 
hug curves more aggressively. 


192 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). For the hearing-impaired, call 800-443-4999. 
*The driver’s- and passenger’-side Supplemental Restraint System (SRS) will inflate only in a severe frontal impact. In a moderate collision, the three-point seat belt provides primary protection; the airbag will not inflate. 
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remote entry with adjustable 
volume control. 





An air filtration system 
helps reduce pollen, dust 
and airborne particles. 





Larger, vented disc 


brakes provide added security 


even in adverse coyditions. 





Both front seats adjust 
to most any position your heart 
(or back) desires. 
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Sensors trigger pre-tensioning 
front seat belts to cinch during a 
severe frontal collision. 





An available Nakamichi 
audio system that puts many 
home systems to shame. 





A light sensor remembers 
to turn your headlights on or off, 
even when you forget. 





Tire noise has been 
altered to a pitch less noticeable 
to the human ear. 





Outside temperature display 
lets you know what youre in for. 





If power failure occurs 
during a collision, dual airbags are 
deployed by a backup system. 





Redesigned outside 
mirrors help prevent buildup 
of rain and snow. 





The 1993 LS 400 
sets a new standard 


for the world. 











Donald Sultan 
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continued from page 17 


and the main hall of the old mansion. My objective was to 
furnish the apartment with antiques I’ve collected over the 
years.” Dirstein has recently finished a remodel of his 
own—an early-nineteenth-century country house in Nia- 
gara-on-the-Lake. “It had to be stripped to the bones,” he 
explains. “Windows were made taller, and rooms and halls 
were rearranged and opened up. I love doing that kind 
of project.” See page 110. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Richard Widmark 

“I feel as if | own a piece of history,” 
says Richard Widmark, referring not to 
the nineteenth-century barn in Con- 
necticut where he and his wife, Jean, 
live but to an eighteenth-century one- 
room schoolhouse that he purchased 
across the street. Even though the cou- 
ple still spend winters in their Santa Barbara house, these 
days Widmark’s turf is not Hollywood but Roxbury, where 
the actor has fulfilled his childhood dream of being a 
farmer. He now tends his forty acres, although he says, “1 
don’t do lawns,” and his wife adds, “He doesn’t do edges.” 
Widmark also enjoys restoring the property. “He loves to 
fix things,” says Jean Widmark, who points out that right 
after buying the schoolhouse, Widmark was up on the roof 
repairing loose shingles. Widmark maintains that he never 
wanted to be an actor. ‘As a kid I was very shy, but I had less 
trouble speaking to a room full of people than to one per- 
son,” he says. “I never had the temperament to be an ac- 
tor—the people I really liked were writers. The only person 
who had ever heard of Sunrise, Minnesota, where I was 
born, was Sinclair Lewis.” See page 116. 


Richard Widmark 


Donald Sultan's Paris Apartment 

North Carolina—born artist Donald Sul- 
tan was enrolled in drama school be- 
fore going on to study at the Chicago 
Art Institute, where he explored ev- 
erything from Conceptual art to per- 
formance art. There he realized that 
painting “was a theater in which the 
performance was completely visible all 
of the time,” he has said. “I felt that 
painting contained all of the things 
that were important.” His visual sense 
is immediately apparent in his Paris 
apartment, which was designed by 
Christian Benais. A variety of his own 
from aquatints and works in 





Christian Benais pieces 
charcoal to a lacquered screen painted 
with cards and dominoes—coexist with nineteenth-centu- 
ry furnishings. Changing locations seems to agree with the 
artist. In the United States, he splits his time between his 


studio and loft in Tribeca and a house in Sag Harbor. In — 
summers he, his wife, Susan, and their two children head 
to a house in Saint-Tropez. But even when Sultan isn’t on 
the move, his artworks are: A retrospective of his prints is 
now touring the country, and Rizzoli has published a book ~ 
from the exhibition. See page 122. 


Poetic License 
An Englishman's home is his . . . New 
York apartment, or so film producer 


nelia, feel. The Bregmans’ Park Avenue 
apartment is filled with furniture, art- 
works and ceramics with British prove- 
nance. Bregman, who has produced 
several films that Al Pacino has starred 
in, is working with the actor again on 
Carlito’s Way, directed by Brian De Pal- 
ma, and has completed The Real McCoy, 
with Kim Basinger, Val Kilmer and Ter- 
ence Stamp. The Bregmans made the 
move from Los Angeles to New York, 
but their designer, John Robert Moore 
IL, decided to move from Manhattan 
to the Pennsylvania countryside. “I'd 
lived in New York for twenty-five years, and I'd reached 
the point where I could forgo the noise and sirens,” he 
says. ‘And now I have access to many rural antiques shows 
and fairs that aren’t that accessible to New York designers. 
While everyone at the fairs is buying country, I’m looking 
for more sophisticated pieces that would work for my New 
York clients.” See page 128. 





DAVID PHELPS 


Martin and 
Cornelia Bregman 


DAVID PHELPS 





John Robert Moore II 


A California Perspective 

“What you find in a lot of California 
houses is what I call the expatriate 
style,” says Jarrett Hedborg. “You come 
with your suitcases and bring your 
sensibility to the architecture. So mod- 
ern houses have old English furniture 
and traditional ones have Bauhaus 
pieces. It’s different from just buying a 
house and expecting the architecture to provide the life.” 
In the case of a Brentwood, California, residence, contem- 
porary art and antiques, such as nineteenth-century En- 
glish furniture handed down from the wife's grandmother, 
enhanced the dynamic building. “This was a very person- 
al project for me,” says Hedborg. “I had done the wife’s 
mother’s house, and she in turn wanted me to do her 
daughter's place. She introduced us, and we became fast 
friends. And it so happens that the daughter and I were 
raised in parallel universes and know all the same peo- 
ple. It was the old Los Angeles of the fifties, which was a 
paradise.” See page 136. 





MARY E. NICHOLS 


Jarrett Hedborg 


continued on page 26 





Martin Bregman and his wife, Cor- — 
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COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces 
Stonemill Design Center (714) 545-0417 


LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio L.A. 
359 N. Robertson Blvd (310) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey Peninsula 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Lampert Associates 

1757 Union St (415) 454-1623 
SANTA BARBARA (Montecito) CA 


Coast Village Design Center 
1250 Coast Village Rd 805) 565-3504 


STAMFORD ct 
Kitchens By Deane 

1267 East Main St 203) 327-7008 
NAPLES FL 
Design Kitchens 

1673 Pine Ridge Rd 813) 597-2171 
STUART FL 


Witbeck's Kitchens 
3351 S,E. Federal Hwy 407) 220-3111 





SARASOTA FL 
Cook's Custom Cabinetry 
1191 Palmer Wood Court (813) 366-6112 


VERO BEACH FL 
Witbeck's Kitchens 

5055 North AlA 407) 231-0229 
ATLANTA GA 


Design Galleria Fine Cabinetry 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave 404) 261-0111 





HONOLULU HI 
Details International 

560 N. Nimitz Hwy. 808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) iL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath Design Group 
1435 S, Barrington Rd (708) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
Nu-Haus 

1665 Old Skokie Rd (708) 831-1330 
BIRMINGHAM Mi 
Kitchen Studio 


355 S$. Woodward Ave (313) 645-0410 


MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 

35 Airport Rd. (201) 829-7112 
NEW YORK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 

230 Park Avenue S (212) 6744700 
MILLERTON NY 
Chase Designs Inc 

3 Railroad Plaza (518) 789-4245 
CLEVELAND (Bay Village) OH 
Heron Bay Limited. Inc 

660 Dover Center Rd (216) 899-0043 
TOLEDO OH 


Jan Merrell Kitchens 
2125 N. Reynolds Road = (419) 531-0991 


CANADA 
VANCOUVER Bc 
Kitchen Space Inc 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1171 
OTTAWA ON 
The Total Kitchen 
1658 Woodward Dr (613) 226-7454 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens 
161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-510) 
Yorkville Interior Design Centre 
70 Yorkville Ave (416) 922-6620 
MONTREAL QE 


Decors Abitec Inc 
386 Henri Bourassa Ouest (514) 335-5045 


INTERNATIONAL 
TOKYO JAPAN 
Mitsul/Homex (03) 3404-7181 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 
Tel. (416) 677-9354 

Fax. (416) 677-5776 
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continued from page 22 


English Style Revamped 

Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan began her 
autobiography, The Glitter and the Gold, 
by musing on the difficulty of recalling 
childhood memories: “Watching my 
great- grandchild Serena Russell at play, 
so sure of herself, even at the age of 
three, I wonder if, when she reaches 
my age, she will have forgotten events 
that now appear important to her.” Born in England, Sere- 
na Russell, now Serena Balfour, says she may have forgot- 
ten some things, but she certainly remembers “Granny” 
and her wonderful house, Oldfields, at Oyster Bay, New 
York. “She was my American family,” she says. “I called her 
Granny because my grandmother, the duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, lived at Blenheim, and I rarely saw her, but Granny I 
saw every vacation. I would take the Pullman to see her in 
Florida at Casa Alva or, later, in Southampton. I learned so 
much from her, and I remember it all.” See page 144. 





DERRY MOORE 


Serena Balfour 


On Gramercy Park 

“Tt was intriguing for me to work with 
someone whose taste is so versatile,” 
says architect Thomas Bishop of a cli- 
ent for whom he redesigned a duplex 
in Manhattan with Edward Walker. “As 
a collector, he appreciates the gamut of 
artistic expression—not just paintings 
but sculpture, antiquities, architecture 
and furniture.” The client, a physician, 
credits his longtime friend artist Morris Graves with 
influencing his aesthetic. “Having artists as friends has re- 
ally enriched my life,” he says. He met Graves while he was 
a student in London, when he went to Waddington Gal- 
leries to see an exhibition of his work. “Graves was in the 
gallery, and he came over and talked to me, but I had no 
idea who he was,” the doctor recalls. “He was very im- 
pressed with this young student who knew so much about 
him—TI already owned a print of his. He opened my eyes to 
seeing things in a special way, like Little Known Bird of the 
Inner Eye at the Museum of Modern Art.” See page 158. 
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Thomas Bishop 
Edward Walker 


Production Values 

“The movie industry is really an indus- 
try of spectacular dinosaurs now,” says 
television and film producer Tamara 
Asseyev, who coproduced the Oscar- 
nominated film Norma Rae. “The fine 
small film is difficult to get financed. It 
costs twenty million dollars just to 





DERRY MOORE 


Tamara Asseyev 

release a film. The biggest problem 
in Hollywood today, as | see it, is that nobody reads. On- 
ly readers read. Executives get paid enormous salaries, 
but it’s the college kids who read and report on several 
scripts a day who decide whether material is worthy.” As- 


JOEL BALDWIN 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 











seyev, who is developing a miniseries, Blood Red Rose, and 
a feature adaptation of Hemingway's Across the River and 
into the Trees, as well as scripts by “talented young writers,” 
is especially proud of her offscreen project, Always Kiss 
With Your Whiskers: Love Advice From My Cat, a book she co- 
wrote with Liz Nickles. Fhey’re also working on a sequel 
to be published next year, Heavy Petting: More Advice From 
My Cat. See page 172. ~ 


Starting Over in Georgetown 

“We call ourselves interior architects 
because we're an architectural firm 
specializing in interiors,” explains Rich- 
ard Kronick, a principal designer with 
KPF Interior Architects, a sister compa- 
ny to the New York-based firm Kohn 
Pedersen Fox, which has been in op- 
eration since 1976. Because most of 
KPF's work has been commercial, when 
the firm was asked to redesign John 
Palmer’s Georgetown pied-a-terre, the 
project was thoroughly researched and 
organized. “We were investigating a 
piece of historical architecture,” says 
Kronick, who headed the team with 
Dan Stewart. “It was a major undertak- 
ing; the house was rebuilt except for 
the structure and the front facade. One of my favorite as- 
pects was working with John—he's knowledgeable and re- 
spectful, and he trusted us enough to do it well.” Palmer, 
whose collection of early-twentieth-century paintings, 
drawings and works on paper includes works by Bonnard, 
Signac, Valmier and Boldini, concurs. “I was pretty in- 
volved in the design and the selection of furnishings,” he 
says. “But in terms of choices, I wanted them to have the 
final authority.” See page 178. 


Richard Kronick 
Dan Stewart 


John Palmer 


Pacific Northwest Meets Manhattan 
For Palm Beach—based architect John 
Colamarino, creating a light-filled space 
for an extensive collection of North-. 
west Coast Indian artifacts out of a 
dark Park Avenue apartment was a 
challenge eagerly met. His curiosity 
and inquisitiveness began early in life. 
“T was always interested in the shapes 
of things,” he says. “I liked to play with toys that I made in- 
stead of toys that were bought for me.” He went on to 
study architecture at Cooper Union in the 1960s, after 
which he worked in Richard Meier's office and later with 
Charles Gwathmey. Working on a house for Meier first 
took Colamarino to Palm Beach, and he and his wife decid- 
ed to stay there—although they still call themselves New 
Yorkers. But that’s not so unusual, he says. “Everyone in 
Palm Beach is from somewhere else.” See page 184.0 
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SusAN Mary ALsop is a historian and an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing writer. Her books 
include Yankees at the Court, The Congress 
Dances and Letters to Marietta. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward, to be 
published by Doubleday. 


Tim BENTON is professor of art history at the 
Open University in Cambridge, England. He 
wrote The Parisian Villas of Le Corbusier, 
1920-1930 and contributed to Le Corbuster— 
Architect of the Century, the catalogue for the 
exhibition at the Hayward Gallery in London. 


SUSAN CHEEVER is the author of five novels and 
Home Before Dark, a biography of her father, 
John Cheever. Her most recent book is Tree- 
tops: A Family Memoir. 


STEPHEN CITRON, a composer, lyricist and au- 
thor, wrote Songwriting and The Musical: From 
the Inside Out. His latest book, Noel & Cole: The 
Sophisticates, will be published in the spring 
by Oxford University Press. 


RicHARD CONNIFF is a writer and frequent con- 
tributor to Smithsonian and National Geographic 
magazines. He is the author of Irish Walls, a 
book on Ireland’s countryside. 


COBTRIBE TORS 


Hunter DroHojowska chairs the Department __ 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences at the Otis/Par- 
sons School of Art and Design in Los Angeles. 


‘She is working on a biography of Georgia 


O'Keeffe for Knopf. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH is the author of American 
Watercolors, Twentieth-Century Watercolors and 
Nineteenth-Century Watercolors, published by 
Abbeville. His latest book, Highways to Heaven: 
The Auto Biography of America, was published 
by HarperCollins last summer. 


MICHAEL FRANK’s essays and articles have ap- 
peared in The New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times and Antaeus. 


ELizaBETH Gaynor has written several books 
on architecture and design with photogra- 
pher Kari Haavisto, including Scandinavia: 
Living Design and Russian Houses. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art and is an honorary mem- 
ber of the AIA. 





Join Fred and his co-stars 


in the greatest show on acetate! 


Limited Edition of 400 


Hand-painted Background 


DEBORAH GIMELSON writes frequently on the 
arts for Mirabella and The New York Observer. 
She is currently working on a book about 
artists as collectors. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in London. 


Micuaet Peppiatt is the editor of Art Interna- 

“tional in Paris and is currently working on an 
anthology of the best writing published in the 
magazine over the last 35 years. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor and author of The Way Life 
Was, The American Family and The Hudson Riv- 
er 1850-1918. 


Dona_p Sporto, whose books include Laurence 
Olivier: A Biography and biographies of Alfred 
Hitchcock, Tennessee Williams, Lotte Lenya 
and Preston Sturges, is the author of Blue An- 
gel: The Life of Marlene Dietrich, published by 
Doubleday. Marilyn Monroe: A Biography will 
be published in the spring by HarperCollins. 


CarROL TROYEN is associate curator of Ameri- 
can paintings at the Museum of Fine Arts in 


Boston. She has written extensively on Ameri- 


can painting and is working on the exhibition 
‘Awash in Color: American Watercolors 1790— 
1940,” to open at the museum in the spring. 
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Call 4-800-435-7568 for the dealer nearest you, 
and a~< olor brochure showing the range of Tufenkian styles. 
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E;; nearly a century, Bischoff's luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace™ creations have been treasured by Europe’s finest families. Now, connoisseurs 


everywhere can experience our sumptuous imported Swiss bed ensembles. Sheets, duvet covers, blanket covers, dust ruffles, 


pillow cases, shams, magnificent draperies and luxuriously absorbent towels. 100% long-staple virgin Egyptian cotton. 
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BRENDAN GILL: THE ALDRIGE MUSEEIV, 





Champion of Contemporary Art in Connecticut 


ABOUT AN Hour’s drive from New York 
City lies Ridgefield, Connecticut, one 
of the prettiest towns in the state. As 
a setting for grand eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century houses, its no- 
bly broad and tree-embowered Main 
Street is rivaled only by the chief 
thoroughfares of its not very distant 
neighbors, the ancient and opulent 
towns of Sharon and Litchfield. On 
Main Street in Ridgefield stands a 
singular structure, built just after the 
American Revolution and altered at 
intervals over the succeeding decades 
as its nature altered. Having begun as 
a store dealing in groceries and hard- 
ware, it became a bank, a residence, a 
house of worship and, in 1964, a mu- 
seum—the Aldrich Museum of Con- 
temporary Art, said to be the first 
museum in the country to devote 
itself solely to contemporary art. 
(A museum of “modern” art finds it- 





\ 


ABOVE: The museum's building began its 
multifaceted history as a post-revolutionary 
war store. Its exterior was altered several times 
during the 19th century. Exhibited.on the 
front lawn is Momentum, 1968, by Clark Winter. 
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BELOW: The Aldrich Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in Ridgefield, Connecticut, which was 
established in 1964, is the realized dream of 
lifelong collector Larry Aldrich. He stands 
before Mike Bidlo’s 1983 Not Pollock, right, and 
Cathedral Tower, 1987, by Robert Arneson. At 
far left, General Idea’s Black AIDS (#2), 1991. 





BELOW: Displayed on a wall between gallery 
rooms is David Bierk’s In the Absence of Virtue, 
Art in America, May 1990, To David and Manet. 
At right is a 1989-92 mixed-media installation 
by Osvaldo Romberg titled Building Footprints. 


continued on page 36 
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BRENDAN GILL: THE ALDRICH MUSEUM 


Champion of Contemporary Art in Connecticut 


continued from page 32 


In 1986 a wing designed by architect A. Robert Faesy, Jr., was 
added to the museum, doubling its exhibition areas. BELOW: 
An untitled 1990 photograph by Cindy Sherman shares space 
with Meyer Vaisman’s Triple Fleur-de-lys, 1991. At right is 
Mondrian, 1990, a painted bronze construction by Red Grooms. 





self, as time passes and its collection 
grows, embracing a wider and wider 
span of years; a “contemporary” mu- 
seum chooses to embrace a period 
more or less narrowly defined as the 
present and is not concerned with ac- 
cumulating a collection.) 

The founder of the Aldrich Muse- 
um and currently chairman emeritus 
of its board of trustees is a slender, 
dapper, handsome man of eighty- 
seven named Larry Aldrich, who early 
in life amassed a fortune in the gar- 
ment trade and who for over half a 
century has been collecting art and— 
what he holds to be far more impor- 
tant than mere acquisition—seeking 
out and championing the work of 
young artists at the start of their ca- 
reers. The art critic John Russell has 
compared Aldrich to a finely trained 
whippet, quick to scent what inter- 
ests him and no less quick to move 
toward it. Of Aldrich, Russell has writ- 
ten that “few people are faster off 
the mark when it comes to the new.” 
This has been an Aldrich attribute 
from the cradle. 

He was born of Russian Jewish 
immigrant parents—| 1 the 
family name Orlevich 


after his father’s death—in a high- 
stooped brownstone on East Ninety- 
ninth Street, just off Fifth Avenue, 
in New York City. He was expect- 
ing to attend Columbia Universi- 
ty and pursue a career in the law 
when, at sixteen, he took a summer 
job as a salesman for a local dress 
manufacturer. To his astonishment, 
he netted six hundred dollars in July, 
eight hundred dollars in August and 
a still larger amount in September; 








ABOVE: Hanging outside the second-floor 
gallery is Ed Paschke’s Prima Vere, 1987. A 
tiled floor leads to Not Warhol (Brillo Boxes, 
1970), 1991, by Mike Bidlo, an artist who repli- 
cates well-known 20th-century works of art. 


BELOW: The grounds serve as sculpture gar- 
dens. In the foreground is Robert Perless’s Pulsar, 
1983; in center, Alliance, 1982, by Alain Kirili. 
At far left is an untitled piece by Robert Bart. 


continued on page 40 
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BRENDAN GILL: THE ALDRICH MUSEUM 





further formal schooling was indef- 
initely postponed in favor of the 
purchase of a red Oakland roadster 
and other debonair signs of worldly 
success, including spats and a cane. 
By the age of twenty-one he was run- 
ning his own company. Aldrich’s fa- 
ther died young, as the result of a 
bicycle accident, but the family is, 
with that exception, long-lived; Al- 
drich’s mother survived to ninety- 
four, and he is one of six brothers 
and sisters who range in age from 
seventy-five to ninety-one. 

In the chance-taking activity of 
backing the new and unheralded, 
Aldrich was greatly encouraged by 
his friend the late Alfred Barr, director 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. One day Barr happened to men- 
tion that he found it easy to raise 
forty or fifty thousand dollars from 
rich friends of the museum for the 
purchase of a work by a famous artist 
but that nobody felt inclined to give 
him a thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of a work by a young unknown. 
Aldrich volunteered to give the muse- 
um ten thousand dollars a year for 
ten years for the purchase annually, 
at a cost of not more than a thousand 
dollars apiece, of ten works by artists 
not yet represented in the museum's 
collection. Between 1959 and 1969 the 
museum was able to purchase 112 
works, by such now celebrated art- 
ists as Frank Stella, Robert Indiana, 
Tom Wesselmann and Lucas Samaras. 
(Stella called the program the $999 
Fund.) Aldrich inaugurated a some- 
what similar program at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, which met 
with similar success. 

As a prosperous dress designer 
and manufacturer, Aldrich became 
accustomed to making frequent trips 
to Paris in order to look over the 
couturiers’ collections. In the late 1930s 
he and his wife, Wynn, began buy- 


ing Impressionist Postimpres- 
sionist art: Degas, «noir, Gauguin, 
Vuillard and Monet (among their 
prizes was a late Monet Water Lilies). 
In 1951 they made their first purchas- 
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continued from page 36 


es of contemporary art—paintings~ 


by Viera da Silva and Zao Wou-Ki. 
Aldrich fixed his attention more and 
more exclusively upon contempo- 
rary American artists such as Jasper 
Johns. He found himself so sympa- 
thetic to the experiments of Abstract 
Expressionists and their ambitious 
iconoclasts that he wound up spend- 
ing a day or so a week looking over 
their work, buying it and writing 
about it. By then the Aldriches had 
an apartment in New York, a country 
place in Ridgefield and a summer 
place in Aspen, but they found, as ad- 
dicts of art nearly always do, that they 
were running out of wall space and 
even (a sure sign of extreme addic- 
tion) out of under-the-bed storage 
space as well. In 1963 they put most 
of their collection of Impressionist 
and Postimpressionist masters up for 
auction at Parke Bernet (which was 
later incorporated into Sotheby’s), 
where it was knocked down for the 
then formidable sum of $1.3 million. 
“The money was burning a hole in 
my pocket,” Aldrich has said, “but I 





Aldrich fixed 
his attention more and 
more upon contemporary 
American artists. 


already knew what I wanted to do 
with a portion of it—create a private 
museum, where I could observe my 
new American pictures and sculp- 
tures at their best.” 

Aldrich had visited the estate of a 
wealthy art collector in Switzerland 
who had achieved this ideal by buy- 
ing a house next door to his own 
and keeping his collection in it. Dur- 
ing the day he would telephone his 
resident curator and let him know 


which of his cherished paintings he 
wis! concentrate upon enjoying 
thar *; after dinner he would 


adjourn to the neighboring home, 
where, seated in an old wicker chair, 
he would pass a few hours smoking 
his pipe and studying the single work 
mounted on an easel in an otherwise 
empty room. Aldrich was eager to du- 
plicate this ingenious arrangement, 
and to that end he had already gone 
so far as to purchase an old wicker 
chair. Driving along Main Street in 
Ridgefield, he noticed a For Sale sign 
on a mansion that had been convert- 
ed into a Christian Science church. 
He called up the real estate agent in 
charge of the property, went through 
the house and saw that its ample, 
high-ceilinged rooms would serve ad- 
mirably for the hanging of pictures 
and that its extensive sloping back- 
yard could also be made to serve as a 
sculpture garden. In a matter of days ~ 
Aldrich acquired the property, but his 
dream of a cozy personal viewing — 
place a la Suisse was soon shattered, 
and by no less a person than his” 
dear friend Barr. 

It was Barr’s notion that Aldrich 
should establish the museum just as 
he wished it to be and then throw it 
open for the benefit of the public at 
large. Plainly, Barr knew his man: Be- 
ing a philanthropist as well as a con- 
noisseur, Aldrich at once accepted the 
suggestion, and after much costly re- 
modeling of the battered old struc- 
ture, it opened as a museum in the 
fall of 1964. The following year a 
sculpture garden was initiated in a 
large grassy area behind the muse- 
um, and it was given a formal open- 
ing in 1967, by which time works by 
Anthony Caro, Alexander Liberman, 
Robert Murray and Robert Grosvenor 
were already in place. Two years later, 
at Aldrich’s urging, the museum was 
officially transformed into a not- 
for-profit organization, with a board 
of trustees and a substantial cura- 
torial staff. Early in the 1980s the 
board voted to deaccession the mu- 
seums permanent collection in order to 
concentrate on the museum’s chief 
mission—that of exhibiting only con- 
temporary art. In 1986 the archi- 


continued on page 44 
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BRENDAN GILL: THE ALDRICH MUSEUM 





further formal schooling was indef- 
initely postponed in favor of the 
purchase of a red Oakland roadster 
and other debonair signs of worldly 
success, including spats and a cane. 
By the age of twenty-one he was run- 
ning his own company. Aldrich’s fa- 
ther died young, as the result of a 
bicycle accident, but the family is, 
with that exception, long-lived; Al- 
drich’s mother survived to ninety- 
four, and he is one of six brothers 
and sisters who range in age from 
seventy-five to ninety-one. 

In the chance-taking activity of 
backing the new and unheralded, 
Aldrich was greatly encouraged by 
his friend the late Alfred Barr, director 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. One day Barr happened to men- 
tion that he found it easy to raise 
forty or fifty thousand dollars from 
rich friends of the museum for the 
purchase of a work by a famous artist 
but that nobody felt inclined to give 
him a thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of a work by a young unknown. 
Aldrich volunteered to give the muse- 
um ten thousand dollars a year for 
ten years for the purchase annually, 
at a cost of not more than a thousand 
dollars apiece, of ten works by artists 
not yet represented in the museum's 
collection. Between 1959 and 1969 the 
museum was able to purchase 112 
works, by such now celebrated art- 
ists as Frank Stella, Robert Indiana, 
Tom Wesselmann and Lucas Samaras. 
(Stella called the program the $999 
Fund.) Aldrich inaugurated a some- 
what similar program at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, which met 
with similar success. 

As a prosperous dress designer 
and manufacturer, Aldrich became 
accustomed to making frequent trips 
to Paris in order to look over the 
couturiers’ collections. In the late 1930s 
he and his wife, Wynn, began buy- 
ing Impressionist and Postimpres- 
sionist art: Degas, Renoir, Gauguin, 
Vuillard and Monet (among their 
prizes was a late Monet Water Lilies). 
In 1951 they made their first purchas- 


Champion of Contemporary Art in Connecticut 
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es of contemporary art—paintings 
by Viera da Silva and Zao Wou-Ki. 
Aldrich fixed his attention more and 
more exclusively upon contempo- 
rary American artists such as Jasper 
Johns. He found himself so sympa- 
thetic to the experiments of Abstract 
Expressionists and their ambitious 
iconoclasts that he wound up spend- 
ing a day or so a week looking over 
their work, buying it and writing 
about it. By then the Aldriches had 
an apartment in New York, a country 
place in Ridgefield and a summer 
place in Aspen, but they found, as ad- 
dicts of art nearly always do, that they 
were running out of wall space and 
even (a sure sign of extreme addic- 
tion) out of under-the-bed storage 
space as well. In 1963 they put most 
of their collection of Impressionist 
and Postimpressionist masters up for 
auction at Parke Bernet (which was 
later incorporated into Sotheby’s), 
where it was knocked down for the 
then formidable sum of $1.3 million. 
“The money was burning a hole in 
my pocket,” Aldrich has said, “but I 


Aldrich fixed 
his attention more and 
more upon contemporary 
American artists. 


already knew what I wanted to do 
with a portion of it—create a private 
museum, where I could observe my 
new American pictures and sculp- 
tures at their best.” 

Aldrich had visited the estate of a 
wealthy art collector in Switzerland 
who had achieved this ideal by buy- 
ing a house next door to his own 
and keeping his collection in it. Dur- 
ing the day he would telephone his 
resident curator and let him know 
which of his cherished paintings he 
wished \ concentrate upon enjoying 


that eve 2; after dinner he would 


adjourn to the neighboring home, 
where, seated in an old wicker chair, 
he would pass a few hours smoking 
his pipe and studying the single work 
mounted on an easel in an otherwise 
empty room. Aldrich was eager to du- 
plicate this ingenious arrangement, 
and to that end he had already gone 
so far as to purchase an old wicker 
chair. Driving along Main Street in 
Ridgefield, he noticed a For Sale sign 
on a mansion that had been convert- 
ed into a Christian Science church. 
He called up the real estate agent in 
charge of the property, went through 
the house and saw that its ample, 
high-ceilinged rooms would serve ad- 
mirably for the hanging of pictures 
and that its extensive sloping back- 
yard could also be made to serve as a 
sculpture garden. In a matter of days 
Aldrich acquired the property, but his 
dream of a cozy personal viewing 
place a la Suisse was soon shattered, 
and by no less a person than his 
dear friend Barr. 

It was Barr’s notion that Aldrich 
should establish the museum just as 
he wished it to be and then throw it 
open for the benefit of the public at 
large. Plainly, Barr knew his man: Be- 
ing a philanthropist as well as a con- 
noisseur, Aldrich at once accepted the 
suggestion, and after much costly re- 
modeling of the battered old struc- 
ture, it opened as a museum in the 
fall of 1964. The following year a 
sculpture garden was initiated in a 
large grassy area behind the muse- 
um, and it was given a formal open- 
ing in 1967, by which time works by - 
Anthony Caro, Alexander Liberman, 
Robert Murray and Robert Grosvenor 
were already in place. Two years later, 
at Aldrich’s urging, the museum was 
officially transformed into a not- 
for-profit organization, with a board 
of trustees and a substantial cura- 
torial staff. Early in the 1980s the 
board voted to deaccession the mu- 
seum’s permanent collection in order to 
concentrate on the museum's chief 
mission—that of exhibiting only con- 
temporary art. In 1986 the archi- 
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tectural firm of Robert Faesy Asso- 
ciates designed a handsome addition 
to the building, doubling the amount 
of exhibition space as well as pro- 
viding an auditorium for lectures, 
films and concerts. 

_ Approaching his tenth decade, 
Aldrich regards with rueful amuse- 
ment the status bestowed upon him 
as an “emeritus.” His connoisseur’s 
eye is as sharp as ever, and so is his 
tongue when it comes to commenting 
on the faddishness of movements in 
the arts. His appetite for experiment 
on the part of the young is undimin- 
ished, and the standard he sets re- 
mains dauntingly high. Years ago he 
took care to set down in his own 
words the nature of the art he favors; 
it must be, he wrote, “impersonal, so- 
phisticated, intellectual, non-illusory, 
monumental, classical, reductive, sim- 
plified, objective, direct, elegant, cal- 
culated, non-arty, and nuance-full, and 
possess an intense physicality.” 

Many a beginning artist might well 
throw up his hands in despair upon 
hearing such a definition; it is to the 
artists who accept the words as a ral- 
lying cry that Larry Aldrich continues 
to pay attention. In his resonant voice 
he says, “What one learns to savor in 
art, as in life, are happy surprises, es- 
pecially when they turn out to be a 
consequence of hard work. For exam- 
ple, my father as a young man was 
obliged to serve in the Russian army. 
He was a crack shot, and when he 
won a competition in marksmanship 
the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment was so proud of him that he 
said he would grant him any request. 
Like all wellborn Russians of that 
time, the officer spoke immaculate 
English. My father, being eager to 
come to America, begged the officer 
to teach him English. The officer con- 
sented to do so, and that was how it 
came about that my father arrived in 
this country as a penniless immigrant 
speaking English with an Oxford ac- 
cent. When life offers us such un- 
looked-for pleasures, surely art should 
be able to do as much. And it has 
done so for me.” 
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Social and Architectural History Thrive in 1 the Covered Passages 
By Tim Benton 
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Since the early 19th century, the passages of Paris have endured every- 
thing from the massive urban renewal during Napoleon's time to the 
fickleness of public taste. Though many have deteriorated or been razed, 
a number still flourish. ABOVE: A circa 1800 watercolor depicts the new- 
ly opened Passage des Panoramas and its diverse clientele. BELOW: 
Today, the Passage des Panoramas has as much charm as it did when it 
was listed in an 1837 guidebook as one of the city’s premier sights. 


RIGHT: Essentially an extension of the Passage des Panoramas via the 
Passage Jouffroy, the Passage Verdeau, built in 1847 by architect Jacques 
Deschamps, is distinguished by its skylights and cast-iron storefronts. 





TOGRAPHY: TIM BENTON 





THE COVERED PASSAGES Of Paris can be compared to urban 
greenhouses. They were paid for in the main by specula- 
tors anxious to cultivate the inner recesses of the city. They 
produced fertile microclimates of cultural and economic 
growth and decay, often curiously independent from the 
fate of their immediate surroundings. 

Among the arcades that sprang up in European and 
American cities in the nineteenth century, the Parisian pas- 
sages constitute a distinct subgroup. The earliest date to the 
1790s, the high point was between 1823 and 1826, and the 
last few (apart from some exceptions) belong to the 1840s. 
They might be likened to some London arcades of similar 
dates but not to the more spectacular cathedral-like ar- 
cades of the later century, such as the Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele II in Milan (1867), the Galleria Umberto I in 
Naples (1892) and the Cleveland Arcade (1890). 

The special quality of the Parisian passage lies in its ambi- 
guities: It’s a street that has no traffic, an exterior that is also 
an interior, a space that is both public and private, both 
protected and exposed. Even the names are ambiguous, 
from the humble “passage,” or alleyway, to the more presti- 
gious “galerie,” connoting the long galleries in country 
houses used for indoor walking and hanging paintings. . 
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Originally, the passages provided a sheltered environ- 
ment where the sexes and the classes could mingle, where 
people came to see and be seen, where some came to con- 
sume, others to stroll and watch. To achieve success, the 
investors needed quick returns from high rents, which 
shopkeepers paid only if tout le monde was there. The 
volatility of this potent mixture accounts for the sudden 
shifts in the fortunes of the passage. In one decade the mag- 
ic of attraction could depart or return, assuming quite dif- 
ferent forms each time. Some passages survive as healthy 
entrepots for the wholesale clothing industry. Some linger 
on in picturesque decline. Many have been demolished. 
Some are now being restored as visiting places for tourists. 

The one constant through time has been the fascination 
of the passages for those with historical imaginations— 


writers and artists who reconstructed the arcades in their 
minds and recolonized them when they had deteriorated, 
just as they had furtively patrolled them as penniless out- 
side dservers in their heyday. Charles Baudelaire, 
Honore 4 ic. Gerard de Nerval, Paul Verlaine and the 
Parn ll brated the prime of the passages, 
while twe: ‘iters like Céline, or the writers 
of the Surrea \otably Louis Aragon and An- 
dré Breton, res} lecay. 

Recently the | been undergoing a re- 
naissance, fueled | attention of the H6- 
tel de Ville, with a w 1 to the potential for 
tourism. In the past few - 5 several passa zes have been 
restored or rebuilt from sere ‘ch. Ironically, many will reg et 
the restoration and refinancing of the passages, as th 


LEFT: In the Galerie Vivienne, designed by E J. Delannoy—win- 
ner of the Grand Prix dArchitecture in 1778—the classical 
influence on architects trained during the Empire is evident. Con- 
structed in the mid-1820s, it is near the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, which has made it an advantageous location for booksellers. 


. 


BELOW: Bas-reliefs and a Renaissance-style mosaic floor pro- 
vide the backdrop for the Galerie Vivienne’s shops, one of which 
is still owned by a family that did business when it first 
opened. Among the attractions in its heyday was a “Cosmorama.” 





drive out existing users and snuff out one culture to lay the 
groundwork for another. 

A good starting point is the Galerie Véro-Dodat, easi- 
ly reached from the Louvre along the rue Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. Cutting through a system of courtyards, it has 
glazed sections that fill up the center of each court, afford- 
ing the shops’ upper stories a share of the light. The passage 
forms a separate unit, with its own concierge, who operates 
by a rule book dating from its foundation in 1826 (no dogs, 
no parrots, gates closed at 10:00 pm. and on Sunday). The 
shop owners, many of whom live over the shops or else- 
where in the complex, make up a community tied together 
by all the powerful forces of the traditional village green: a 
perfect suspicion of newcomers, clannish alliances and an 
eager appetite for gossip. 

Twenty years ago, the Galerie Véro-Dodat was in deep 
decline, accommodating storage for grocers working out of 
the nearby markets of Les Halles. Only a printer and an 
antiques shop remain from this period. But the store- 
fronts have been well preserved, with their brass-trimmed 


continued on page 50 
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Social and Architectural History Thrive in the Covered Passages 
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columns and faded mirrors. It is the architecture that has 
saved the galerie, as well as its proximity to the new tourist 
routes near the Beaubourg—the national modern art mu- 
seum—the shopping center that replaced Les Halles’ mar- 
kets, and the Louvre. 

The Galerie Véro-Dodat contains the typical features of 
the Parisian passage. It was founded by two charcutiers, one 
of whom had become successful in a shop by waylay- 
ing the crowds moving between the Palais-Royal and 
Les Halles’ markets. Véro and Dodat were determined to 
charm their customers, especially the ladies, and employed 
a good designer (possibly Constant Protain) to exploit the 
benefits of gas lighting. “You are transported into a fairy- 
land when you come through here at night, such is the 
effect of the gas lamps reflected in the mirrors,” states 

830 guidebook. 
right lights and glitter, novelties and high society, food, 


fashion and gossip—these are the staple ingredients of the 
po} >. By the 1860s society was drifting away to 
the | ' the Galerie Véro-Dodat was being crit- 
iciz ss atmosphere, the smell of cop- 
per al ing and its lack of upkeep. By 
the tur: 


in full decline, barely sup- 
porting a shop, a bookstore and 
wholesale g 
Side by sid yyal, which had be- 
come a social ce) venus 


by the Napoleonic leries 


vendered 
Ibert and 
Vivienne. They were on als, so much so that 


the proprietor of the Ga Vivienne spent a fortune 


0 


LEFT: The Galerie Véro-Dodat typifies a passage that has 
weathered the capriciousness of Parisian fashions. Built in 
1826 by two charcutiers, it declined in popularity at the 
turn of the century, but it is once again enjoying a fashion- 
able period, with new boutiques and old shops side by side. 


BELOW: Pointing out the brass trim, wood facades and 
classically inspired details of the Galerie Véro-Dodat, the 
authors of an 1837 book on architectural details wrote, 
“One cannot overpraise these embellishments. . . . Noth- 
ing has been spared to make this arcade magnificent.” 








FINDING PARIS’ COVERED PASSAGES 





The only way to see the covered 
passages of Paris is on foot, and 
many are within walking dis- 
tance of major cultural monu- 
ments. Most have places to eat 
or to shop, but in general they 
are best enjoyed by browsing 
the way they always have been. 





Galerie Véro-Dodat (1826), a 


few blocks north of the Louvre, 


is accessible at either 2 rue du 
Bouloi—off rue Croix-des-Pe- 
tits-Champs—or 19 rue Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. 


Across rue Vivienne from the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, locat- 
ed just west of the Place des 


Victoires, are the galeries Col- 
bert (1826) and Vivienne 
(1826), which can be entered at 
6 and 4 rue des Petits-Champs 
respectively. 


To reach the Passage des Pan- 
oramas (1799), continue north 
on rue Vivienne to boulevard 
Montmartre (east of the Opéra 
via boulevard des Italiens); it 
is to the east at number 11. 
Across the street, on the north 
side, runs the Passage Jouf- 


froy (1845), at number 12 


boulevard Montmartre, which, 
crossing rue de la Grange-Ba- 
teliére, becomes the Passage 
Verdeau (1847). 
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Social and Architectural History Thrive in the Covered Passages 


buying up a property on the other 
side of the street in order to create 
a diagonal passage that would di- 
vert the crowds returning from the 
Palais-Royal away from the Galerie 
Colbert. The Galerie Vivienne was 
built by a prosperous lawyer by the 
name of Marchoux, who purchased 
three properties, including the one he 
lived in, and employed architect E J. 
Delannoy, who was trained during 
the Empire, to transform the hetero- 
geneous spaces into a sequence of 
top-lit galleries. 

The success of the enterprise was 
immediate and prompted a group of 
speculators to construct the Galerie 
Colbert next door, on the site of the 
seventeenth-century Hdtel de Col- 
bert, which belonged to the Treasury 
and was sold off by the state in 1825. 
The architect, J. Billaud, set out to 
surpass the neighboring galerie, add- 
ing large engaged Corinthian col- 
umns, correct historical detailing and 
an impressive rotunda. The Galerie 
Colbert had a reputation for elegance 
and respectability, for the quality of 
its lingerie and perfume shops and 


continued from page 50 


and revival, with old and new cheek 


by jowl in a complex and delicate ur- 
ban texture. The heiress of the origi- 
nal founder left the galerie to the 
Institut de France in 1859 to endow 
grants to Rome scholars. But by 1889 
it was almost dead commercially, de- 
spite the wealth of the surrounding 
area. It lingered on, first listed as a his- 
toric monument, then prepared for 
demolition, until, in the 1960s, an art- 
ist, Huguette Spengler, began buy- 
ing up shops with a view to creating 
an artists’ utopia. From 1966 to 1979 
she gave succor to exactly that culture 
of dropouts and artists whose pas- 
sionate interest in the passages has 
helped sustain them since their ori- 
gins. In the end, the tide has come full 
circle; fashion and chic are beginning 
to repopulate the boutiques. 
Northward, toward the inner ring 
of the boulevards, the urgent note of 
profitability and the authentic smell 
ot popular culture and fast food be- 
comes ever more insistent. The most 
famous passage in Paris, once consid- 
ered among the four or five sights of 
the city, is the Passage des Panoramas, 


Bright lights and glitter, novelties and high 
society, food, fashion and gossip—these are the staple 
ingredients of the popular passages. 


for its numerous bookstores and 
reading rooms. 

Both galeries were sucked into the 
degeneration of the Palais-Royal, and 
the Galeri: 
molis! 


Colbert was actually de- 
75, only to be rebuilt 
ten yé when the } 
came « f the B theque 
Natioi ilerie ¢ t NOX 
present ‘chitect prospect 
but one ithout commercial 


‘perty be- 


life, apart he | du 
Grand Coll: 

The Galerie wne, me 
offers a delicious le of 


while 


SsurVIV: 


built by an American. William Thayer 
came to France to obtain compensa- 
tion for the confiscation of one of 
his ships after the Siege of Toulon. 
In 1798 he used the proceeds of his 
suit to buy the eighteenth-century 
Hotel de Montmorency, expropriated 
by the state after its owners fled the 
country. Looking around for a prof- 
itable way to exploit the site on the 
boulevard Montmartre, he fell in 


wil another American, Robert Ful- 
ton, ho was in Paris after training 
As academic painter in London. 


on was trying to interest the 


French government in a Nautilus sub- 
marine of his own invention and had 
taken out a patent on the principle of 
panoramas, the first of which had 
been built in Edinburgh (1787) and 
London (1792). Thayer bought the 
patent from him and in 1799 built 
‘two panoramas and an access passage 
to the boulevard. The panoramas last- 
ed only thirty years, but the passage 
remained among the top places in 
Paris to visit throughout most of the 
nineteenth century. In 1834 it was 
considerably enlarged and modern- 
ized, in a successful bid to keep its 
fashionable image. 

Today, although it is difficult to 
imagine the combination of elegance 
and decadence that once charac- 
terized the Passage des Panoramas, 
there is a poignant contrast between 
old and new. The Théatre des Variétés 
has always been a popular theater, 
and the artists’ entrance, opening 
onto the passage, helped pack the pas- 
sage with the admirers of the actress- 
es. This is where Emile Zola had his 
tragic heroine Nana meet her Comte 
de Muffat. It still brings a touch of 
class and good business to the passage. 
In general, however, the Panoramas 
derives its living from the tourists and 
visitors off the boulevard, supplying 
beer and pizzas in a décor that takes 
no hostages. Only occasionally can 
you find a shop owner trying to live 
up to the passage’s past. 

As sophisticates moved away from 
the Palais-Royal toward the boule- 
vards and as the Passage des Panora- 
mas glowed in its popularity, a group 
of speculators that included two men 
named Jouffroy and Verdeau decided 
to establish a new covered route, link- 
ing the rue du Faubourg-Montmartre 
to the boulevard Montmartre. In 1847 
the Passage Jouffroy, located oppo- 
site the Passage des Panoramas, and 
the Passage Verdeau, extending from 
Passage Jouffroy’s other end, were 
both opened. 

Iron was used for the interior ele- 
vations as well as the glass vaulting, 
giving both passages a tense, brittle 
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BENTLEY INTRODUCES 
BUSINESS CLASS. 
SO YOU CAN FLY MORE 
FREQUENTLY. 


To seasoned air travelers, business class means 
being able to fly in first-class comfort for less. In automo- 
tive travel, it means getting the power and prestige of 
a Bentley for a surprisingly affordable price. If this sort 


of financial coup is your goal, then the new Brooklands 


has been designed by Rolls-Royce Motor Cars for you. 


Two and a half tons of steel sculpture, the ultimate 


union of advanced technology and the craftsman’s skill. 








A 6.75 liter power plant built and balanced totally by 
hand. The same state-of-the-art automatic ride control 
found in the legendary Bentley Turbo R. A cockpit where 
every inch of premium Connolly hide and glistening burl 
veneer breathes elegance and exclusivity. At $138,500* 
however, the Brooklands costs only a little more than 
lesser luxury sedans. To fly the Bentley way, please 


contact your authorized dealer or call 1-313-350-0500. 


© Rolls-Royce Motor Cars Inc., 1992. The name “Brooklands” is a trademark, and the names “Bentley” and “Turbo R” and the badge and radiator grille are registered trademarks 
*Manulacturer’s suggested retail price. Taxes, title and registration fees additional 








CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 


SERVING A DISCRIMINATING NATIONAL CLIENTELE SINCE 7753 


Our clients from through 


the country shop with s 
because of our distingui s 
collection of 19th cen ir) 
and early 20th century ' 
ortental carpets of true a 
istic merit and decorative ) 
impact. We feature the 4 . 
major styles, antique S or 
Ferahan Sarouks, Bija ‘, 
Sultanabads and Agras. Oj 
particular interest is our 
extensive inventory of har 
to-find oversize carpets ana 
collectible area size pieces. 
You will find our service 


be impeccable. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND © 
FURTHER INFORMATION | 

x ai 
CALL 1-800-441-1332. | 





6087 Claremont Ave. i 
Oakland, CA 94618 | 
(20 minutes from 
downtown San Francisco, ) 
The eri 00m emont Rug Company. 
FLOOR Pal. arouk, 14 ft, 8in. x 27ft. 2in. 
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That electric exc itement, that thrilling warmth! 
Every new piece gold jewelry ignites it once again. 





GOLD 
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WHAT IS THE REAL SUBSTANCE OF A NEW PIECE OF GOLD JEWELRY? 





EMOTION, PURE AND POWERFUL. 


“ROM THE FIRST, SMALL SHIVER OF EXCITEMENT WHEN A SHIMMERING 
NECKLACE OF GOLD BEADS CATCHES A WOMAN'S EYE. 


LO THE GREAT SHIVERS OF DELIGHT WHEN THE COVETED OBJECT 
ACTUALLY BECOMES HERS. 


AMON C EASURES COUNT THIS DEEPLY FELT EUPHORIA AS UNIQUE 


mE C Wav To Get THE GOLD SHIVERS IS BY GETTING THE GoLp. — 
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NOTHING MAKES YOU FEEL 
As Goon AS Goup:® 
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TO ORDER, TELEPHONE TOLL-FREE 1-800-227-1125 








SHERLE WAGNER 
BVA D Ns 
PURE AND CHASED 


Every glorious detail of this rare hand-chased collection recalls the 
long-lost skill and artistry of a more opulent age. Each piece 
is finished in 24-karat gold plate with your choice of semi-precious stones. 
While hand-chased hardware is virtually a lost art, it may be 
found in abundance at Sherle Wagner. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 












SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 
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The Colonial Cities of Mexico 


STEP INTO 
THE PAGES OF HISTORY 


Call now for your FREE 
“Step-by-Step” Guide. 
Eighteen tours that explore 
the early history of the 
Americas. From Morelia 
to Zacatecas, there are 
over 50 Colonial Cities 
in all. So make some 
history of your own. 
Take a Colonial City 
adventure! 

Where It All Began. 
Where It All Begins. 
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Produced in a limited rt) nterior designers. 
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Paris Under Glass 
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surface texture and great lightness. 
Many of the shops took advantage 
of the well-illuminated second story, 
an improvement over the low en- 
tresol floors in the earlier passages, 
which were only good for modest 
apartments. These passages exem- 
plify the dream among progressive 
architects of using new materials 
to enclose entire streets and boule- 
vards, creating uninterrupted shop- 
ping arcades. 

The Passage Jouffroy is still delight- 
ful. Although the Bazar Européen has 
gone, and the dance hall known as 
the Bal Montmartre in its basement, 
there is an exotic air to the shops. 
Previously there was a marionette 
theater and a café-concert, which last- 
ed up until the 1950s. The waxworks 
museum, Musée Grévin, founded in 
1882, opens onto the passage, thus 
providing the one remaining example 
of precinema popular attractions that 
all the passages had to offer. The pas- 
sage also has the typical mix of toy 
and novelty shops, a tearoom and 
food shops, a genuinely lively exten- 
sion to the boulevard. 

To grasp the fickleness of public 
taste and commercial interest, you 
only have to continue through the 
Passage Jouffroy to the Passage Ver- 
deau. This beautiful passage is almost 
deserted, with the exception of lunch- 
time, when the fast-food diners run a 
brisk trade. There are bookstores and 
a wonderfully old-fashioned camera 
shop with some unexpected second- 
hand bargains. 

To step out of the Passage Jouffroy 
into the bustle of the boulevard Mont- 
martre is to measure its fragile mag- 
netism. The McDonald's or the sex 
cinemas will hardly give up their ad- 
vantageous locations on the boule- 
vard for the doubtful benefits of the 
passage. But despite their vulnerabili- 
the ar- 
rival of the railways, the automobile, 





ty to changing circumstances 


the cinema, the complete upheaval of 
the demography of Paris—the pas- 
sages offer to the curious a unique in- 
sight into the past and a revealing 
reflection of the present. 0 
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MAITRES HORLOGERS DEPUIS 1830 


18K GOLD CLASSIQUE COLLECTION 
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Fair Oaks Blvd. at Munroe 511 L Street 
(916) 487-7853 Sacramento, CA (916) 442-9081 






































We've been thinking a lo 








bout longevity lately... 


Peg UP re ci e OP a Re aad 


...and all the people who have been denied it. 
So please help us in the fight against AIDS by 
ordering Stark’s 1993 American Approach to 
Antique Carpets for $50, and we’ll donate that 
$50 to DIFFA. 
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and clients who did not have the chance to live as long. This is why we are dedicating this year’s very special 300 page 
collector’s volume, showcasing some of the world’s finest antique carpets, ensuring that when it comes to birthday’s, all : 


of us have many, many, more. To place your order, please send your check payable to DIFFA/Stark Carpet, c/o 


Stark Carpet, 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 Att. Dept. A. 


Star. 


CARPET 


Atlanta / Boston / Chicago / Cleveland / Dallas / Dania / Houston / Los BUS W MMC UC MPa aN o CaCO ae Lely 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 752-9000 
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DERRY MOORE 





THERE HAS BEEN a real shake-up in the 
London art world over the past sever- 
al years. As one dealer puts it, “Things 
are rough out there.” The market is 
uncertain, Bond Street rents are high 
and going higher, some galleries have 
closed, and it would be reasonable to 
assume that the dealers who work 
from home do so to avoid the over- 





COURTESY ROBERT G. SAWERS LTD. 





ART NOTEBOOK 


An Inside Guide to London’s Private Dealers 
By Elizabeth Lambert 





LEFT: Robert G. Sawers, a dealer in antique books and 18th- to 20th-century Japanese 
prints, paintings and screens, sits before part of a nine-panel fusuma screen. He 
made the raku pot, left, and the haniwa-style head himself. ABOVE: One of a pair of 
circa 1830 Japanese screens by Kiitsu is characteristic of the pieces Sawers carries. 


head. Not so. Even in good times 
there have always been a number of 
thoughtful dealers who have chosen 
to work privately for reasons that 
have more to do with a need for quiet 
and good talk and what makes Lon- 
don unique—a certain quality of life. 
These dealers feel that buying 
should be a private pleasure, not a 


DERRY MOORE 


media event, and in today’s economic 
climate, more and more buyers agree. 
Patterns of buying change. In the 
1950s and 1960s collectors bought 
from dealers and considered the auc- 
tion houses a “wholesale” source and 
out-of-bounds. In the late 1980s buy- 
ers became speculators and felt free— 
often without good advice—to buy 





ABOVE: James Kirkman shows clients contemporary 
works from his Chelsea house. On the mantel are a small 
1944 oil by Lucian Freud and Henry Moore's Animal Head. 
At right is a portrait by Francis Bacon. LEFT: Freud's Pol- 
ly, Barney and Christopher Bramham dates from 1990-91. 
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You hold your 
childs hand when 
she crosses the 
street, you wont 

let her climb to the 
top of the jungle 
gym and you 
make her wear a 
life preserver in 
the kiddie pool. 

















Have we got a minivan for you. 








—1993-—— 
Federal Motor 
Vehicle Car Safety 

Standards. 


We took a very level-headed approach to safety. 





A front stabilizer bar helps keep the Nissan Ques | 





level during cornering or lane changes. 


Think of us as very | 
over-protective parents. 
The Nissan® Quest” is 
one of the few minivans 
to meet 1993 Federal 


passenger-car safety 


standards: 





Front cornering lamps provide added side- 





view illumination when turning at night. 


At Nissan we believe the more durable a 





car 1s, the safer it is. For instance, to test 





ils durability, the Quest logged nearly one By placing the engine 





million miles. weight over the drive | 
wheels, our sophisti- 
cated front-wheel drive 


Nassan Motor Corporation nt ays read the fine print. . . 
And they always wear their s ih dys HU provides added traction. 


























Did we mention the Nissan 


Quest comes with its own 








fala safety lock has 
2 wisely included on 


sliding side door. 


| 
| 
| 
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body guards? Steel side 


door guard beams provide 


reinforcements increase 


body rigidity. 






A few items on the 
Nissan Quest are 
actually designed to 


break down. In a 


added protection in case of a 


side impact. And pullar/roof 


frontal collision, the 
steering column 1s 
designed to collapse 
to help prevent it 
from intruding into 
the passenger 


com partment. 


and third row seats. 





When it aioe to 
braking we didn't stop 
with our power-assisted 
brakes. An optional 


4-wheel anti-lock 


braking system 1s also 





To us concerns about safety are automatic, 
which is why we've included front automatic 
motorized shoulder belts. And 3-point seat 


belts are found in outside positions in second 


The New Nissan 
Quest 
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Its tame to 
expect more from 


a minivan: 





























Drive a Quest — 
by remote control. 
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All you need to drive the new 
Nissan Quest minivan is a VCR. 


Return the coupon or call 





1-800-NISSAN-3 and welll send 


you Quest Drive. An exciting Yes. Please send me a free 


Quest Drive videotape. 
driving experience on video- 
Name 


tape featuring remarkable 


Address 


innovations your whole 





family will enjoy. Free. City/State/Zip 








They are (make, model, year): 


( ) | 
| 
But, hurry. These Phone | 
| | 
: : | 
tapes may go faster than We have (number) vehicles. 
| 
| 


the minivan itself. 





The vehicles I am considering 


A include (make, model, year): 
The New Nissan 


‘ ) l les i 


For additional information, please | 
call 1-800-NISSAN-3, ext. 101. 





Quest Drive, c/o PCCI 
P.O. Box 91-1190 
from ami Commerce, CA 90091-1190 
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©1992 AT&T 


Video Phone 











Actual size. Actual image. 


LOOK IN ON GRANDMA. 





Introducing the all-new AT&T 
VideoPhone. Just plug it in. You'll never 
look at phone calls the same way again. 


If words alone can't describe how 
you feel about your family, we suggest 
you try a very moving picture. 





Call 1 800 437-9504 for the location of your Alal 


nearest AT&T Phone Center or other fine retailer. 
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FORCE @EEECTORS 


Maxim and Martha Karolik—Boston’s Legendary Patrons of American Art 


By Carol Troyen 





ANTIQUITIES 


COURTESY SOCIETY FOR 


Between 1938 and 1962, Maxim and Martha 
Karolik donated their collections of American 
art and antiques to the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. ABOVE: Their house in Newport was 
designed by Martha’s cousin Ogden Codman, Jr. 






“It is a 


gift not for the glorification of the 
donors, not for the enrichment of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, not for the elite and sophisticat- 
ed in art, but for the common people of the 
nation,” wrote Maxim Karolik (above right). 


BELOW: With mid-19th-century paintings such as Fitz Hugh Lane's Owl’s Head, 
Penobscot Bay, Maine, Karolik redeemed what was considered a barren period in 
American art. “Five hundred years from now,” he wrote, “this collection will serve 
to show the beginning and the growth of American landscape and genre painting.” 
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BOSTON’S PATRONS of the arts tend to 


come with impeccable pedigrees. 
There was Robert Treat Paine II, a di- 
rect descendant of a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, who gave 
the Museum of Fine Arts its arrest- 
ing Degas double portrait, its Post- 
man Joseph Roulin by van Gogh, and 
Cézanne’s portrait of his wife. There 
was Grenville L. Winthrop, descend- 
ed from the first governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, who became the principal 
benefactor of the Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard. And then there was Maxim 


Karolik, a Russian immigrant born of 7 


Orthodox Jewish parents, whose gifts 
of over two thousand objects elevated 
the Museum of Fine Arts’s high-qual- 
ity provincial collection of American 
art to preeminence in the field. Karo- 
lik and his wife, Martha, now head 
the list of benefactors emblazoned 
on the stone in the entrance of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Maxim and Martha Codman Ka- 
rolik, Boston's premier art-collecting 
team, seemed in the 1920s to be the 
classic ill-assorted couple. She was a 
Brahmin, descended from the Amorys, 


continued on page 76 
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Hearts warm and 
spirits bright, they bore 
but three gifts on 

that cold winter night. 
A grand, golden swan. 
A small, silver bell. 
And the world’s finest 


eros ot-Cen Martell. 


MARTELL 


THE BRRY OF Curistas, 1715. 


Cocnac. LarT Dr MERE“. 



























FOR GOELEGTORS 


Maxim and Martha Karolik—Boston’s Legendary Patrons of American Art 
continued from page 74 





Maxim Karolik bought mid-19th-century American watercolors and draw- 
ings to complement the collection of oil paintings from the same era. 
Within a decade, works by the artists he championed would become mar- 
ketplace rarities. ABOVE: Thomas Moran's Cliffs, Green River, Utah, 1872. 


Ironically, the man the Codman family thought of 
as an upstart adventurer gave them more distinction 
than they'd had in nearly two hundred years. 





Martha Karolik began the first coll \ 
acquiring family antiques. The aim 

wrote, “was to collect the very best Am 
created in the Fine Arts in the 18th and 19) 
centuries.” ABOVE: A Philadelphia high chest, 
circa 1760, exemplifies American Rococo style 


Codmans and Derbys of Boston and 
the North Shore, and was one of the 
richest women in New England. They 
met when the dark, slender and exoti- 
cally handsome Karolik, trained as 
an operatic tenor, performed at one 
of her celebrated dinner parties. He 
sang, she swooned, and shortly after- 
ward they were married, although 
she was seventy years old and he was 
some thirty-five years her junior. Her 
family was not amused; behind his 
back they called Maxim the “musical 
bridegroom” and called the match “an 
outrageous prank of Cupid.” Only 








Of the self-taught artists he loved, Karolik wrote, 
“They sometimes lacked the ability to describe, 
but [that] . . . did not hinder their ability to ex- 
press.” ABOVE: He found Reverend Joseph Moore 


and his Family by Erastus Salisbury Field tacked ~ 


to a wall in the house of a Moore descendant. 


one relative deigned to send the cou- 
ple a wedding gift; instead, Max- 
im and Martha were exiled to Eu- 
rope for a year. When they returned 
they began building their collection 
of American art. Ironically, the man 
the Codman family thought of as an 
upstart adventurer gave them more 
distinction than they’d had in nearly 
two hundred years. 

The Karoliks settled in Martha's 
Bellevue Avenue mansion in New- 
port, which her cousin Ogden Cod- 
man, Jr., the noted architect and 
designer, built for her in 1910. The 
house was decorated in the Colonial 
Revival style and was filled with sil- 
ver, heirloom furniture and twenty 
Siamese cats. By all accounts, Maxim 
was a loyal and attentive husband 
who ultimately won the approval of 
the Codman family and friends. And 
the union was productive: Over the 
course of several decades the couple 
gave birth to three outstanding col- 


LEFT: Martha bought an 1809 demilune com- 
mode by Thomas Seymour from a distant cous- 
in and used it in her own Newport bedroom 
before donating it to the museum in 1923. 


continued on page 78 





FIND A WORLD YOU THOUGHT WAS LOST. 


People were sure they’d never feel that rare sense of satisfaction again. 














Then, they saw that adventure and comfort, 
ruggedness and roominess could still be found. | 
They traded in their old ideas—from trucks to ea 


cramped utility vehicles to costly sedans—for the 





versatility plus sophistication of Explorer. ame HAS 





“Wet High, and back, with 
Today, this is the pushbutton ease. 





most sought-after vehicle in its class. And 
finding that still special world is easier than 


you imagined. 


HA choice of available amenities like leather seating 
) surfaces, an open-air roof, and sound system with CD 
) player let you make this world your world. 














Buckle up—together 
we can save lives 


FIND YOURSELF IN AN EXPLORER. 



















lections of American art, which were 
presented to the Museum of Fine Arts 
between 1938 and 1962. 

The first collection was as patrician 
as Martha herself, and was begun 
shortly after the turn of the century, 
well before she met Maxim. It consist- 
ed of some 275 objects—primarily 
furniture but also paintings, silver, 
glass, needlework and prints—from 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The figures represented in 
this collection (including John Single- 
ton Copley, Duncan Phyfe and John 
Coney) were and are among the most 
respected artists and furniture mak- 
ers for the Colonial aristocracy. Mar- 
tha began collecting by buying back 
family pieces that had been dispersed 
and by coercing relatives to relin- 
quish treasures they had little interest 
in, such as an elaborate Boston secre- 
tary-bookcase from about 1800, the 
legacy of her Amory forebears, and 
an elegant commode by Thomas Sey- 
mour. She acquired the commode 
from a distant cousin, Louisa Lander, 
who was the great-granddaughter of 
the wealthy Salem merchant Elias 
Hasket Derby. Martha paid her im- 
poverished cousin handsomely for 
the chest and used it to furnish her 
own bedroom in Newport before do- 
nating it to the museum in 1923. 

Martha’s initial interest in Ameri- 
can art was both practical and ar- 
chival. She was attracted to such ob- 
jects as the Seymour commode and 
John Singleton Copley’s portrait of 
her ancestor John Amory because 
they would be striking appointments 
in her home and because they were 


artifacts with personal associations. 
Soon, however, her fondness for an- 
tiques began to merge with her sense 
of civic responsibility. In 1922 she 
saved the Oak Hil! ms—a parlor, 
bedroom and dinin, lesioned 


by the Salem architec 
tire in 1801—from the \ 
buying the architecture an. s 
the original furnishings for the 
seum of Fine Arts. 
This was Martha Codman’s first 


FOR COLLECTORS 
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step in becoming a great collector. 
The second was her marriage to Max- 
im, who encouraged her to expand 
her activities beyond recovering an- 
cestral pieces. In the late 1920s she be- 
gan to buy works that were neither 
made locally nor had family connec- 
tions, such as a Chinese Chippendale 
dressing table and an ornate Philadel- 
phia high chest, which the Karoliks 
are reputed to have bought in 1939 
for twelve thousand dollars from a 
Rochester, New York, family. 

In the objects she collected—uni- 
formly elegant, urban and high style 
—Martha Codman Karolik paral- 
leled the pursuits of such legendary 
acquisitors as Henry Ford, Henry FE 
du Pont, Francis P Garvan and John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., whose collections 
reflected the cultural values of their 
times. During the 1920s enthusiasm 
for the Colonial period was at a peak: 
Rockefeller began restoring Colonial 
Williamsburg, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art opened its American Wing, 
Ford bought and refurbished the Way- 
side Inn, and thousands of Americans 
climbed into their Model T’s to go an- 
tiquing on weekends. For the great 


Karolik’s flaunting 
of traditions shocked 
Brahmin collectors. 


collector as well as the junk-store 
browser, pursuing American antiques 
was a way to lay claim to an ancestry 
stretching back to the Mayflower. 

But if the first Karolik collection 
emphasized the values of America’s 
Colonial heritage, the next two—of 
paintings, then of drawings and wa- 
tercolors made between 1800 and 
'875—celebrated the virtues of Jack- 

'1n democracy. And if the first col- 
n came to the Museum of Fine 

a conventional gift in 1938, 

s, reilecting the taste of the 

m, vad a different genesis. 





ifter few years of buying 


Maxim and Martha Karolik—Boston’s Legendary Patrons of American Art 


for his own pleasure, Maxim Karolik 
approached the Museum of Fine Arts 
with the proposition that together 
they build a collection of pre—Civil 
War American paintings for the mu- 
seum. The ground rules would be 
simple: Although Karolik would do 
most of the shopping, the curators 
had the right to refuse any painting 
he proposed for the collection, and al- 
though he would write the checks, 


the objects themselves would never _ 


be owned by the Karoliks but would 
come directly to the museum. 

In this manner, the Museum of Fine 
Arts acquired some of its most fam- 
ous American paintings: Martin John- 
son Heade’s hauntingly romantic The 
Stranded Boat; Fitz Hugh Lane’s wist- 
ful Owl’s Head, Penobscot Bay, Maine; 
William Sidney Mount’s amusing Rus- 
tic Dance after a Sleigh Ride. Though 


Martha retired from active collecting — 


at this point (she would die in 1948, at 
the age of eighty-nine), she remained 
an ardent supporter of her husband's 
activities, repeatedly overruling fami- 
ly recommendations that she tighten 
the purse strings. 

Maxim was indefatigable in his 
pursuit of the objects he championed. 
Having failed to secure from a 1943 
exhibition Thunderstorm over Narra- 
gansett Bay by the then unknown 
Heade, Karolik searched for two 
years before finding a closely related 
work, Approaching Storm: Beach Near 
Newport. Although Karolik had a rep- 
utation as a bargain hunter, he un- 
blinkingly paid ten times the sum for 
which it had been valued in 1926 
when it was last seen—and Approach- 
ing Storm has become the cornerstone 
of his peerless collection of works by 
the American landscape painter. 

On another occasion, Perry Rath- 
bone, then the director of the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, received a call from 
a woman from Sherborn, Massachu- 
setts, who wished to dispose of a fam- 
ily portrait before moving to Florida. 
Rathbone called Maxim, who prompt- 
ly commandeered a truck and drove 
to Sherborn. There Karolik found the 
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Maxim and Martha Karolik—Boston’s Legendary Patrons of American Art 
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famous portrait Reverend Joseph Moore 


and his Family by Erastus Salisbury 


Field. The painting was unframed, 
unstretched—just tacked to the wall. 
He bought it for the museum on the 
spot, and so charmed the owner, 
Moore's great-grandaughter, that she 
threw in the mirror and the two 
Hitchcock chairs shown in the picture. 

Unlike the objects in the first Karo- 
lik collection, the paintings included 
in the second (as well as the watercol- 
ors and drawings that formed the 
third) documented provincial life in 
America. They had been painted for 
the new industrial and merchant 
classes of the early nineteenth centu- 
ry and were relatively inexpensive in 
their day. They were made not by aca- 
demically trained, sophisticated paint- 
ers but by artists who were largely 
self-taught and who achieved only 
modest reputations in their lifetimes. 
By the mid-1940s, works by Bingham, 
Cole, Mount, Heade and Lane, which 
Karolik would specialize in, had all 
but disappeared from public view. 

To a generation raised on Impres- 
sionism, such pictures seemed drab, 
finicky, without style. Karolik de- 
scribed them as “realism with a poetic 


vously to his guest that in Boston gen- 
tlemen didn’t do such things. Karolik 
replied to his companion, “But my 
friend, who ever accused me of being 
a gentleman? I am a tenor!” 

Karolik was a born proselytizer and 
claimed that his pictures were up- 
lifting and ennobling; their idyllic 
presentation of America’s small-town, 
rural past would serve as a regenera- 
tive force in the world. Therefore, 
he argued, such art should not be 
the preserve of a select minority but 
should be for the millions. And so by 
the late 1940s, most of his nineteenth- 
century American paintings were at 
the Museum of Fine Arts; and in 1951 


this collection of forgotten artists 


opened to the public. 
In quality and number, the col- 
lection is extraordinary. There are 


twenty-nine Heades, ten Fitz Hugh 
Lanes, twenty-five works by Albert | 


Bierstadt (including both monumen- 
tal Rocky Mountain landscapes and 
intimate oil sketches), genre scenes by 
Bingham, Mount and Eastman John- 
son. The once unknown figures he 
championed, such as Heade and 
Lane, have pride of place on the mu- 
seum’s walls today. The Karoliks and 


He railed against collectors who pursued only 


“name brands,” 


and said, “Tell me whether the paint- 


ing is good and I will not care who the painter is.” 


touch.” He railed against the collector 
who pursued only “name brands,” 
asserting, “We discarded the motto 
of the fashionable connoisseur: ‘Tell 
me who the painter is and I will tell 
you whether the painting is good.’ 
Our motto is: ‘Tell me whether the 
painting is good and I will not care 
who the painter is.’ ” 

Karolik’s flaunting of traditions— 
both artistic and social—continually 
shocked Brahmin collectors. One con- 
temporary, horrified by Karolik’s in- 
Istence on Wiring his full-length fur 
coat into tht ining room at the au- 


gust Somer lub, whispered ner- 


their collection caused the history of 
American art to be rewritten. 

Over thirty years after their last gift 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, the Karo- 
liks remain a presence in Boston. As 
Maxim Karolik himself wrote, “We all 
know that [our] collection does not 
represent a ‘school.’ Traces of many 
influences may be found in it. But it 
is not necessary to be an expert to 
see that the beauty of the collection 
springs from the roots of this na- 
tion... that it expresses its own id- 
iom, which is definitely American. In 
that idiom, I believe, lies the reason 
for its universal appeal.” 
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“Ym a hardworking boy from Indiana, and I’m engaged in the busi- 
ness of entertaining myself, which enables me to entertain, as 
much as I can, the world,” Cole Porter (right, in a circa 1937 photo- 
graph) once said. He and his wife, Linda Lee Porter (above, in a 
1926 Steichen portrait), kept a house in Paris from 1919 to 1937. 


THE IMPOSING four-story hdtel particuli- 
er the “Coleporteurs” occupied at 13 
rue Monsieur was to be their base in 
the Ville Lumiére for most of their 
lives. Although it would become fa- 
mous as a salon, a meeting place for 
artists, statesmen and royalty, it was 
not their first address in the city. 
When Cole Porter, seated at the pi- 
ano, singing his own songs at the Hé- 
tel Ritz wedding reception of Ethel 
Harriman and Henry Russell in Paris, 


looked up and locked eyes with Lin- 
da Lee in 1918, she alr owned a 
small house at 31 ume and 
kept a suite at tl From 


that evening forw to 
become an ench 
Lee—who wa 
imony millionaires 
port to worldlines 
had a taste for eleg. 
yet know how to achi« 
he was at the time in hi 
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COURTESY ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Porter described their house, at 13 rue Monsieur, as “a come-all-ye for those who knew 
the passwords of art and music.” BELOW: The salon, with its zebra rugs and Art Déco 
furnishings, was the gathering place for luminaries as diverse as Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Rubinstein, Stravinsky, Churchill, Diaghilev, Berlin, Coward, Gershwin and Rodgers. 
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Linda’s style was unique—be it in furnishings, conversation, manner or clothes. 





“TI must play to work and I must work to play. It’s all bound together,” Porter once said. 
ABOVE: The upstairs sitting room was often the setting for small musicales; there, 
Arthur Rubinstein played and Feodor Chaliapin sang. Linda, renowned as a socialite 
and hostess, decorated it to be lively rather than staid, to suit Cole’s popular music. 


ties, he had not written a hit show 
or come into the large inheritance 
that would make life almost too easy 
for him. Linda Lee, tall and blond 
with cerulean-blue eyes, had been 
called the most beautiful woman in 
America a decade before. Now that 
she was over thirty-five, by which 
time one would have expected her 
looks to have faded a bit, she seem- 


ingly had conquered time, for she was 
termed the most beautiful woman in 
the world. 

On the other hand, Porter was 
short and rather bug-eyed and eight 
years younger than Lee, but she was 
charmed by the open-faced good hu- 
mor of the Hoosier farm boy and en- 
chanted by his sassy songs. 

Porter, who had decided to stay on 


in Paris after World War I, was then 
living in a flat off the Place Vendéme. 
He had always been a Francophile— 
perhaps Parisiophile would be a better 


‘word, for he cared not a jot for Pro- 


vence or Burgundy—since he was in 
his teens and had spent his summer 
holidays in the city. His current life- 
style was made possible by a gener- 
ous allowance from his mother over 
the loud disapproval of his grand- 
father, who owned properties in II- 
linois, Ohio, Kentucky and West 
Virginia and wanted Porter to return 
to their hometown of Peru, Indiana, 
to manage the huge real estate hold- 
ings that would one day be his. 

After a two-year courtship and 
their marriage in 1919, Linda sold her 
confining rue de la Baume house, and 
for a quarter of a million dollars (of 
her own money) bought a lavish home 
in the fashionable Invalides quarter, 
where the Eiffel Tower looms in Belle 
Epoque splendor over the wide rési- 
dential streets. The newlyweds then 
moved to rue Monsieur, which has a 
mere dozen large individual houses, 
each with a courtyard. The street is 
only one block long, and still most 
fashionable today. 

Linda’s style was unique—be it in 





“There is alwa ough mone 
beauty,” Porter bi 1. ABOVI 
furnished with Fre: 1 Chink 
her decorating flair, « 
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served in the | ry 
Linda, renown 


to Elsie de Wolfe 


Linda designed Cole's all-white studio so that nothing would dis- 
tract him while he worked. Generally, he sketched his music at 
the piano, then, being left-handed, he would move his chair to 
the square table and transcribe the music into a legible form. 
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COLE PORTER AT 13 RUE MONSIEUIK 








furnishings, conversation, manner or 
clothes. (She personified chic, often 
wearing a simple black dress high- 
lighted by one exquisite piece of jew- 
elry.) So great was her reputation as a 
superb hostess that Elsie de Wolfe, 
who gave up a middling career as an 
actress and became the first twenti- 
eth-century interior decorator, con- 
sulted her in matters of food, wine— 
even furniture. Single-handedly, the 
new Mrs. Cole Porter turned 13 rue 
Monsieur into a showplace. 

When guests first crossed its broad 
circular entrance hall, which was 
done in checkerboard black-and- 
white-marble flooring with imposing 
white-marble columns surrounding 
the curved staircase, they knew it was 
a distinctively designed residence, ex- 
quisitely furnished. 

The salon held a huge ebony Stein- 
way, red-lacquered armchairs cush- 
ioned in white kid leather, with 
cut-velvet sofas dyed to match the an- 
gular Art Déco armchairs. Floor-to- 
ceiling taffeta draperies were lit from 
behind with pinkish lights, and they 
served to banish the frequently lead- 
en Paris sky. But the most startling ob- 
jects in the room were two zebra-skin 
rugs. Continuing in the belief that 
there should be one and only one as- 
tonishing effect in each room, Linda 
had the walls of the large library off 
the salon covered in platinum paper, 
and although it sounds garish today, 
the décor, replete with Chinese scrolls 
and Chippendale furniture, succeed- 
ed in creating the atmosphere she 
was after—one of restful simplicity. 

Certainly 13 rue Monsieur reflected 
Linda, and as Moss Hart put it in his 
autobiography, Act One, “Everything 
and everyone in their house seemed 
to shine and sparkle with a little of 
her own special grace. She was a 
woman of immense delicacy, with an 
enchanting tur) nind, as easily be- 
guiled by a ch ! as a duchess 


and equally at h Soth.” 
If it was her hor primarily 
tailored to the se: tr gifted 


husband and the ! 
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enjoyed. The Porters were extreme-. 


ly social creatures and loved party- 
going and party giving. To this end, 
in one of her first acts upon acquir- 
ing the house, Linda had the huge 
basement cleared out, put in hard- 
wood floors and entirely lined the 
walls with mirrors and banquettes. 
With a bandstand in one corner, the 
room was used solely for large parties 
and dancing. 

Linda, who was a strong believer 
in the adage that form follows func- 
tion, created a pristine study for Cole 
with nothing to distract him from 
his work—except an exotic tree. She 
had imported and planted the tree in 
the center of the courtyard, and Cole 
found it relaxing and drew inspira- 
tion while focusing on it. In order to 
provide sufficient light for him to 
work on his manuscripts, she had re- 
moved the rear wall of the room and 
replaced it with a huge sheet of frost- 
ed glass. But lest her husband be de- 
prived of his inspirational totem, she 
had the center of the pane cut to the 
shape of the tree and filled with clear 


business personalities, but both-Cole 
and Linda eschewed the literati in fa- 
vor of the social and theatrical circles 
Gertrude Stein, Ernest Hemingway 
and_the Scott Fitzgeralds were per- 
sona non grata, while typical Porter 
ean dinner guests might include 


‘Winston Churchill, Fanny Brice, the 


Aga Kahn, Beatrice Lillie, Noél Cow: 
ard, the Rothschilds, Mary Garden 
Arthur Rubinstein, George Gershwit 
and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Sr. 

Cole’s performances were always 
heartily applauded, and occasiona 
one of the invitees—who may not 
have been aware of his private in- 
come—would suggest that he arrange 
to have his amusing or poignant 
works published, whereupon Cole in- 
variably protested that he was not in 
terested in commercial acceptance 
Yet his intimate friends knew that 
wasn’t true, and that he was sending 
songs to agents, just waiting for a 
break on Broadway. 

Because she saw through her hus 
band’s facade and knew how he 
longed for some success with his mu- 


It was there that he wrote his songs, 
polishing those to be performed in the salon 
at one of their soirées. 


glass. Beyond that there was nothing 
to divert Cole from his compositions. 
The unadorned white walls, a white 
grand piano, a white working table, 
a hundred sharpened white pencils 
and a fireplace were all the minimalist 
room contained. 

It was there that he wrote his songs, 
polishing those to be performed— 
sometimes later that same night—in 
the salon at one of their soirées. He 
would sing in his rather high-pitched 
nasal voice to the begowned and 
tuxedoed assemblage after dinner. 

[he Porter salon drew its guests 
from aristocrats, statesmen and show 


sic, Linda tried to help him shift gears 
and break into serious composition in 
the early years of their marriage. She 
went so far as to offer to pay Igor 
Stravinsky to teach Cole composition 
and openly offered a handsome sum 
first to George Bernard Shaw, then 
to John Galsworthy and finally to 
Arnold Bennett if they could come up 
with a libretto her husband might 
turn into an opera. 

Luckily for all future Porterphiles, 
in 1923, after Cole had written his 
only serious extended composition, a 
ballet, Within the Quota, and it had 
been performed with moderate suc- 
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cess at the Théatre des Champs-. 


Elysées, he was to abandon concert 
composition forever. After heeding 
some good advice from Richard 
Rodgers, who very much admired his 
songs, Porter vowed to succeed in the 
world of popular music and spent a 
greater part of each day in his small 
studio. Rodgers and his collaborator, 
Lorenz Hart, were the only Ameri- 
cans who were then turning out the 
kind of urbane and worldly songs 
Cole Porter wrote. 

But even with his renewed indus- 
try, Porter’s road to celebrity was not 
an easy course. Sensitive and unable 
to face rejection, he almost gave up 
his quest for a songwriting career and 
became a dilettante after the Broad- 
way failure of his 1924 show, Green- 
wich Village Follies. His reasons are 
perfectly understandable, for he had 
not grown up—as had so many of his 
contemporaries—in the hard-knock 
world of Tin Pan Alley. Selling his 
songs to artists’ agents and managers 
was demeaning to him. It was easier 
to send them in from the comfort of 
13 rue Monsieur or from one of the 
palazzos in Venice where he and Lin- 
da summered. 

Porter would have to wait four 
years more, until 1928, for the tandem 
success of the Paris-born La Revue des 
Ambassadeurs and the New York pre- 
miere of Paris, which featured “Let's 
Do It.” But the simultaneous success 
of a revue and a risqué song does not 
in itself spell celebrity, and he was to 
mark time for yet another year until 
“What Is This Thing Called Love” 
from Wake Up and Dream became the 
smash hit song that swept both the 
Continent and America in 1929. Actu- 
ally, the Cole Porter name only be- 
came a sophisticated household word 
in 1934, when Anything Goes, with 
five top hit songs, became that year’s 
most successful musical. Soon the ex- 
otic beguines and major-minor fox- 
trots of Cole Porter would be sung 
in boites, cabarets and penthouses 
around the world. By then he was in 
his early forties. 


As his fame heightened, the Porters 
divided their time between New 
York, Venice, Paris, London and Hol- 
lywood, until 1937, when both of 
Cole’s legs were broken in a devas- 
tating riding accident. Even massive 
doses of painkillers were ineffective 


against the torture the surgery and 


resetting of bones caused him. Over 


the years, Porter was to undergo thir- — | 
ty-two additional operations before ¥ 


losing the battle late in his life and be- ~ 
ing forced to have his right leg ampu- 
tated at the hip. 

The only way he found to distance 
himself from the pain was to bury his 
mind in his songwriting or to bake his 
wounded limbs in the sun. Linda re- 
alized that would necessarily entail 
remaining in New York or Holly- 
wood, and feeling it might be years 
before Cole would be able to climb 
stairs again, decided to close 13 rue 7 
Monsieur. She had four vans full of 7 
furniture, silver, crystal, books, paint- 
ings and antiques shipped to New 
York and put into storage. 

Then, in 1939, sensing the coming 
conflict that was to erupt into war and 
the German occupation of Paris, Lin- 
da disposed of their extensive wine 
collection and closed the house com- 
pletely. After the war, when the prop- 
erty once again became hers, she 
turned it over to a private girls’ 
school, all the while hoping one day 
to go back to that legendary existence. 
But it was not to be. 

The world had moved on, taking 
her life and Cole’s mercurial career — 
with it. Linda and Cole rented two 
lofty apartments in the Waldorf Tow- 
ers, owned a beach house in Mali- 
bu and in the East shuttled between 
New York and Williamstown, Mas- 
sachusetts, in the Berkshires. There 
Linda found a two-hundred-acre es- 
tate, Buxton Hill, which she deco- 
rated lovingly with all the furniture — 
she had brought over from rue Mon- 
sieur. She even refurbished the gate- 
keeper's cottage, which became Cole's 
studio. Cole put up a sign outside it — 
proclaiming No Trespassing, and the 
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cottage was to be known by. that 
name ever after. 

Cole Porter followed Anything Goes 
with a string of hits and some flops. 
When he was at his nadir following 
the disasters of Seven Lively Arts 
(1944) and Around the World in 80 Days 


masterwork in 1948, Kiss Me, Kate, 
based on Shakespeare's Taming of the 
Shrew. After that, he was again con- 
sidered “written out” until he pro- 
duced two more smash hits: Can-Can 
in 1953 and Silk Stockings in 1955. 
When Linda died in 1954, Cole dis- 
posed of 13 rue Monsieur, knowing 7 | 
he would never be coming back to 
live in Paris. His love affair with the 
city was over. He complained to his 
friends that the French government 
had never honored him for “I Love 
Paris” or “C’est Magnifique,” songs 


The Cole Porter name 
became a household 
word in 1934, when - 

Anything Goes became 

that year’s most 
successful musical. 





that celebrated France the world over, 
although they had given the Legion 
d’Honneur to some who had con- 
tributed far less. 

Now that he had stopped com- 
posing altogether, he motored every 
weekend to the Berkshire retreat Lin- 
da had found, but he felt uncomfort- 
able in the midst of souvenirs and 
mementos of their life together. Ac- 
cordingly, he had the main house | 
razed, and at tremendous cost moved 
the gatekeeper’s cottage to the high- 
est elevation on the property so that 
he could look out at the trees. And 
who is to say that he did not equate 
the view that spread before his eyes 
at No Trespassing with the magical 
one his beloved Linda had created 
for the all-white studio room in 13 
rue Monsieur? 
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# Attr. Hector 
Guimard, 












10. Heavily § 
I ndfather Clock carved mirror and console 
aed Tiffany. eo ee: 







11. Pair of 7' Tall Bronze 
Torcheres. 
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J 23. Superior Quality 
Walnut 66" Rolltop 
= Desk and Chair. 






carvedin ¢ 
see * deep § 
relief 9 = 


Sinut English Partners Desk with leather top. tall. |i 














25. Finely carved Vict. Etagere 
converted to powder room sink. 











24, Dramatic Bronze doors by Winslow jg Renaissance 
ao ae RaeeGrems Brothers. 6 1/2'x9 aps val 
N or Mantle 
27. Ornate Victorian leaded and Stained Glass Brand ew Mirror. 


Landing Window. 4' x 8' Catalog S 1 5 61x 4'W 


1992 Edition 





28. 30" Tiffany 


—_— Hanger w/ nH 
a 8 8§=— Beautiful , ™ 
eae a Yellow cH, oe 
26. 5pc. Matched ‘sa Crested Amer. Mottied (imme 
Renn. Revival king size ae Suite w/Monumental Armoire. Amber Glass. 






29. Unique Art Deco 3pc. parlor set. 

















A luxury sedan so unique, 
its capable of thought. 


The Mazda 929 [Nomar tpatay Drive up a steep hill, for instance, and youll | 


sedan that thinks like a human. By using the find that the 929 cruise control maintains a | 


steady speed without annoying and | 


unwanted shifts—thanks to its advanced; 


' 
) 
) 


same kind of processes that let you 


make choices and solve puzzles, the 





Mazda 929 can anticipate many things “fuzzy logic” computer, an automotive | 


you want to do. And then do them for you. first. Turn on the windshield wipers when | 


| 
| 
| 


. 
| 





eA enance Plan, cover- 24-hour Roadside Assistance Program. And a 36-month/ i 
ing all sc e fo 1s or 15,000 miles 50,000-mile, no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” limited | 





Air bags are standard for both 
driver and front passenger. 
Also standard is a computer- 
controlled Anti-lock Brake 


ga , System to help you keep con- ; ; 
irains, and the climate control i Soci a cae And help cool the cabin. x So while 


| 


thats a comforting thought. 


q 


eS to automatically turn on youll certainly appreciate the 


j 929's V6 power, its sculpted shape, 


Stumidify the interior. Or park in A é 


| 

| . . . . 

st enough air conditioning to 
; 


and luxuries such as the available 


' 
| 

i 

f 





te sunlight, and an available solar-powered leather-trimmed upholstery,* what you may 
i 


ntilation system knows to activate fans to like most is the way this car thinks. 





j 
i! 





Jarranty. For details on these plans see your dealer. For a free *Seats upholstered in leather except for back side of front seats, bottom cushion 
}rochure on the 929 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. side panels, and other minor areas. ©1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
























































INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID, PN ohesean 4 N. BRADFIELD, ASID 
TEXT BY Ge eee 
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“The house whose interiors we designed is one of six on the family com--» ee 
pound,” explains Geoffrey Bradfield of the retreat south of Mexico City’ 7: 
that he worked on with partner Jay Spectre. “The ranch is several thousand 
acres, including walled gardens, a golf course, two lakes and a private zoo.” 


ne 


Stat | 


ABOVE: “The architecture is a combination of nineteenth-century Normandy and 
Tudor Revival styles,” notes Jay Spectre. The man-made lake bordering the north 
end of the house features a geyser and a waterfall and is often graced by swans. 


“I HAD NEVER worked on a property 
where things were so well planned,” 
says Jay Spectre about a family com- 
pound ona ranch of several thousand 
acres Outside Mexico City. With a 
stable of Arabian horses, a private 
zoo inhabited by rare cats (including 
pumas and panthers), tennis courts, a 
golf course, an indoor pool and a col- 
lection of vintage cars, the ranch has 
the quality of a fairy-tale domain, 
symbolized by the series of half-tim- 
bered Norman¢ fudor Reviv- 
al-style connect« es that make 
up the main house. rly stage 


when Jay and I wer« at the 


house,” says Spectre’s partner, Geof- 
frey Bradfield, “we mentioned to our 
clients that it would be improved by a 
water garden. When we returned two 
weeks later, there was a lake built at 
one end of the house.” 

In fact, the seeming ease and per- 
fection of the interior design work 
came about because of a long rela- 
tionship that has produced trust and 
the highest professional standards on 
both sides. “This is the seventh proj- 


ect we’ve done for the clients,” says 


Bradfield. “They have houses and 
apartments in Colorado, Texas and 
New York City, in addition to their 





“We wanted the interiors to repeat the exterior contrasts,” says Bradfield. 
Mounted on a living room wall is a Mexican landscape. A table made froma 
Roman mosaic stands on a Sultanabad rug. Sofas designed by Spectre and 
Bradfield. In foreground, George III armchairs; at rear, a Georgian wing chair. 
Clarence House sofa suedevand chintz used for pillows and draperies. 





‘At the ranch there is probably 
the finest private collection 
of paintings by Rufino Tamayo in 
the world,” says Jay Spectre. 


principal residence in Mexico City 
and the ranch.” 

Although the husband is an inter- 
national businessman with a hectic 
schedule, he is also a connoisseur and 
collector, and it was through a New 
York dealer in antique porcelain—one 
of his interests—that he and Jay Spec- 
tre first met. “His taste is very wide- 
ranging,” says Spectre, “and each of 
his properties is distinguished by di- 
verse works of art. In the New York 
apartment there is Oriental porcelain 
and several Picassos; in the house 
in Mexico City there is a Toulouse- 
Lautrec, works by Renoir and sculp- 
tures by Henry Moore and Maillol; 
and at the ranch there is probably the 
finest private collection of paintings 
by Rufino Tamayo in the world.” 

When the clients first brought 
Spectre and Bradfield to the ranch, 
they explained that its verdant won- 
ders had been carved out of an arid 
valley. They had put five other houses 
there for different family members 
and wanted to expand the Nor- 
mandy-style cottages that made up 
the main house. “Considering what 

| already been done, everything 


seemed sible,” says Bradfield. 
A i think of when we ap- 
pro ne surrounding coun- 
trysi » in the silent 
film . there is sud- 
denly playing, 


peacocks rs, and 


uy 


the subtitle says ‘Pleasure Garden.’ 

“The workmanship all over the 
grounds is extraordinary,” notes Spec- 
tre. “The roads are cobblestone, and 
stonemasons trained in a European 
craft centuries old hewed the stone 
for the house on the site.” 

When it came to doing the inte- 
riors, “we wanted to have the same 
surprises and contrasts as there were 
outside,” says Geoffrey Bradfield, “so 
we introducea luxurious textures 
against stone and wood.” In the living 
room, for instance, there are two low 
tables made from fourth-century B.c. 
Roman mosaics, Georgian mahogany 
chairs, suede sofas designed by Spec- 
tre and Bradfield, and Sultanabad 
and Ushak rugs-—each with a blue 
background in the shade particularly 
favored by the wife. 

The dining room, which the de- 
signers added to the original house, 
has the rough plaster, exposed beams 
and hand-hewn stone arch character- 
istic of the rest of the house, and it 
features the peaked timbered roof of 
a Tudor banquet hall as well. Con- 
trasting with the rustic vigor of the 
room is the carving on the Jacobean 
Revival dining chairs, a Persian rug 
and two Tamayo paintings. 

Examples of the whimsy that the 
designers subtly emphasized are 
found in the wine cellar and the 
breakfast room. The wine cellar, home 
to a large and sophisticated collection 
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dining room is emphasized by dark-stained 
1 circa 1890 French brass chandelier. Sur- 
bean Revival chairs. Rufino Tamayo’s 
stry fabric. Heriz-patterned carpet. 
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“While comfort was foremost in our thinking, there is such mag- 
ic on the ranch, we wanted to create the same feeling inside,” 
Bradfield says. OPPOSITE: Hombre Riendo, 1956, by Rufino 
Tamayo is displayed above the fireplace in the master bedroom. 


of vintages, is furnished with a table 
and chairs of the nineteenth-century 
Black Forest style, alive with hand- 
| carved bears and faux branches. “It’s a 
j room where they can come to choose 
the wine they'll have with dinner,” 
| Bradfield explains. “Or they may 
| want to spend time there after din- 
ner—it’s not just a storeroom.” The 
| breakfast room, which overlooks a 


terrace jutting out into the lake at the 
north end of the house, sports a rug 
on which leopards and other jungle 
animals prowl through foliage, de- 
signed by Jay Spectre in homage to 
the family zoo on the ranch. 

The playfulness of the design re- 
flects what the owners and their chil- 
dren experience every day of their lives. 
“These people may call us when they 


ABOVE: “The main deck off the breakfast roo 
lake, offering a quite romantic view,” says Bradfield. “Our cli- 
ents often enjoy having alfresco breakfast and lunch there.” T] 

floral print on the balloon shade is from Stroheim & Romann. 


xtends onto the 


come to New York and say, ‘Join us! 
We're going out to dinner; there are 
twenty-four of us,” says Bradfield. 
“They always make you feel that 
you're welcome.” But the last word on 
how his clients live is left to Jay Spec- 
tre. “I asked the wife on her birthday 
what she most wanted,” he recounts, 
“and she answered simply, ‘I want 
nothing to change.’ ” 1 


“We introduced luxurious textures against stone and wood.” 








Lightness of Being 


Clean Lines and Bright Spaces Distinguish a Southern California House 


ARCHITECTURE BY JAMES E. DOLENA INTERIOR DESIGN BY CRAIG WRIGHT 
TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


“It’s a si nd shades of gray,” says Craig Wright, the Los 
Angeles riors of a 1930s James E. Dolena house for 
Judi and | California. ABOVE: “The entrance hall is an 
uncluttered Vi staircase that acts as sculpture,” says 
Wright. Below ist 1 1990 standing figure by Manuel Neri. 





BELOW: “We used a combination of Art Dé- 
co, Biedermeier and Oriental antiques, juxta- 
posed with contemporary art,” says Wright. 
David Hockney’s Celia in a Polka Dot Dress, 
1980, hangs above the Dolena-designed chim- 
neypiece. Accenting the room are Syrian ce- 
ramics, on the mantel, and Egyptian bronzes, 
right—all from Craig Wright's shop, Quatrain. 


DECORATING IS A discipline of diplo- 
macy. Craig Wright demonstrated his 
finesse when, over the course of three 
years, he designed the interior of 
the same residence for two different 
clients in two contrasting styles. “It 
was wonderful but quite a challenge,” 


he says. “The clients were friends, and 
[ knew they would compare results. It 
was very political.” 

Located in the Brentwood area of 
Los Angeles, the house is a Georgian 
Revival that Los Angeles architect 


James E. Dolena designed for himself 





in the 1930s. Dolena is remembered 
for some splendid residences, includ- 
ing the Conrad Hilton estate, Casa 
Encantada in Bel-Air (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1987)—now owned 
by David Murdock—and the Los An- 
geles landmark Farmers Market. 

Mark and Marcie Feldman bought 
the house in 1987 and encouraged 
Wright's desire to emphasize its glam- 
our (see Architectural Digest, Septem- 
ber 1990). When the clients decided to 
move, their friends Bruce and Judi 
Stern offered to buy it and asked 
Wright to redo the interior. Where 
the Feldmans had wanted coffered 
mahogany ceilings, patterned rugs 
and ornate European and Chinese an- 
tiques—the trademark style Wright 
has developed through his antiques 
showroom, Quatrain, in West Hol- 
lywood—the Sterns wanted a more 
modern look. “I had my own ideas of 
what the house should look like,” re- 
calls Judi Stern. “I thought the archi- 
tecture spoke a lot, and it didn’t need 
an overabundance of furniture. It 
needed special pieces.” 

For Wright, the situation demanded 
ambassadorial skill. The two couples 
were not only friends, they were 
competitors in the clothing manufac- 
turing business. Wright even found 
himself traveling with both couples 
on a buying excursion to Paris. “It was 
very confusing,” he says. 

Coincidentally, the Stern project 
came at a time when Wright himself 
was changing from a “proper, serious, 
traditional” style to one that was 
“younger and more fun.” “Although 
he hadn’t done a house like this, I 
trusted him,” explains Judi Stern. “I 
didn’t want a house full of contempo- 
rary things, I wanted a contemporary 
house with antiques and a look that 

> bright and light.” 


1ccomplish that, Wright modi- 


fied the palette to white, black and 
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gray. “Judi gravitated toward that,” he 
says. “It’s something I wouldn't have 
done originally, but it fell into place 
naturally.” Wright cleared out the 
house so that he could work from a 
clean slate—bleaching the wood 
floors, painting the ceilings white 
and removing some walls in the mas- 
ter bedroom. 

The Sterns had collected contem- 
porary art for many years and had 
come to appreciate the spare, open 
conditions that its presentation often 
requires. Dolena’s twelve-foot-high 
living room became an ideal back- 
ground for a series of lithographs 


by Cy Twombly. The silk-upholstered 
furniture, black-lacquered low tables 
and grand piano support the subtlety 
of the art. “Everything was chosen for 
its shape,” points out Wright. 

In the adjacent entrance hall stands 
a Manuel Neri figure, around which 
curves a new Art Déco-style banister 
that enhances the stairwell. At the far 
end of the space are a Chinese root- 
wood armchair and an eighteenth- 
century Chinese altar table. “I do all 
the buying for Quatrain, and my 
clients get the advantage of that,” 
says Wright. “I travel to New York, 
London, Rome, Paris and elsewhere, 





BELOW: Opening onto the garden, the club room features an Art Moderne-inspired low 
table and striped sofas. Jasper Johns’s 1978 lithograph Dutch Wives II is above a French 
stone chimneypiece that was added by Wright. An Art Déco vase rests on the table. 
The chimneypiece and the 19th-century Japanese bronze bull atop it are from Quatrain. 


ABOVE: Working with Judi Stern, the designer un- 
covered furnishings that would complement the 
residents’ contemporary art. “J like to stir it up a bit,” 
says Wright. “That’s where I am at the moment.” 
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| “The contemporary pieces we used were inspired by Art Déco.” 
| 


i thought of each piece of furniture as being sculpted,” says Wright. The black dining chairs were fashioned after ones by Jean-Michel Frank. 
Providing the background for the torchéres and a dining table that was designed by Wright are Kangxi-period lacquered coromandel screens. 








and | take photographs of everything 
I like. | keep them in a book, and some 
things, like the altar table, are avail- 
able for years waiting for the right 
client. That piece is so rare that with- 
out the record book it would have 
been hard to find.” 

The entrance hall gives onto the 
dining room, in which the furnish- 
ings are treated as sculpture. The ad- 
jacent club room was transformed 
into a sunny space, with French doors 
that open onto the garden. French 
armchairs are set off by an unusual 
black-lacquered Chinese armoire that 
conceals the television. The standing 
lamps are Giacometti reproductions 
complemented by the Egyptian antiq- 
uities on the bar. “The house is all 
done as counterpoint,” says Wright. 
“But there's an odd thread of continu- 
ity, since the contemporary pieces we 
used were inspired by Art Déco.” 

Indeed, Oriental and Middle East- 


ABOVE: “We put in k granite and hardwood fl 


says Wright of the li, 
We worked around 


led master bath 


ern art influenced the artists and 
designers who originated Art Déco, 
which served as the basis for stream- 
lined modernity. There is a historical 
as well as a visual link between these 
disparate styles, and Wright, who 
studied art history and architecture at 
USC and UCLA, was certainly aware 
of the connections. “Early on, I as- 
pired to an academic life, but | like to 
work with people. Intellectually I felt 
pulled toward art history, but person- 
ally I received so much more joy from 
decorating and working with people. 
I’m having more fun.” 

Outside, the prevailing colors have 
been extended to the flowers: White 
roses border the pool, white garde- 
nias bloom in the window boxes. Do- 
lena’s original garden shed, which has 
the same quirky Regency-style cop- 
per roof used at Farmers Market, was 
remodeled as a poolhouse. 

Wright made additional modifica- 
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rs to give it a cleaner look,” 


Hyena: The Waves II is by Frank Stella. 
windows to increase the feeling of a garden.” 


BELOW: In the master bedroom, a Bieder- 
meier commode and table flank the ebonized 
bentwood bed designed by Wright. “We want- 
ed a 1930s king-size version of a Ruhlmann- 
like bed, but none were ever made,” he notes. 
Over the stone fireplace is Celia Smoking, 1973, 
by David Hockney; on the table are Chinese 
tomb figures. Reading lamps are from Cassella. 
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tions upstairs in the master bedroom, 
wwhere he removed bookcases and put 
I, windows on either side of a stone 
lfireplace. A seldom-used balcony was 
converted into a walk-in closet. He 
also designed the bentwood bed and 
found a craftsman in New York who 
‘still had the presses to produce it. “I 


wanted a good bed. You can always 
tell the difference between wood and 
lacquer. Whenever you cheat, you can 
feel it,” Wright explains. “It’s difficult 
to make furniture that doesn’t look 
tricky. It’s hard to get it neutral 
enough.” A Chinese cabinet is anoth- 
er triumph of his organized system of 


buying. “It was on the market for five 
years when we got it.” 

Reflecting on the past year of ne- 
gotiations with his new and old cli- 
ents, Wright sighs with relief, but he’s 
noticeably pleased with the results. 
Shaking his head, he marvels, “How it 
all worked out, I don’t know.” [ 
































To Robert Dirstein, the 18th century is the “epitome” of interior design, and he planned his town house in Toronto to 
reflect the spirit of the era. “It was a time when everything was refined and perfectly scaled,” he says. ABOVE: In the en- 
trance hall is an Edwardian oil by John da Costa. New York artist Robert Jackson painted the walls in a stone-block design. 
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Period Details Define a 1920s Residence 
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)) AT SOME POINT during every season of 


the year, a crackling fire glows com- 
fortingly in one of the fireplaces of 
Robert Dirstein’s Toronto town house. 
Chilly winds can suddenly whip 


across the city, and from the shores of 


Lake Ontario to the bustling down- 
town shopping malls, pedestrians can 
be seen hurrying for buses, taxis and 
subway stations. 

Situated near Yonge Street, one of 
Toronto's main business and traffic ar- 
teries, the Dirstein residence nestles 


| quietly, an oasis for both owner and 


visitor. “It was originally a Georgian- 


_ style mansion built in the 1920s,” says 


| Dirstein, who has for over four de- 


cades built a solid reputation as an 
interior designer with a particular 
affinity for eighteenth-century furni- 
ture and objects. “When the mansion 


RIGHT: An Oriental lacquered screen unfolds 
behind a Hepplewhite settee in the living 
room. “It’s the single dark piece in the room,” 
says Dirstein. “It anchors the space.” Clarence 
House damask covers the chair and ottoman. 


BELOW: Dirstein made the 20-by-30-foot liv- 
ing room more intimate with rich fabrics. “The 
eighteenth-century wheelback chairs add a 
sculptural touch,” he notes. Oil is 18th-centu- 
ry French. Savonnerie-style carpet is Spanish. 
Brunschwig & Fils wall and drapery fabrics. 
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Oak boiserie lines the library. “It’s a refuge,” says pyres bust of Aristotle dominates the 
Louis XVI-style secretaire. Over the Regence commode is an early-20th-century American 
PeeVEMerieaey eRe tr CRORE BAe) ame The table in foreground is from Sotheby's. Brunschwig 
& Fils striped damask. Green linen velvet from Clarence House. Scalamandré drapery trim. 
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An 18th-century oil by Van der Aux is featured in the dining room. “The cove lighting dramatizes the ceiling, which is covered 
with silver-leafed tea paper,” says Dirstein. Chairs from the collection of Nelson Rockefeller join the three-pedestal English table. 
An Italian console supported by carved greyhounds is at right. Aubusson carpet is from the 19th century. Gracie ceiling paper. 


was parceled into three condomini- 
ums, I knew this had to be my next 
Toronto residence,” he recalls. And so 
he brought his experience and exper- 
tise to finishing, redecorating and 
designing the largest unit, a 6,000- 
square-foot, ten-room apartment. Dir- 
stein is no stranger to the Georgian 
style. With his late partner, James 
Robertson, he restored a three-story 
Toronto house built for a woman from 
Savannah, Georgia (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1989). 

A portrait in the ground-floor en- 
trance hall immediately establishes 
the prevailing feeling of warmth and 


elegance. The Glen Walker Sisters by 
English painter John da Costa depicts 
a quartet of formally attired Edwar- 
dian gentlewomen, smiling slightly 
as if they had just shared a private 
joke. They appear proud of their fam- 
ily and their tradition—and perhaps 
of their beauty too—and they are nei- 
ther arch nor coy. 

“The entrance hall was large and 
needed character,” the designer ex- 
plains, “so I brought artist Robert 
Jackson up from New York to hand- 
paint the walls in a stone-block de- 
sign. And, as throughout the town 
house, we added pilasters and had all 


the moldings marbled.” A pair of eigh- 
teenth-century Portuguese carved tor- 
chéres point the way to the staircase 
and the main rooms above. 

Upstairs, light filters through the 
Georgian-style windows, emphasiz- 
ing the ecru and celadon fabrics in 
the amply proportioned living room. 
“I made the space softer by adding 
taffeta draperies and swags, and I 
upholstered the walls in silk dam- 
ask,” explains Dirstein. An Oriental 
lacquered screen, the single dark 
piece, is a dramatic focus for three 
conversation areas. 

An antique marble fireplace and a 





“I knew this hac '» be my next Toronto residence,” Dirstein says. So he broug' 
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A French canopy bed with silver-leafed posts and silk hangings occupies the master bedroom. An English mahogany chest-on- 
chest is in the corner. Beside the fireplace at right is an antique dog’s bed from Paris. The lusters against the mirror are also French. 
The designer covered the walls in hand-painted floral paper from Gracie “to create a feeling of luxury and elegance,” he says. 


Louis XVI-style secretaire highlight 
the oak-paneled library. “There's a 
nice roaring fire there every day in 
winter,” Dirstein points out. “It’s a 
place to read, have music, spend quiet 
time. It’s one of the few compensa- 
tions for spending so much time ina 
cold climate.” 

The formal dining room is envel- 
oped by green damask walls and a 
ceiling of silver-leafed Oriental tea 
paper. Shelves lined with the same 
green damask hold antique botanical- 
patterned platters and tureens, while 
blue-and-white-striped Worcester por- 
celain is set out on the table. 


A green-and-white carpet captures 
southern and westerly light in the 
master bedroom, which is further 
warmed by pieces Dirstein has col- 
lected: a mahogany chest-on-chest, a 
gilt console, a green-lacquered fau- 
teuil, Parisian lusters and a pair of 
Oriental vases on gold stands. 

When he first saw the second bed- 
room, the designer found it cramped, 
and he had one wall lined with mir- 
rored panels and minimized the wall 
and window treatments. The cool se- 
renity of the emerald and celadon fab- 
rics and wallcovering continues there 
too, and so a small guest bedroom 


has become both formal and inviting. 

“I often host receptions, teas and 
dinner parties for charities, and fund- 
raising events for AIDS research and 
in support of music and dance com- 
panies,” says Dirstein. “But the town 
house was created for living and en- 
joying, not merely as a showcase. 
There's room to move about, to set up 
extra tables for large dinners and to 
expand for cocktail parties, as well as 
areas for being alone. Just as it is with 
my clients, so it is with my own resi- 
dence: The design and furnishings 
have to suit a way of life, not merely 
aesthetic taste.” 0) 





experience to finishing and designing the 6,000-square-foot apartment. 




















IN FORTY-FIVE YEARS aS a movie star, 
Richard Widmark has played every 
kind of bad guy, from a cold-eyed kill- 


er to a grizzled cowboy outlaw. He’s 


not a bad guy anymore. Nowadays, at 
his country house in Roxbury, Con- 
necticut, Widmark is mowing ‘em 
down with a tractor instead of with F&F a. ‘ 4,6 vm 
a gun. When he saddles up, it’s to 
mount one of his extra-horsepower 
orange leviathans equipped with cut- 
ting blades sharp enough to termi- 
nate even the toughest weeds with 
extreme prejudice. . . 4 on ma 

Roaring around the forty acres of 
woodland that surround the nine- 
teenth-century barn where he lives 
with his wife, Jean, Widmark is the 
inexorable force of law and order 
against that unruly outlaw, nature, as 
he incinerates villainous tent caterpil- 
lars and tames wild undergrowth in- 
to long rows of perfect, law-abiding 
greensward. Mowing is his magnifi- 
cent obsession. A few years ago when 
a tractor accident almost severed his 
left foot, “the question I asked the 
doctors was not ‘Will I ever act a 
but ‘Will I ever mow again?’ ” he says. 

The stony ridges of the Litchfield 
Hills, where Widmark’s acres perch 
between an orchard and a pasture, 
are at the heart of one of the most 
beautiful landscapes in New England 
and one of the densest communities 
of artistic talent in the country. White- 
steepled villages such as Roxbury 
have been the country refuge of New 
York poets and artists for generations. 
[he Widmarks’ neighbors are Rose 
and William Styron to the east (Wid- 
mark mows their back twenty) and 
Carol and Walter Matthau to the west 
(he mows their field). Arthur Miller 
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house on 40 acres in Roxbury, Connecticut 
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The living room is in the barn, which, when the Widmarks first saw it, was a machine shop with woodworking tools. Jean Wid- 
mark found the dining table, captain's chairs, cricket table, three-legged stools and candelabra in England in 1949 while her hus- 
band was there on location for Night and the City. The lithographs over the fireplace came from Paris. Carpet by Stark. 


Roth and Claire Bloom have a farm- 
house nearby, and the cupboard in 
the Widmarks’ kitchen came from a 
local antiques fair where they had 
been dragged by their friend and 
neighbor Vladimir Horowitz, who be- 
came obsessed with American an- 
tiques during the years he wasn’t 
playing the piano. 

The Widmark house is an expand- 
ed version of the one-room barn they 
bought in 1968 at the suggestion of 
Rose Styron. “Rose is the Perle Mesta 
of Connecticut real estate,” Widmark 
says. “She ci 1nd asked if we 
wanted to buy 1 and twenty 


acres. We boug} he phone.” 


Widmark, who vy Sunrise 
Minnesota, where ! wned a 
general store, alwa ea 


farmer. Acting was just a career he fell 
into, he says, because he had some 
talent and a good teacher. It turned 
out to be a lot of fun and a way to 
make a living; it was also responsible 
for the houseful of gleaming English 
and country French antiques that fur- 
nish the Roxbury barn. 

In 1949, when Darryl E Zanuck 
sent the Widmarks and their daugh- 
ter, Anne, to England for four months 
to shoot Night and the City, Jean took 
their expense money to local shops 
and bought cricket tables, three- 
legged stools and a cobbler’s bench, 
captain's chairs and candelabra. It was 
just after the war, and great pieces 
Weie going for low prices. 

The me a Halloween dance at 
ollege in Illinois. She 


was the daughter of a banker; her 
“costume” was a riding habit. He was 
a scholarship kid so poor that his only 
blue suit was one that his mother had 
dyed for him using an old gray one. 
Widmark remembers that when he 
started to dance, the dye began to run 
and his neck and shirt turned blue. 
But this merchant’s son was also a 
football star and a talented actor, and 
he and Jean were married in 1943, af- 
ter they had both gone to New York to 
pursue acting careers. 

By the time Rose Styron called, the 
Widmarks already had a mill in War- 
ren, Connecticut, and a ranch in Hid- 
den Valley, California. They've been 
shuttling back and forth between 
Connecticut and southern California 
since 1947, when Widmark starred in 


The couple converted the barn’s hayloft into a guest bedroom, but, says Jean Widmark, “guests never want to sleep there because 
it's too hot and the stairs are too steep.” The cobbler’s bench in front of the sofa was also acquired by Jean Widmark in England. 


his first movie thriller, Kiss of Death. 
Jean Widmark gave up her own act- 
ing career when they had their child. 
She is now a writer as well as being 
Widmark’s muse, funniest critic and 
biggest fan, and the designer for their 


series of homes. For the barn, she 
mixed the English furniture with lo- 
cal purchases and French pieces ac- 
quired from a friend in Los Angeles. 
“Being from the Midwest,” Jean Wid- 


* mark says, “we were thunderstruck 


‘the sheer beauty of New Engl 


When the couple first visited Con- 


necticut in the early 1940s, Richard 
Widmark was doing radio drama, col- 
lecting twenty-five dollars for each 
performance on Aunt Jenny’s Real Life 








“Bad guys are easy to play. You can get away with a lot more playing a bad guy than a straight arrow,” says the actor, whose 45- 
year film career has encompassed roles in Kiss of Death, Madigan (on screen and television), Cheyenne Autumn, How the West Was 
Won, Coma and Against All Odds. The reading chair in Widmark’s study is covered in Brunschwig & Fils fabric. Carpet by Stark. 


Stories. A house in Connecticut be- 
came their common dream. “I have 
always been nuts about land and 
houses,” Widmark says. “It feels very 
solid here because of the history, and 
it’s a quiet style of life.” Outside his 
study, the sun falls across the stone 
walls of Jean’s garden and the swoop- 
ing mowed fields beyond. “We've 
lived in California for forty years,” he 


adds, “and we still feel like visitors. 
You alway ink California’s going to 
blow h the next storm. Ev- 
erybod here else and 
every! It’s really 
a cotton 

The fu 
of the mot 


Widmark’s ca 


acting is that too much is made of it,” 
says the man who has starred in more 
than fifty movies. “If you have an ini- 
tial talent, after that it’s 90 percent in- 
stinct. If an actor is too intellectual it 
restricts him. Through the years you 
learn to rely on your instincts.” 

When the Widmarks bought it, the 
barn was a simple machine shop with 
a hayloft. A year later they land- 
scaped and dug a pond for swim- 
ming. Then, in 1973, they had Arthur 
Miller’s carpenter, Perry Burr, build 
them a few more rooms—a kitchen, a 
study and some upstairs bedrooms 
and baths. Their life is as simple as 
that of the pioneers who settled the 
state. Their original twenty acres have 

me forty as they have bought 


fields for Widmark to clear and mow 
and put up garages—one for the cars 
and one for the tractors. “This is the 
industrial area,” Widmark says as he 
strokes one of the big machines, 
equipped with a roll bar and hemmed 
in by hand mowers—for the narrow 
spots, he explains—and extra blades. 
Tanned and fit, Richard Widmark is 
finally the farmer he always wanted 
to be. He is the mower of all he sur- 
veys. Like the mortarless plumb stone 
walls that surround the house and 
the white daisies that grow in the 
niches of rocks that push out of the 
rich soil, Richard and Jean Widmark 
belong in the Connecticut landscape, 
as struck by its stubborn beauty as 
they were when they first saw it. 0 


: Surrounded by a grove of trees below the house is a spring-fed 
1 that the couple dug before adding the kitchen so they would have 
ace to swim. The small pond house is Jean Widmark’s writing studio. 


LEFT: “It's very satisfying, satisfyingly . . . neat,” says Richard Widmark 
of his love of mowing. “It’s about being Swedish and wanting everything 
to be neat and under control,” adds his wife. The actor, on one of his trac- 
tors, mows not only his land but the adjoining acreage of his neighbors, 
who include Rose and William Styron and Carol and Walter Matthau 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHRISTIAN BENAIS 
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New York-based artist Donald Sultan (inset 
opposite) spends part of the year in a 19th- 
century apartment in Paris near the Champs- 
Elysées with his wife, Susan, and their two 
children. OPPOSITE: Morning Glories Jan. 31, 
1990, an aquatint by Sultan, rests beside Ta- 
pis Domino, a carpet he designed, in the gal- 
lerylike main hall. The mirror is Charles X. 


“For all the moldings and the parquetry floors, I 
think of this place as a nineteenth-century loft,” 
notes Sultan. A table in his studio is spread with 
playing cards that he designed. Cards and domi- 
noes adorn his Game Screen, which was produced 
by Lana Jokel and manufactured by Laque D’Argent. 


A SENSUALITY AS RICH and polished as 
his favored vintage Armagnac en- 
livens the apartment that artist Don- 
ald Sultan has chosen for his frequent 
stays in Paris. The amber warmth of 
the parquetry floors and glossy Bie- 
dermeier furniture is caught in large, 
ornate mirrors, mellowing the sump- 
tuous fabrics used throughout the 
well-proportioned rooms. This luxu- 





ry of color and material never over- 
whelms because each detail blends 
into a harmony that has benefited 
from the guidance of both an artist 
and a designer. 

The apartment is just minutes from 
the Champs-Elysées in an area that 
grew during the nineteenth century 
into one of Paris’s most fashionable 
residential districts. In recent times, 
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its proximity to the Champs-Elysées 
has made it more attractive to busi- 
nesses. “It’s just the reverse of SoHo, 
where I live in New York,” explains 
Sultan. “That's a case of commercial 
turned residential. Here, all the build- 
ings used to be made up entirely of 
bourgeois apartments, but nowadays 
they’re full of offices. I like the idea 
of being the lone resident—it gives 
me a great feeling of freedom. I got 
to be here quite by chance, through 
a friend who’d heard about this 
rare apartment for rent. It suited me 
because it has a marvelous loftlike 
space, and in that respect it’s very 
much like SoHo.” 

France has long attracted Sultan, 
his wife, Susan, and their children, 
Frances and Penn, who regularly 
spend their summers in Saint-Tro- 
pez in a house that once belonged 
to Postimpressionist painter Paul Si- 
gnac. Sultan has had numerous ex- 


LEFT: French designer Christian Benais, who 
worked with Sultan in decorating the apart- 
ment, fashioned the drapery fabrics in the sa- 
lon, while Sultan made the bronze tiebacks. 
The armchair is 19th-century Russian. The car- 
tonnier by the windows is also 19th century. 


BELOW: Sultan's Oranges June 17, 1991, a work 
in tar, oil and spackle on tile over wood, sits 
on a table in the salon. The chairs and table 
are Biedermeier style, a favorite of the artist's. 
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Two aquatints by Sultan, Morning Glories Feb. 3, 1991, right, and Morning Glories Feb. 5, 1991, flank the fireplace in his studio. The 
French clock and candelabra of blue enamel date from the 1890s. On the table at left is Dominos April 26, 1990, a piece the artist 
created of latex, tar and spackle on tile over wood. At right are three 1991 charcoal-on-paper drawings of oranges by Sultan. 


hibitions in Europe, where his work 
enjoys considerable repute, and he 
feels a natural affinity for the sophis- 
tication of Paris life. “It makes a per- 
fect counterpoint to New York. Living 
here will enable me to develop my 
connections in Europe. It will also 
show my children that the world is 


a much bigger, more interesting place 
than what they’ve seen so far. But 
my real te he apartment and 
for lif well I manage 
to worl ‘lenge of be- 
ing in a ind I think the 
change ial. But only 
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time and the new paintings will tell.” 

Donald Sultan is not only a painter, 
printmaker and sculptor but a creator 
of objects ranging from carpets to 
screens. That range is hinted at in the 
works displayed in the apartment. 
Black flower paintings and prints al- 
ternate with hot-colored images of 
fruit, while the domino motif of a fine 
lacquered screen is taken up again in 
the carpet that runs the length of 
the huge central hall. The pictures 
heighten but also subtly question the 
sensual pleasures evoked by the array 
of fabrics, ripe fruit and decanters of 


wine that seem to accompany Sultan 
wherever he takes up residence. “I 
don’t actually eat fruit,” he says. “But I 
love to paint it because you can make 
images that are lifelike yet filled with 
the ambiguity of objects represented 
in two dimensions. A painting is al- 
ways a struggle between an object 
and the illusion of that object.” 

Sultan had his first one-man show 
in New York in 1977, when he was 
twenty-six. During the 1980s he won 
international recognition, but his 
career and to a large extent the atmo- 
sphere of his paintings—their distinc- 


‘lous loftlike space, and in that respect it’s like SoHo.” 








tive blend of rich decadence and dark 
foreboding—remain closely linked to 
New York. “I think New York is still a 
very stimulating place to be for an 
artist, but I like the idea of being im- 
mersed in another culture, and it will 
be interesting to shuttle between two 
such different cities for a while. All 
the same, I never imagined I'd have a 
place specially decorated for me in 
Paris. | was staying with a friend in 
her chateau in the French country- 
side, and her decorator, Christian Be- 
nais, was there too. I admired what 
Christian had done, so I said to him: 
‘If ever I get a place in France, I’d love 
to have you do it for me.’ ” 

The Paris-based designer is known 
for his ease and inventiveness in com- 
bining periods and styles. “I love new 
horizons and fresh discoveries, and 
the way the people of the nineteenth 
century mixed classical elements with 
the exotic and their own contempo- 
rary style without fear,” Benais says. 
‘And I love the extravagance of the 
nineteenth century—ghastly as it can 
be, marvelous as it often is. Donald’s 
apartment is a classic Parisian exam- 
ple of the early 1900s, with a broad 
hall that runs from one end to the 
other. Lots of Parisian interiors of the 
time were designed on this model, 





BELOW: A pair of Gothic Revival candelabra and a 19th-cen- ABOVE: “I have a passion for the nineteenth century,” says 
tury gilt figural clock join a small reproduction of the Mona Benais, who arrayed the bedroom of the Sultans’ daughter, 
Lisa on the 19th-century fireplace in the master bedroom. Frances, with wall and drapery fabrics of his own design. 


with the reception rooms on one side 
of the hall and the bedrooms on the 
other. Day and night, as it were. 

“T hadn’t worked for an artist be- 
fore,” Benais continues. “And I have 
such respect for artists that I was 





quite daunted about decorating Don- | 
ald Sultan's pied-a-terre. I feel close to 
painters, so I was particularly anxious 





to get a good sense of what Donald 
wanted. It turned out to be much eas- 
ier than Id expected. We spent a lot of 
time together—I can never work for 
someone I haven't gotten to know 
well—and | could see that he had an 
instinct for where things should be | 
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in an interior, how they should look. 





continued on page 196 
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Poetic License 


Tradition Reigns in Cornelia and Martin Bregman’s Manhattan Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN ROBERT MOORE I! TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID PHELPS 
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“When Marty moved to New York from the 
West Coast he changed his aesthetic—from 
contemporary to very English and very tradi- 
tional,” says designer John Robert Moore II 
(right) of film producer Martin Bregman. 
ABOVE: Bregman and his wife, Cornelia. 


“MARTY SAID TO ME, ‘Go ahead, you're 
the director, ” recalls designer John 
Robert Moore II. The Marty issuing 
this directive was no less than Martin 
Bregman, producer of such films as 
Scarface, Serpico, Dog Day Afternoon 
and Sea.of Love. He and his wife, ac- 
tress Cornelia Sharpe (her last film 
was the Bregman-produced Venom), 
had just hired Moore to decorate their 
new ten-room Park Avenue apart- 
ment. Having recently moved from a 
starkly modern setting—‘I’ve never 
felt very permanent in a contempo- 
rary environment,” Martin Bregman 
admits—they were turning to a de- 
signer known for his Continental pot- 
pourri of styles. 

As the apartment was in itself unin- 
teresting, what had to be established 
from the start was an architectural 
mood. The Bregmans and Moore, 
concurring that the look should be 
basically English, picked up and went 




























LEFT: The living room's focal point is a circa 
1780 portrait, Robert Sutton and His Family by 
Thomas Bardwell. A pair of 19th-century Ital- 
ian wall sconces and the crystal-and-ormolu 
lamps are from Nestle. Fabrics for the sofa and 
pillows from Clarence House. Ottoman and 


drapery fabrics, Scalamandré. Carpet, Stark. 
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it’s like a big big lady.” 





“We did all the right shops in town, but we also made the scene at places like Bermondsey market, which starts at four in the 
morning,” says Cornelia Bregman. “We set forth with flashlights, and it couldn’t have been more exciting—it’s the whole idea of 
discovery.” In the pine-paneled library are a 19th-century horse painting by Charles Town and an X-stool with carved and gilded 
rams’ heads. The chintz on the wing chair is by Cowtan & Tout. Sofa leather and drapery fabric and fringe by Clarence House. 


straight to the source. “We spent most 
of a summer in England, acquiring,” 
Moore says. “I’ve always found it 
more effective to take clients into 
shops instead of just showing them 
photographs. I think it’s important 
that they first experience their furni- 
ture in the country it comes from.” 
The mood of the apartment is pal- 
pable the moment the elevator stops 
at the Bregmans’ tiny foyer, which 
imagination and a sense of fantasy 
have succeeded in making richly dra- 
matic. The elevator door, painted to 
look like porphyry, opens onto a faux- 
marbre floor, while overhead a radiat- 
ing mirrored ceiling dizzily reflects a 
Regency rosewood cabinet with a 
painted top. The chandelier is nine- 


teenth-century French and, consist- 
ing as it does of a gilded cage with a 
porcelain parrot inside, trés amusant. 
“It’s nice, when you walk in, to be 
confronted by an element of surprise 
rather than just a plain wall with two 
prints hanging over a chest,” Moore 
says, adding that the high point of 
English style was often some kind of 
exotic folly or eccentric pavilion. 

The English also favor great halls, 
and when Moore has the opportunity 
to work on a hall that’s roomy enough 
to count as actual living space, he 
goes all out to make it livable. He 
brought the Bregmans’ hall to life 
through butterscotch walls and an 
eighteenth-century English mahog- 


. any breakfront stocked with the col- 


lection of books and Spode the couple 
had accumulated. The Bechstein pi- 
ano was something that Moore felt 
would vivify a dead corner of the 
room—in fact, he had no trouble pic- 
turing a pianist at the keyboard, since 
the Bregmans traditionally have one 
on hand at cocktail parties. For— 
make no mistake—this was to be an 
apartment for entertaining. “Cornelia 
and I entertain a lot of the people I do 
business with,” says Martin Bregman, 
and since his biz is show, we're left to 
imagine the likes of Alan Alda, Al Pa- 
cino and Meryl Streep. “Establishing 
how people entertain dictates how 
you make apartments flow,” the de-" 
signer explains. 

Because the living room was to be 
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used for large parties, Moore decided 
to create several little corners for pri- 
vate talk, thereby making the whole 
space work instead of just a fireside 
seating area. “That's where rooms sort 
of fall apart,” he cautions. He always 
builds his rooms around “one won- 
derful thing,” he says, “preferably a 
larger-scale item—it gives you a 
jumping-off point.” Here he started 
with a bureau-secretary emblazoned 
with “some of that mad chinoiserie 
that the English adored.” Not for this 
designer the typical brown British 
room. “I like English furniture to be 
exciting—they took what I call poetic 
license in some of their finest pieces,” 
he maintains. 

An eighteenth-century oil painting 
by Thomas Bardwell, titled Robert 
Sutton and His Family, hangs over the 
sofa—the very essence of indestruc- 
tible English family life and indeed an 
earnest of the permanence that Mar- 
tin Bregman said he yearned for. The 
cream-glazed walls have the nubby 
texture of linen painted and then 
sanded. The room as a whole, all its 
colors warming and melting, has a 
quality of sumptuous serenity. Moore 
kept to a simple palette, with the larg- 
er pieces in light colors so they would 
disappear in scale. “After all,” he ex- 
plains, “a big big sofa becomes more 
obvious if you upholster it in red 
rather than cream—it's like a big big 
lady. That’s why the Queen Mother 
always wears pastels.” 

When one analyzes the overall 
scheme, everything in the room (in 
fact, in the whole apartment) turns 
out to have some pattern. The dam- 
ask of the sofa has a subtle weave; 
some of the pillows are brocade; 
there's a moiré covering on a side 
table; the draperies are strié taffeta; a 
Gainsborough chair is upholstered in 
a patterned Italian cut velvet. “Nature 
is full of pattern,” observes John 


Melchior de Hondecoeter’s Elegant Fowl in a 
Landscape hangs in the dining room, which is 
filled with English mahogany pieces, includ- 
ing a triple-pedestal table, 19th-century chairs 
and a sideboard. Over the side table is a Geor- 
gian mirror from Hyde Park Antiques Fabric 
on chairs by Scalamandré. Carpet by Stark 























RIGHT: A canopy bed in the master bedroom is draped with hand-painted 
silk, from Cowtan & Tout, which is repeated on the valance. ABOVE: Ar- 
ranged on the 18th-century Scotch pine mantel is part of the Bregmans’ col- 
lection of 19th-century English ceramics. Italian tole sconces are from Nesle. 


Robert Moore. “Just pick up any leaf.” 

In the dining room, stippled walls 
the iridescent color of the inside of 
a shell lend depth and dimension. 
A grand eighteenth-century English 
mahogany table, nineteenth-century 


English dining, chai 
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miniature chinoiserie houses with pa- 
godas and bells on top, chiming Chip- 
pendale’s exuberant mood of play. 
Two gilt torchéres sport phoenix birds 
for support. A seventeenth-century 
painting, Elegant Fowl in a Landscape 
by Melchior de Hondecoeter, com- 
pletes the avian picture. 

The paneled library—all Scotch 
pine in the Georgian style—was 
made up in London specially for Mar- 
tin Bregman. “I very rarely come 
in here—this is all his,” says his 

ife. Bregman himself elaborates, 


continued on page 192 
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“The house had to be workable for a large family that entertains 
a great deal,” says interior designer Jarrett Hedborg of a Brent- 
wood, California, residence, which was built by architect Peter 
Choate. ABOVE: Andrew Dasburg’s Home, a circa 1940 oil by Das- 
burg, is displayed in the entrance hall above a sculpture and a 
vase, both by Amalia de Schulthess. RIGHT: Dick Bowman's 
1962 K866 commands the dining room. Persian Bakhtiari rug. 


FINDING THE RIGHT designer can be as difficult as 
meeting the right mate, resulting in similar sorts of 
war stories. Take, for example, the case of a West 
Coast couple. They decided to build a modern struc- 
ture in Brentwood, a fashionable area of west Los 
Angeles, specifically to complement their collection 
of contemporary art. They interviewed several de- 
signers but discovered they were on the wrong track 
when one asserted, “Once we get rid of the art, we 
can really go to work on this house.” 

The wife can laugh about this now because she ul- 
timately found the ideal designer and friend in Jar- 
rett Hedborg. “When we interviewed him, he said, 
‘Tell me where you want the paintings,’ ” she recalls. 

The husband, a business developer from the East 
Coast, and his w writer who grew up in Beverly 
Hills and Brentwood, had lived in a 1925 Spanish- 
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style house in Santa Monica and over the years had 
acquired an extensive selection of paintings and 
drawings. In addition, they had inherited art and 
furniture from their families. “It’s the combination 
that makes it unique,” Hedborg says. “These are peo- 
ple who have a definite visual sensibility. The ques- 
tion became how to display that to best advantage.” 

Hedborg was hired at the blueprint stage, when 
architect Peter Choate was still designing the mod- 
ern but in many ways traditional house. Hedborg 
cites his philosophy regarding architects’ plans: “If it 
works, don’t fix it. | adjusted the plans only slightly. I 
enlarged the living room because I felt it was too 
small for entertaining. I asked, ‘Can two people pass 
each other in the doorway at a party?’ 

“I knew you had to keep the wife's office separate 
but available,” he continues, “so I moved it out of the 
master bedroom and downstairs instead. I try to 
keep a bedroom separate from other areas because 
it’s a refuge. I’m not a fan of bringing work into the 
refuge. We also enlarged the master bedroom because 
I knew it was a luxury of space they would enjoy.” 

The couple opened up their lives to Hedborg, giv- 
ing him a sense of how they really lived. All parties 
involved felt that too often a house doesn’t embrace 
the lifestyle of its owners. Most salient was the fact 
that they had three children who were living at 
home. “We wanted enough rooms so that they could 
be around, be with their friends and be noisy but we 
wouldn't be able to hear them,” the wife says. “We 
use the living and family rooms for the children.” 

The living room is comfortably commodious, with 
tall windows looking onto the gardens. A grand pi- 
ano is topped with dozens of framed family pho- 
tographs. Sofas and chairs upholstered in durable 
silver linen and a pair of wooden chairs covered 
in biscuit leather are aligned to either side of the 
recessed fireplace. A thin, horizontal painting by 
artist Masami Teraoka hangs above the mantel; it 
is flanked by a large yellow canvas by Dick Bow- 
man and a Korean calligraphic painting. Built-in 
shelves hold well-worn volumes of art and fiction 
and small objets d’art. 

The entrance hall features a light wood console 
supporting small works by Amalia de Schulthess be- 
neath an Andrew Dasburg landscape of his Taos, 
New Mexico, house. The hall leads into the gallery, 
which runs parallel to the rear sculpture court and 
connects the living room to the family room at the 
opposite end of the house. There, a comfortable gray 


“The clients had an extensive art collection and antiques,” ex- 
plains Hedborg, “and they wanted things juxtaposed in a more 
contemporary way.” Flanking the living rooms fireplace are 
Dick Bowman's K838, 1960, and a Korean calligraphic painting. 
Above the mantel is Waves in Plex, a canvas by Masami Teraoka. 
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ABOVE: A living room vignette is composed of Hanauma Bay Se- 
ries Video Rental II, a 1984 watercolor by Masami Teraoka, and a 
1978 Chair Series bronze sculpture by Amalia de Schulthess. 


RIGHT: “The residents were adamant about their house having 
a lot of natural light inside,” says Hedborg. “It just floods into the 
family room.” Birds in a Tree, a 1957 oil by H. B. Wilson, is paired 
with a small circa 1955 Marino lithograph. Mimi London table. 


banquette wraps around a log table and faces an 
oversize fireplace. The room, lit by a window wall, is 
hung with a modern abstract canvas by H. B. Wilson 
and a lithograph by Marino. 

The residents frequently invite eight to twenty 
people for dinner, another factor in the design 
of the house. “The wife cooks,” notes Hedborg. 
“Some people just need a kitchen for the caterers, 
but she really entertains. She has four sets of china, 
so the space has a butler’s pantry.” There is also a 
rear staircase leading from the kitchen to the chil- 
dren’s bedrooms upstairs. “The residence is con- 
temporary, but in floor plan it’s a classic American 
house,” says Hedborg. “When there are more than 
two people, rather than having amorphous rooms 
that blend into one another as in most modern hous- 
es, you want separate rooms for separate activities.” 

The dining room was proportioned to accommo- 
date the nineteenth-century English suite of furniture 
that belonged to the wife’s grandmother. Hedborg 
covered the c! in a purple-and-charcoal linen. “We 
took the chai lated them by using the bold 
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graphic fabric as a bridge to the architecture.” The 
colors in the Persian Bakhtiari rug unify the space. 

The upstairs master bedroom is done in white, 
cream and pale peach tones. The room is for relaxing 
and reading, whether lying in bed, sitting in the 
upholstered chairs or lounging on the window 
banquette. “It’s bright without being oppressive,” 
says Hedborg. “There’s a tendency to make houses 
ablaze with skylights.” 

The windows across the rear of the house offer 
views of the gardens, courtyards and swimming pool, 
and fill the house with soft light. Mature sycamore 
and jacaranda trees shade the stepped entrance to 
the gardens, which were designed by landscape ar- 
chitect Raymond Hansen. “The house is intentional- 
ly positioned to have a series of different garden 
spaces,” explains Hedborg, emphasizing another of 
the traditional additions to the design. A vegetable 
garden is tended by the wife, while an English tea 
garden provides blooms for floral arrangements. 
“Tennis courts look like prison exercise yards,” Hed- 
borg opines. The residents had theirs sunk and hid- 
den behind a hedge of trees. 

Despite the cool formality of the grounds, like the 
house, they are clearly designed to meet the needs of 
an active family. “Most houses are built for fictional 
people,” says Jarrett Hedborg. “But houses are cre- 
ative machines for living. This is a contemporary res- 
idence that feels personal.” 














LEFT: “The master bedroom is the couple's retreat from the 
rest of the house. I persuaded them to make it even bigger 
by creating a large sitting area.” At left is a 1962 Lee Mulli- 
can watercolor above a 19th-century English chest. BELOW: 
The rear facade looks out to the pool. Brown Jordan furniture. 
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English Style 
Revamped 


Serena Balfour Breaks 
All the Rules 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SERENA BALFOUR 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“SOMEONE TOLD ME I mustn't use green 
because it clashes with nature—but | 
had already done it. Someone else 
told me I mustn’t use tartan carpet 
for our house in Scotland because it 
, just isn’t done south of Perth—but I 
} already had. Lucky me. I was brought 
| up in America and never heard those 
Pi a ! rules, so they don’t apply to me.” 


P 


Serena Balfour is an American abroad, 
a tradition associated with her great- 
grandmother Consuelo Vanderbilt, who 
was among the first and the greatest 
of them all. But family history also 
tells of return journeys across the At- 
lantic. Consuelo came back to Ameri- 
ca when, after years of fairy-tale 
grandeur and unhappiness with the 
duke of Marlborough, she was hap- 
pily married to Jacques Balsan. And 
Consuelo’s granddaughter moved to 
the United States after World War II 
and lived with her American husband 
and their young daughter, Serena, 
ee) on the Balsans’ estate in Locust Valley. 
ig So it was that Serena Balfour had the 
good fortune to know so well the 
great-grandmother who was but a re- 

mote legend to most Americans. 

“T could draw a plan of that house,” 
she says, “I remember it so well. Even 
at that age I knew Granny had style. 
Her lunches were famous. It was the 
era of white gloves and curtsies when 
introduced, and I would be dressed in 


Vi 


~ “T always do color by eye. I’m not one to go 
around with a handbag full of swatches,” 
says Serena Balfour, who designed the interi- 
ors of her family’s 19th-century London resi- 
dence. LEFT: A collection of heirloom Chinese 
Export porcelain is displayed on the living 
room’s mantel. Colefax and Fowler mirror. 





additions to a fine, solid and substan- 
tial house in a nineteenth-century Lon- 
don square. Grand rooms had become 
little rooms and corridors. She returned : | 
them to their original sizes and put 
details like cornices, fireplaces and 
dados back in place. She also brought 
out her best American courage and de- 
cided not to settle for what was safe. 

Take color. “Dark green was a risk. 
Pastels are easier, because if you get | 
it wrong the color doesn’t come out | 
and hit you, but you'll never make a 
statement if you don’t take a risk.” 

Take gilding. “That really took cour- 
age,” she says. “I had seen gilt cornices 
at Alnwick Castle in Northumber- 
land, but those are huge rooms. It 
was risky transferring the idea here, 
but the ceiling seemed high enough, 
so I took the chance. There comes a 
point in every house when you've got 
to say to yourself, ‘I dare you.’ ” 
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ABOVE: “The living room is warm, welcoming and stimulat- BELOW: “I wanted the dining room to be bright and sparkly,” she 
ing,” says Serena Balfour, who stands before a pair of landscape explains. “There are reflections all around the room, because 
prints. “It was three small rooms when we first moved in. I re- of the black-lacquered table, the glassware and the silver.” Over 
stored the space to its original size. It’s now one main room.” the Victorian-style mantel are two prints by David Roberts. 


that ruddy stuff called organdy and 
sit on telephone books, but I didn’t 
mind. I could even endure fashion- 
ably runny eggs for the first course— 

| there’s nothing yuckier for a child— 

| just to listen to all that wonderful 

conversation. 

| “Later, when Granny had moved to 
Southampton, she had a guesthouse 
that blocked her view, so she bought 

the lot next door and moved it. Then 
she added to it. It got to be a family 
joke. Whenever we came to visit we 
wondered where and what size the 
guesthouse would be this time. 

“That sort of thing taught me that if 
you don’t like something where it is, 
just move it,” she continues. “Any- 
thing is possible. I was doing a house 
in New York and wanted a taller room 
but was told I couldn't raise the ceil 
ing, so I lowered the floor instead. It 
was the most extravagant thin 
ever done. I only had to take « 
few walls in our place here, 
was nothing by comparison.” 

The walls in question had been lat: 
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And take American common sense. 
erena Balfour solves problems not 
vith the predictable but with the prac- 
ical. A radiator built next to the bath 
eans that the entire metal tub absorbs 
armth. Drapery fabric was dyed in 
ea to get just the right color. Life 
is energy and humor and the endless 
ists that her husband, Neil, and their 
ive children tease her about, lists that 
re essential for family life in London, 
in the Balfour country house in Scot- 
land and in their Biarritz residence. 

All three houses are full of friends 
and family, so many that the cooking 
she does so well all takes place on in- 
dustrial ranges. It is a life different 
from those of previous generations, 
when cooking was certainly not on 
the agenda. “Mummy grew up at 
Blenheim and never knew where the 
kitchens were,” she says. “She had no 
need to know, but when she came to 
America she learned quickly enough 
and taught me. 

“Unfortunately, Granny instilled in 
me all the expensive habits—good 
china, sheets, glass,” she adds. “I went 
to live with her for three or four 
months when I was eighteen—that 
was supposed to be like finishing 
school for me. And it was. I remember 
sitting with her one evening after din- 
ner and she asked me which older 
women I most admired. I named two 
and she replied, ‘Darling. One was 
born a lady and became a whore, the 
other was born a whore and became a 
lady. Surely you can do better than 
that.’ I nearly dropped my coffee. I 
had no idea she even knew the word, 
but there she was, an old lady with 
a hearing aid, and as modern and 
amusing as anyone I knew.” 

When Serena went to England for 
her debut at Blenheim, her grandfa- 
ther welcomed her with the words, 
“Harrumph. Suppose y’r Sarah's daugh- 
ter. What's y’r name?” “Of course he 
knew my name,” she says. “He just 
made it a habit to be daunting. At din- 
ner that night the long table was laid 
out for twenty, and he was at one end 
and I was at the other, but even with 
all that Marlborough silver and flow- 
ers between us, he could still see me 















“Comfort, color, happiness—those are what first come to mind when I think of 
our master bedroom.” The 1900 Benjamin Constant portrait is of Consuelo Van- 
derbilt, duchess of Marlborough, who was Serena Balfour’s great-grandmother. 


“Unfortunately, Granny 
instilled in me all the expensive habits— 
good china, sheets, glass.” 


well enough when I picked up a knife 
for the fish course. He bellowed out, 
‘Y’re not in America now, ducky. Here 
y’ eat y’r fish with two forks.’ Fish 
knives were nouveau as far as he was 
concerned, because they were a Vic- 
torian introduction. Despite all that, I 
did love him, and the party was magi- 
cal. All that fuss for a schoolgirl. 
“Blenheim is unforgettable, of course, 
but the real influence on me was 
Granny,” she explains. “I admired 


-her tremendously. Everything I know 


about style I learned from her. She 
loved houses and was probably hap- 
piest when doing one up.” 

Serena Balfour understands that 
pleasure in putting a house to rights. 
“There has almost never been a time 
when I wasn’t decorating a house,” 
she says. “The feeling that the old 
stones are thrilled to hear children 
laughing and to have life again is so 
satisfying. When that happens, then 
I know I've given a house back its 
pride, and that’s what matters.” 1 
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After performing around.the world for 45 years, violin 
virtuoso Ole Bull—the “Paganini of the North’—re- 
turned to his native Norway, where he had.a summer vil- 
la built for his family on the island of Lysgen in 1872. 


RISING FROM THE bluff of an evergreen 
island off Norway’s west coast, an 
onion dome and lacy Moorish arches 
pierce the mist to catch the reflected 
brightness of the roiling clouds. In the 
mountain villages around the ancient 
trad of Bergen, most of the 
stru :, domestic repre 
senté ! agricultural 
conce ois accom- 


plishme 


boasting a veranda of deftly carved 
railings or a smartly gabled roofline 


catches the visitor’s eye, nothing near- 


by rivals the exotic aspect of the 
grand villa perched on its private is- 
land at the mouth of the fjord. 

The notion of a Moorish building of 
Norwegian pine in this remote loca- 
tion is entirely in keeping with the 
nature of its nineteenth-century own- 
er, famed violinist Ole Bull. Like the 


man, the house is an eclectic combi- 
nation of unusual and familiar, flam- 
boyant and sturdy. 

Born in Bergen in 1810, the eldest 
of ten children raised in comfort, Ole 
Bull began to show an interest in mu- 
sic at a very early age. When he was 
five he received his first violin and 
played well almost immediately. At 
eight he could play in string quartets 
at home, and by the time he was nine 
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Ole Bull's 
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Architect Conrad Fredrik van der Lippe incor- 
porated elaborate Moorish tracery, arches and 
spires with popular 19th-century Carpenter 
Gothic motifs. The villa was dubbed Little AF 
hambra, a reference to.its Spanish influence. 


Little Alhambra 


| 
The Virtuoso Musician Composes 
a Moorish Fantasy in Norway 























he had made his debut as a soloist. 
Ole veered away from formal studies 
as an adolescent and devoted his time 
to playing the violin. He was known 
to jump out the school window to 
take long walks in the woods with his 
instrument tucked under his arm. 
When his father sent him to college in 
Oslo in 1828, Ole failed his entrance 
examinations but prospered as a mu- 
sician, becoming conductor of the city 
orchestra at age eighteen. At this time 
the spirit of patriotism was build- 
ing in Norway as a show of defiance 
against the foreign rule that had 
dominated cultural life for hundreds 
of years, first under the Danes, then 
under the Swedes. The young Bull 
contributed to the swell of national- 
ism as it gripped his countrymen and 
eventually became a living symbol of 
the culture that Norway was deter- 
mined to recapture and glorify. Like 
the composer Jean Sibelius in Fin- 
land, Bull coupled great talent with 
an appreciation for his country’s peas- 
ant past and folk music and thus was 
embraced by the common man and 
aficionado alike. 

Ole Bull put Norway on the world 
map musically. In 1835, after a suc- 
cessful European tour, he was invited 
to perform solo at the Paris Opéra, an 
honor previously reserved only for 
Paganini, his idol. Thereafter he was 
received to great acclaim in concerts 
and at royal recitals throughout Eu- 
rope and Russia, and on his first trip 
to the United States, in 1843, he was 
welcomed effusively. An audience 
gave him a standing ovation when he 


finished a concert on three strings af- 
ter one snapped during the perfor- 
mance. He spiritedly incorporated 


“Yankee Doodle” into his repertoire 
to great peals of delight. On a Missis- 
sippi riverboat he knocked flat a 
ruffian who proposed to relieve him 

his diamond-studded bow; the 


) impressed that he offered 


Loca he pierced-wood 
Moor lumns of the 
central Norwegian 
furnish ht uro 


pean pec 
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tuning ae ee ee The woodwork is a splendid show of 


after tw ‘d to a desk in 1868. A por- 


trait of | ‘vle sofa is Norwegian. SKills passed down since the Viking era. 








RIGHT: A flag presented to Bull by the New 
York Philharmonic Society in 1843, on his first 
‘rip to the city, is displayed by family pho- 
‘yographs in another corner. The appliquéd 
chair cover was done by his daughter, Olea. 


—— 


/ Touring internationally for forty- 
five years, Ole Bull was a fiery per- 
ormer and developed a reputation 
for his tall tales, extravagance and 
‘charisma. He had a special affinity 
or America, where he attempted to 
found a Norwegian colony in Penn- 
sylvania in 1852. Always grandiose in 
Jhis visions, Bull was not equally ex- 
pert as a financial planner, and his 
De failed. Among his accom- 
\plishments, however, were the estab- 
lishment of the first national theater 
Jin Norway and the discovery of the 
musical talents of young Edvard 
Grieg. He befriended Franz Liszt, one 
i year his junior, with whom he per- 
: formed in a very fashionable duet. On 
the occasion of his sixty-sixth birth- 
| day he played his violin from the top 
of the great pyramid of Cheops be- 
cause of a promise to the king of Swe- 
den. He was the model for Henrik 
VIbsen’s character Peer Gynt and a 
‘companion of Henry Wadsworth 
| Longfellow, who created a character 
after him in Tales of the Wayside Inn. 
In 1870, at age sixty, Ole Bull mar- 
) ried his second wife—a young Ameri- 
} can named Sara Thorp who was forty 
| years his junior and the daughter of 
a senator and lumber tycoon from 
| Wisconsin. She soon gave birth to a 
| daughter, Olea, and each summer af- 
ter touring, the Bull family returned 
to Norway for renewal and rest. Bull 
| purchased a 175-acre island south of 
) Bergen called Lysgen, and in 1872 he 
decided to build a villa there. Archi- 
tect Conrad Fredrik van der Lippe 
} translated the musician's fantastic 
| visions derived from his extensive 
| travels into a “little Alhambra” that 


continued on page 192 


"Bull his Bowie knife as a memento. 


er 


RIGHT: The master bedroom was located off 
the music room so Bull could work late at 
night. A Russian tapestry hangs near a print 
depicting a battle from Norwegian folklore. 























Antiques: Chess Sets 


The Intricate Art of the Age-Old Board Game 


TEXT BY RICHARD CONNIFF 


FOR PEOPLE WHO don’t play the game, 
chess often seems like a peaceable 
pastime, a bit like crossword puz- 
zles, suggesting intellectual absorp- 
tion and withdrawal from the active 
world. So it may come as a shock 
to discover how thoroughly and di- 
versely the game is imbued with war. 

Or perhaps war is too narrow a 


word. What one finds, on moving be- 
yond the stylized, almost abstract, 
realm of everyday playing pieces, is 
that the more decorative chess sets 
prized by collectors embody the en- 
tire range of intraplanetary conflict: 
Not just Muslim against Sikh, Cos- 
sack against Teuton, Cowboy against 
Indian, but men versus women, air 


versus water, even blondes versus 
brunettes. The battlelike structure of 

the game, combined with the com- 
plete social order of the playing 

pieces, from pawn to king, seems to 

have made chess sets irresistible as 

an outlet for the artistic expression 

of every human rivalry, in almost 

every culture. 

Unusual examples abound: One 


~ lively porcelain chess set coveted by 


collectors comes from postrevolu- 
tionary Russia. It depicts Capitalists 
against Communists, with Death in 
armor appearing as the king on one 
side, against an honest blacksmith 
on the other; pawns in chains line up 
opposite comrade workers carrying 


Chess Set, France (Dieppe), circa 1770. Board: 
ebony and ivory; 34%" x 12". Pieces: bone and 
leather; 3%" high. In the 18th century the sea- 
side town of Dieppe was notable for a school 
of skilled craftsmen who specialized in chess 
sets made of bone. Galerie 13 Rue Jacob, Paris. 
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sickles and sheaves of wheat—“a re- 
freshing change,” one noted writer 
on chess sets comments dryly, “from 
the hackneyed theme of crusaders 
versus infidels.” 

Such variations on a theme fit rea- 
sonably well with the origins of chess 
as a war game, in India in about the 
sixth century. The game pieces at first 
represented the four branches of the 
Indian army: chariots, infantry, caval- 
ry and elephants. 

But these original pieces trans- 
mogrified wildly as chess spread by 
way of Persia and the Arab world. In 
much of Europe, for instance, the 


rook, from the Arabic rukhkh, or char- 
iot, became a medieval tower, possi- 
bly because of confusion with the 
Italian word rocca, for fortress. Else- 
where, perhaps because the Sanskrit 
roca means ship, it took on yet anoth- 
er form. A similar linguistic and iconic 
jumbling turned elephants into fools 
in some places, bishops in others, 
while in still others the displaced ele- 
phants turn up improbably as rooks 
carrying stone towers or square- 
rigged ships upon their backs. 

And yet throughout, as if in testi- 
mony to our universal fellow feeling, 


.the theme of conflict persists: Eigh- 





teenth-century “John” sets depict 
Indian forces against the red-faced 
“John Bull” troops of the East India 
Company. Nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century sets pit Napoleon against the 
duke of Wellington, Frederick the 
Great, Czar Alexander I, an unnamed 
Chinese emperor and a willy-nilly, 
multicultural, time-warp assortment 
of others (a German pottery set also 
shows him reassuringly captive, in a 
tower, on an elephant’s back). In an 
Italian set of the 1930s the invader, 
Benito Mussolini, bears down on 
Ethiopian emperor Haile Selassie. A 
modern Israeli set presents Golda 
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IRA MONTGOMERY 


Chess Set, China, circa 1820. Board: wood and gilt; 
19%" x 19%". Pieces: ivory; 5%" high. A chess set ex- 
ported from China by a sea captain displays tradi- 


Meir as the queen and Moshe Dayan 
as her bishop in confrontation with 
Anwar Sadat. 

For much of its early history, chess 
served the aristocracy as a diver- 
sion from physical combat, or perhaps 
as a form of sublimation: Chess lore 
records numerous games slipping 
over the edge into mayhem, with one 
feudal lord after another using a 
weighty playing piece to bean a rival. 





tional figures representing opposing armies. On the 
reverse is a backgammon board. Loyd-Paxton, Dallas. 


England’s Charles I (subsequently 
checkmated in real life by Cromwell) 
was said to possess a chessboard 
wishfully inscribed, “With these, sub- 
ject and ruler strive without blood- 
shed.” Then as now, the game also 
resonated with psychosexual under- 
currents. An eighteenth-century set 
featuring Russians in Roman costume 
is said, for example, to reflect the 
romantic interests of Catherine the 












































Great, who outfitted her cherished 
Preobrazhensky Guard as centurions. 
Chess pieces survive from as early 
as ninth-century Persia, but for the 
most part collectors are limited to sets 
from the eighteenth century onward. 
In Europe, the game was then being 
played in coffeehouses by the rising 
middle class. Oddly enough, playing 
pieces seem to have become more or- 
nate at the same time chess was be- 
ing democratized. The newly wealthy 
sought out exotic sets to display in cu- 
rio cabinets as a mark of refinement, 
and the burgeoning trade with Africa 
and India helped gratify this demand. 
Ivory pieces with delicately carved 
flags fluttering from tower tops and 
lacy crow’s-nest ornamentation were 
clearly never meant to be banged 
down on a real playing board (or a 
rival's skull). Such sets were in truth 
miniature sculptures. 
At the same time that carving of 


LEFT: Chess Set, Germany, 17th century. Board: 
wood, amber and ivory; 14" x 14". Pieces: am- 
ber; 2%" high. Chess pieces carved from amber, 
the fossil resin found in abundance along the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, were as prized by 
German collectors as those made from ivory 
or coral. Galerie Frangois Antonovich, Paris. 


















ivory chess sets flourished in Asia 
(largely for the export trade) and in 
such European centers as Dieppe and 
the Black Forest region, craftsmen 
}also began to turn out fine pieces 
lin silver, glass, wood and ceramics: 
brightly colored Meissen sets with ro- 

coco details picked out in gilt, for 

example, or a 1783 Wedgwood set 

featuring the contemporary Shake- 
spearean actress Mrs. Sarah Siddons 
as Lady Macbeth. The most coveted 
sets have always been those with the 
greatest detail, where the white king 
is distinguished from the red not 
merely by cinnabar stain, say, but 
at the least by differences in stance 
or facial expression, and where one 
pawn might carry a knife, the next 
continued on page 194 
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THIS PAGE: Chess Set, May Family, Frankfurt-am-Main, circa 1770. Sil- 
ver and gilt; board: 12" square; pieces: 2" high. German nobility in the 
18th century commissioned silver artisans to create chess sets, usually 
depicting military themes. A master silversmith from the May family is 
credited with the parcel-gilt set seen here. S. J. Phillips Ltd., London. 
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‘On Gramercy Park | 


Meditative Spaces for a Wide-Ranging Collection 
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“COLLECTING FOR ME is a personal expe- 
rience, and my interest extends be- 
yond the objects themselves,” says a 
prominent Manhattan doctor. “The 
common denominator has to do with 
quality. When I see something, I’m 
intrigued only if there’s a timeless- 
ness about it.” His Gramercy Park du- 
plex reflects this aesthetic creed, and 
his wide-ranging collection includes 
Roman antiquities, Japanese and Chi- 
nese art and furniture, pre-Colum- 
bian figures and contemporary art. 
The seemingly odd mix is exemplified 
in the living room by a set of sleek 
glass vessels made by Dale Chihuly in 
the eighties placed on a French table 
beside an Egyptian sculpture from 
the seventh century B.c. The doctor 
still owns his first acquisition, a Ro- 
man head that he found in Italy while 
vacationing with his parents when he 
was sixteen. A pair of sixteenth-centu- 
ry Japanese folding screens stretching 
the length of his entrance hall evokes 


RIGHT: In the living room, a 15th-century 
Thai Buddha head rests near Dale Chihuly’s 
1989 Tabak Basket Set, an Egyptian figure of 
Osiris and an Egyptian relief fragment. On 
the wall is Morris Graves’s 1952 Two Ganders. 


ARCHITECTURE BY THOMAS BISHOP AIA, OF RYALL BISHOP PORTER ARCHITECTS 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY EDWARD J. WALKER 


TEXT BY DEBORAH GIMELSON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


a Buddhist temple more than a resi- 
dence in the heart of New York City. 

When the owner first saw the 
apartment, however, he wasn’t im- 
pressed. “The walls were chocolate 
brown,” he says, “which made me de- 
pressed—I didn’t think I could live 
there.” Nevertheless, he returned for 
another look three months later, 
closed the deal—and then settled in 
to renovate with the help of architect 
Thomas Bishop of Ryall Bishop Port- 
er Architects and interior designer 
Edward Walker. 

Bishop’s firm has worked extensive- 


ly for artists and galleries and was at- 
tuned to the client’s preoccupation 
with providing workable space for 
displaying his massive collection. 
“The collection was eclectic enough 
to need a neutral background,” says 
Bishop. “My client didn’t hire me to 
make a statement. We restored some 
architectural details and reconfigured 
the rooms, but the architecture clearly 
remained a backdrop.” 

The apartment had been remod- 
eled in the mid-sixties, with a second 
kitchen added, so the architect un- 
earthed the original plan and used it 


“It's a creative act for me to collect and arrange and live among the art and objects,’ says a Manhattan doctor of the eclectic pieces that 
fill his Gramercy Park apartment. OPPOSITE: The long entrance hall is dominated by 16th-century Momoyama screens, accented by an 
Italian Baroque mirror and a Moroccan rug. ABOVE: “They spent time with me at my apartment, so they knew how I lived and how to 
configure it to meet my needs,” he says of designer Edward Walker, left, and architect Thomas Bishop of Ryall Bishop Porter Architects. 
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as a guide. He removed one kitchen 
and redid another, relocated the din- 
ing room and created two bedrooms. 
“The client’s priority was walls—we 
were continually weighing the value 
of an architectural gesture with the 
need for more wall space,” he says. 

The colors used throughout the 
apartment defer to the collection. 
“The palette is consistent wherever 
you go,” says Edward Walker. “They 
are basically the colors in Chinese 
paintings.” The neutral quietness is 
accentuated by mesh shades that re- 
duce ultraviolet rays but allow a mut- 
ed sense of the park outside. 

The dining room houses some of 
the client’s most prized possessions, 
including a set of seventeenth-cen- 
tury fusuma door panels of crows fly- 
ing Over ocean waves. An Indian statue 
of a mother goddess was acquired at 
Sotheby’s. “When Carlton Rochell, 
head of Indian and Southeast Asian 
Art at the auction house, was still a 
student in art history at New York 
University, he was a trainee at Sothe- 
by’s, and he took me to the warehouse 
and showed me the piece,” says the 
owner. “Even lying prone on the 
warehouse floor, it was magnificent— 
I bought it on the spot.” 

There is also a sideboard topped 
with Sheffield plate candlesticks and 
candelabra, several made by Matthew 
Boulton, Birmingham's most renowned 
manufacturer. The doctor attributes 
his interest in Sheffield plate to art- 
ist Morris Graves, one of his oldest 
friends. “Sheffield plate is copper 
sandwiched between silver,” he ex- 
plains, adding that collectors shied 
away from it since it had less silver. 
“When I started buying it, you could 
find candlesticks for ten dollars a 
pair.” On one wall is a Chinese ances- 
tral portrait of a dowager empress, 


Ming cabinets and Le Corbusier chairs accom- 
panied by 19th-century Chinese stools estab- 
lish the symmetry of the living room. Mother 
and Child in Hollyhock Garden, 1894, by Dora 
Hitz hangs above the Hudson River valley 
stripped-pine fireplace surround. At left is 
Graves's 1955 Hibernation; at right, a 1935 nude 
by Warren Cox. A Han Dynasty tomb figure 
of a musician is displayed by the window. 
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“1 live with things and use them,” the owner says. “Everything is beautiful, tactile—it’s a part of the life of the place.” 
ABOVE: A Ming Dynasty scroll painting is paired with a Ming altar coffer of huanghuali wood, from Sotheby’s, in the 
living room. Atop it are a Chinese Neolithic pottery storage jar and an ancient Roman marble sarcophagus fragment. 


her expression appropriately enig- 
matic, her robes filling out the huge 
: ; : i 

frame. The furniture is also primarily 
Chinese: Of particular note is a set 


of Ming Dynasty huanghuali chairs 
whose subtle curves echo those of the 
crows in the Jap 

Down a long ! ing 


room, which } 

“We knew fron 

we would plac« 
around the perimet« 
the living room, whi 


width of the apartment and direct- 
ly overlooks Gramercy Park. By the 
fireplace is a set of squat leather-cov- 
ered Grand Comfort chairs by Le Cor- 
busier; a Laotian ceremonial drum 
serves as a low table. The Savonnerie 
rugs, mostly Spanish, are in shades of 
ivory and parchment, as are the fac- 
ing chesterfields at the other end of 
tt n. 
om’s most lively piece is a 
ese figure that seems to be danc- 
ner bought it in London in 


the early sixties. No one, it turned out, 
knew exactly what it was—not even 
its purchaser, who knew only that he 
had something unusual. “I went to 
Beijing in 1981,” he says, “and there in 
the National Historical Museum was 
the figure’s mate.” It turned out to be 


OPPOSITE: In the study, a 17th-century Japa- 
nese screen is mounted above an 18th-cen- 
tury Chinese scholar’s table. Elie Nadelman’s 
1930 maquette Woman Walking a Poodle stands 
on the table with a collection of Ming brush 
pots and a 19th-century Indian lotus bowl. 
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“We wanted colors that would draw out the 
.artwork,” Walker says. Flanking the window 
in the guest bedroom are an Italian engraving 
and a 16th-century scroll painting of a Zen 
monk. The screen is 17th-century Japanese. 
Linen on Irish mahogany daybed and chenille 
on Ming ‘chairs from Henry Calvin Fabrics. 


y 








“While we restored detailing and reconfigured rooms, para- 
mount in our design considerations was the need to provide 
a proper new home for the client's collection,” says Bishop. 
ABOVE: A fusuma screen overlooks the dining room. The 
Roman head of Dionysus and the 10th-century Indian figure 
of a mother goddess, by the window, are both from Sotheby's. 


“T couldn't live in a loft,” the doctor says. “I need space to hang 
pictures, and ultimately, I like the intimacy and privacy of 
rooms.” OPPOSITE: Roman Notes, 1970, a set of six lithographs 
by Cy Twombly, dominates the master bedroom. Roman statu- 
ary, including a hand holding a discus, is on the English table. 
Kashmir shawls adorn the bed; Calvin linen on Sheraton settee. 


one of a rare group of musicians from 
| Xian province—its waving hands 
once held, experts think, a drum and 
something to beat it with—and the 
only other example of this quality is in 


the Beijing museum 

The librai n double as a guest 
bedroom and | e doctor says, 
“the most house 
In fact, it tne 


owner most « 

deep-taupe- 

ing asleep, re 
Bishop turn 

landing froma pi 

a prime display 


features a prominent 
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Flemish painting is hung above sever- 
al objects, including a swan decoy 
that plays off the naturalistic setting 
of the canvas. One wall of the landing 
was pushed back to make the space 
more symmetrical, and the hall cabi- 
nets were “just these modern things,” 
3ishop says. They put in moldings 
and brass hardware for compatibility 
with the period details. The shelves 
above them hold everything from 
sreek and Roman sculptures and pre- 
umbian mirrors to Islamic rose- 
bottles and Chinese figures 

vable heads and hands. 
naster bedroom, Oriental 


ishmir shawls share space 


with a set of Cy Twombly prints titled 
Roman Notes that hangs over the bed. 
Art by Morris Graves, both small works 
on paper and major pieces, punctu- 
ates many of the spaces, including a 
hallway filled with drawings from old 
masters to contemporary works. 

“I have different priorities than 
some,” says the doctor. “I'd rather 
have a painting than stock that goes 
up and down and doesn’t feed me 
anything except money. These things 
are rich and enhance one’s life.” He 
considers his collection an integral 
part of his existence. “Collecting is not 
just a hobby,” he says. “It’s a life force 
that gives me energy for my work.” 
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Classic Timepieces That Are Never Out of Date 


DATING FI 

the first po 

bulky they 

from the own 

was not until the 

that the inventi 
miniaturized clockw 
permitted the creation of 
watch, lighter and altogett, 


more compact, and capable 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER FINCH 


worn in a number of different ways. 
Soon men were favoring the classic 
pocket watch. Although these were 
often housed in exquisite cases of 
‘old or silver—those crafted by Abra- 
ham-Louis Breguet, the French watch- 
Ker, are especially admired—they 
lecidedly masculine in charac- 
hetypal examples of the men’s 

ch are the so-called rail- 


From left to right: Wristwatch, Universal Ge- 
neve, Switzerland, circa 1945. Yellow gold. 
The Tri-compax model featured a calendar 
and the moon phases to assist pilots en route. 
Time Will Tell, New York. Wristwatch, Rolex, 
Switzerland, circa 1932. White and yellow 
gold. The Rolex Prince was awarded the Swiss 
government's official timing certificate. Time 
Will Tell, New York. Wristwatch, Hamilton, Unit- 
ed States, circa 1925. Gold. Hamilton's reputa- 
tion began with a series of watches with enam- 
eled bezels, including the Piping Rock model, 
seen here. Kentshire Galleries, Ltd., New York. 


auc 





IGHT: Bracelet Watch, Cartier, France, circa 
930. Platinum and diamonds. Lavish embel- 
shment with gemstones—including jade and 
iamonds—and mother-of-pearl was one of 
re hallmarks of Cartier’s jewelry in the Art 
Déco period. Frances Klein, Beverly Hills. 


AR RIGHT: Wristwatch, Patek Philippe & Co., 
witzerland, 1947. Pink gold. The concave 
ides of Patek Philippe’s successful hourglass 
nodel are typical of the Retro-modern period 
n watchmaking, when curves were generous- 
y employed. Aaron Faber Gallery, New York. 


oad watches relied upon by train 
os in nineteenth-century America. 
Women’s watches, meanwhile, were 
frequently elaborate examples of the 
eo art excused by practical- 
ty. They came in many forms. They 
oe be worn as pins or pendants, 
Jand it was only a matter of time be- 
)fore someone thought of incorporat- 
jing a watch into a bracelet. 
| Surviving examples of the bracelet 
Nwatch suggest that it was known 
jin the late eighteenth century and 
its popularity increased throughout 
ithe nineteenth century. Patek Philippe 
began to manufacture bracelet watch- 
jes in 1868, and other Swiss makers 
began to offer their own versions at 
saround the same time. Most of these 
were women’s watches, but as early as 
jthe 1880s, wristwatches were being 
worn by German naval officers. In the 


\ . . . 
| United States, many men remained bi- 


|) ased against wristwatches for anoth- 

ler three decades, considering them 

} unmasculine. The Great War changed 
all that. In the trenches of the Meuse- 

| Argonne, doughboys discovered that 

| the wristwatch was often more prac- 
tical than the pocket watch. American 
companies like Ingersoll and Elgin re- 
sponded by producing men’s wrist- 
watches, some styles supplied with 

} removable shrapnel covers that re- 
sembled the visors that protected the 
faces of medieval knights. 

The classic period of the wrist- 
watch is relatively brief, running from 
about 1900 to the 1950s, when elec- 
tric, then electronic, watches were 
introduced, transforming the craft 
completely. During that half-century 
or so, however, a handful of the fin- 



















oy w gol tee Revs Fate ate Pare had been aE 
Le 1830, joined forces with master watchmaker 
ie Oe he the ccd 20th apts Demner, New York. 
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ls pices ater Pere Watch, opt. “Le Coultre, Switzerland, circa 
a a ee Gold. As early as 1850, major Swiss watchmakers began ex- 
ges : perimental manufacture of the bracelet watch, which was the 
5 a orto ts wristwatch. Primavera Gallery Inc., New York. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Wristwatch, Vacheron & Constantin, Switzerland, 
1950s. Gold. The firm of Vacheron & Constantin, whose watch 
factory was the first in Geneva, helped to transform the city 
into a stronghold of watch manufacturers. Tourneau, New York. 


)} est watchmakers produced scores of 
magnificent designs—some simply 


told the time, while others offered ad- 
ditional features such as calendars 
and windows displaying the phases 
of the moon. The movements used in 
) such complicated watches employed 
_ as many as thirty-seven jewels, gem- 





stones being used to guarantee the 
longevity of the mechanism. Less 
complex but good-quality movements 
used fifteen to twenty-one jewels. 
The most precise mechanisms were 
certified by Swiss and British author- 
ities, after passing stringent tests, 
and were awarded the right to be 
called chronometers. 


We tend to think of the great wrist- 
watches as being the exclusive pre- 
serve of Swiss manufacturers, and 
certainly companies like Baume & Mer- 
cier, Vacheron & Constantin and Patek 
Philippe deserve their high reputa- 
tions. Yet many fine wristwatches of 
the classic era were made in America 
by companies such as Hamilton, Gru- 
en and Longines. In some instances, 
as with Longines, these generally 
consisted of movements purchased in 
Switzerland that were installed in 
cases designed and manufactured 
in the United States. Gruen had its 
own factory in Switzerland, producing 


“movements such as the famous Cur- 





ABOVE RIGHT: Wristwatch, Longines, Switzerland, 1950s. Gold. 
In addition to its entirely Swiss-made models, Longines pro- 
duced and marketed Swiss movements to be placed in American- 
made cases and sold in the United States. Tourneau, New York. 


vex (permitting a watch that fitted 
the curve of the wrist) for its Cincin- 
nati shop, while also supplying Swiss 
makers like Rolex. Hamilton pro- 
duced high-quality movements in 
America and did not begin buying 
Swiss ébauches until 1952. 

Hamilton was also something of a 
design innovator. In the 1920s, for 
example, the company introduced 
elegant models such as the Spur, 
the Piping Rock and the Coronado, 
which featured enameled bezels (the 
technical name for the frame sur- 
rounding the dial) decorated with 
stylized numerals. At the time, these 


continued on page 194 











1 roduction Values Tamara Asseyev’s Hollywood Hills House | 








FILM AND TELEVISION producer Tamara 
Asseyev is gifted with two talents, 
one for recognizing dramatic stories 
and the other for finding interest- 
ing houses. The first has resulted in 
such movies as Norma Rae (1979), Big 
Wednesday (1978) and I Wanna Hold 
Your Hand (1978), and the second in 
the trio of residences that provide the 
setting for Asseyev’s busy life. “I’ve 
always loved beautiful houses,” she 
explains, “ever since I was a teen- 
ager growing up in South Pasadena, 
when my idea of a fun time was to 
drive to Bel-Air and look at all the 
architecture.” 

Asseyev’s primary residence is a 
1948 John Woolf house in the hills 
above Sunset Boulevard in Los Ange- 
les. Woolf, a graduate of Georgia Tech 
who came to southern California in 
the 1930s, is generally considered to 


Houses are a compelling interest for film and 
television producer Tamara Asseyev (left, in 
her London apartment). Her Los Angeles resi- 
dence is a 1948 house by John Woolf. “It’s my 
second John Woolf,” she says. “It’s larger, but 
it shares similar elegant details with the first.” 


be the progenitor of a distinctly L.A. 
style of architecture known as Hol- 
lywood Regency: “Hollywood” both 
for the people who commissioned it 
(Greta Garbo, Fanny Brice, Clifton 
Webb and Lillian Gish, among others) 
and for the theatrical—or, rather, 
movie-set—flavor of Woolf’s facades; 
“Regency” for its widely mimicked 
design vocabulary, which included 
mansard roofs, elongated front doors 
cut into the roofline, symmetrical 
windows, plain stucco walls, and box- 
like shapes relieved by a piece of trel- 
lis or a length of judiciously placed 
molding. Woolf's houses were a deb- 
onair combination of chateau and 
special effect, and they influenced 
the remodeling of West Hollywood in 
the 1950s and 1960s, when numerous 


OPPOSITE: A 1947 Matisse aquatint hangs on 
the upstairs landing above 19th-century cen- 
tral Asian marriage anklets and a Chinese vase. 
LEFT: In the entrance hall, a Stewart Waltzer 
acrylic joins a steel sculpture by James Wolfe, 
left, and Jung Yong Chaing’s bronze Fragment 2. 
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eyev collects 20th-century art and Asian works; in the living area 
etchings and lithographs by Matisse as well as Chinése porcelains. 
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Spanish-style bungalows were trans- 
formed into mock manors in the ar- 
chitect’s spirit. 

This is Tamara Asseyev’s second 
Woolf house, and she was drawn to it 
as much for its interior as for its 
facade. “I like the high ceilings and 
the details, which are simple but ele- 
gant,” she says. Woolf's inverted plan 
places the master bedroom and the 
living/dining room upstairs to take 
advantage of the views over the city 
and relegates the second bedroom 
and office to the ground floor. Interior 
designer Ralph Webb, “a friend who 
knows my taste,” helped the produc- 
er by arranging her furniture and her 
collections of porcelain and twenti- 
eth-century art. 

“I’m fond of anything Asian,” As- 
seyev says. She dates this interest to 
her friendship with an auctioneer at 
Sotheby's who introduced her to the 
market when Korean and Southeast 
Asian celadons and porcelains “were 
not considered important and could 
therefore be acquired quite reason- 
ably,” she recalls. Gradually, Asseyev 
began to read and study and to spend 
time on the second floor of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London 
—"That was a whole education in it- 
self,” she notes. 

Asseyev’s collection of modern and 
contemporary art also began in 
friendship, in this case with painter 
Kenneth Noland. “T’ll never forget the 
first time I looked at one of his can- 
vases,” she says. “I thought, Gosh, 
stripes, what's so wonderful about 
this? But as our relationship devel- 
oped, and as I looked closer and 
closer, I saw that his paintings were 
really about color. My collection of art 
is mainly by people whose work I 
discovered through Ken—Anthony 
Caro, Stewart Waltzer, Chuck Ar- 
noldi.” And Matisse, who is “Ken’s 
favorite.” For years, every time As- 
seyev was given a start date on a 
movie, she would buy herself a Ma- 
tisse lithograph or etching; a group of 
the artist’s nudes and reclining fig- 
ures now surrounds the fireplace in 
the living area. 

The second point on Asseyev’s 
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Highlighting the master bedroom is a work on paper by Kenneth Noland, who has 
helped Asseyev develop her appreciation for art. The porcelains are mostly Chinese. 


compass is an 1850 adobe in Monte- 
cito, California, which the producer 
bought in 1986. “I grew up with the 
tradition of going away on week- 
ends,” she explains. “And being in the 
movie business, I decided that my life 
would be very dull if I stayed in Los 
Angeles all the time, because I would 
never stop working and everyone I 
knew would be in Hollywood. In 
Montecito, I do everything I don’t 
have time for in Los Angeles,” she 
adds. “I cook, I have guests. I read and 
walk on the beach.” 

The residence that completes the 
circuit is a one-bedroom apartment in 
London’s Eaton Place designed by 
Frank Grill. Why London? “Well, it’s 
one of my favorite cities,” says As- 
seyev, who makes about four trips 
to London every year. “When I was 


working there for months at a time, 
first during the production of the 
1988 miniseries A Shadow on the Sun, I 
used tg spend my weekends looking 
at real estate, and I told myself that if I 
did one more project in England, I’d 
buy a flat—which I did.” 

Asseyev has traveled a long way 
from her first Hollywood job, secre- 
tary to exploitation-film producer and 
director Roger Corman. “I couldn’t 
type and I couldn’t spell,” she remem- 
bers, “but within a few weeks Cor- 
man let me manage the money on the 
movies he was financing, and eventu- 
ally I was an associate producer of The 
Wild Racers for him. Corman was one 
of the few men in Hollywood at the 
time who gave full responsibility to 
women.” Two years later, with Paddy 


* (1970), which she made with the 


Abbey Theatre in Ireland, Asseyev 
moved on to better movies. “I decided 
that if I was going to work so hard to 
come up with the concept and get fi- 
nancing and proper distribution, it 
had better be a project I had strong 
feelings about.” 

I Wanna Hold Your Hand, Robert Ze- 
meckis’s film about a group of teen- 
agers trying to see the Beatles (“I 
was one of them,” Asseyev says wry- 
ly), was an early success, but the 
movie she is most proud of is Martin 
Ritt’s Norma Rae: “Here was a woman 
who had dignity, who overcame her 
lot in life and made something of her- 
self,” she says of the film in which Sal- 
ly Field portrayed a textile worker 
who helped bring a union to her mill. 
‘After my partner and I presented the 
material to Marty, he said to his agent, 
‘Well, those two actresses have a good 
idea,’ ” Asseyev says with a smile. “If 
you were young and attractive, in his 
mind, you had to be an actress.” 

Tamara Asseyev was one of the first 
women in her division (producer) to 
be nominated for an Academy Award 
for Best Picture. “Women have come a 
long way in Hollywood,” she says. 
‘Although men head the studios and 
still control all the financial decisions, 
the main thing that matters today is 
your ideas.” And tenacity, which As- 
seyev considers the one indispensable 
quality for a producer. “You have to 
believe in the material. You have to be 
able to go for long periods without in- 
come. And you have to persevere. 

“It’s not always an easy life,” she 
admits. “But still, I’ve been able to af- 
ford my own beautiful houses and 
see the world and meet interesting 
people and be exposed to all sorts 
of cultures and art. Even when it’s 
tough, as it is these days when fewer 
and fewer stories of quality get pro- 
duced, and even when I regret not 
having a family, which I don’t think I 
could have managed with my career, 
I still feel it’s a wonderful, exciting in- 
dustry. The one thing I wish,” she 
concludes, “is that more movies about 
women were being made. That’s my 
goal for the future—to help put more 
women on the screen.” 1 
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Starting 
Over in 
Georgetown 


Re-creating Federal 
Elements in a 
19th-Century Town House 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
KPF INTERIOR ARCHITECTS 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JON JENSEN 


KPF Interior Architects virtually rebuilt a 19th- 
century row house in Washington, D.C., for 
business executive John N. Palmer and his 
wife, Tine. RIGHT: The brickwork was re- 
stored, a new stoop and brick arched gate 
were added, and a new door, lanterns and or- 
namental metalwork embellish the facade. 


JOHN N. PALMER, Chairman and chief 
executive officer of Mtel, the tele- 
communications company based in 
Jackson, Mississippi, frequently has 
occasion to come to Washington, D.C. 
His subsidiary company, SkyTel, has 
its headquarters in the capital, and 
Palmer decided a few years ago to es- 
tablish a pied-a-terre in Georgetown. 

Although he and his wife, Tine, 
also own homes in Florida and in 
Jamaica, as well as their main resi- 
dence in Jackson, it is the Georgetown 
house that he prefers. There, he says, 
“I have found an escape—it’s an 
unpretentious place, and it’s so tran- 
quil.” He adds that he enjoys enter- 
taining intimate groups in his small, 
charming house. 

Small it is, but it was anything 
but charming when he bought it. 
A red-brick Victorian row house, it 
had been badly remodeled in the 
1960s—nondescript was the adjective 
given it by the New York firm KPF In- 
terior Architects, who were employed 
to work on i| 

“The hor ‘come a Sheet- 
rock box, s ost of its 








ABOVE: Richard Kronick, right, and Dan Stewart oversaw 
the KPF team. “We took John Palmer’s impulses and turned 
them into a classically inspired town house,” says Kronick. 
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‘After having been remodeled, the house had no interior details left, so we redesigned it with a Federal-style town house 
as a model,” Kronick notes. ABOVE: A circa 1795 Federal tabernacle mirror from George Subkoff Antiques hangs in the entrance 
hall. Federal chest and Belgian hall lantern from R. Jorgensen Antiques. Stroheim & Romann wallcovering; Stark carpet runner. 
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In the vibrant living room, No Gossip, an oil by 
Thomas Benjamin Kennington, is mounted 
above the mantel. Pierre Bonnard’s La Fenétre 
Ouverte is near the window. The wallcovering 
is from Brunschwig & Fils, as are the fabrics on 
the chairs and ottoman, from Baker, Knapp 
& Tubbs; drapery fabric from Scalamandré. 
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“While the house is technically Victorian, it’s more embellished,” says Kronick. 
ABOVE: A 1902 Boldini portrait is in the dining room above a Federal sideboard 
from R. Jorgensen Antiques. Regency dining table and chairs from Dixon and Dixon 
of Royal. Scalamandré chair fabric; Houlés drapery trim; Brunschwig & Fils sheers. 


original detail,” says design partner 
Richard Kronick, who headed the 
KPF team with Dan Stewart. “Our 
commission was to take the building, 
gut it and design a more Federal-style 
house.” Thus, the front fagade was 
stripped of paint and the brick was 
cleaned and restored. The front door, 
shutters, stoop, railings, lighting and 
the side gate service entrance were 
added. “The interior is a totally new 
installation,” he continues. “Careful 
study was given to all details, such 






as moldings. Antique mantels were 
purchased and incorporated into 
the design. Though it’s not the Palm- 
ers’ primary residence, he does a 
lot of work there, and he wanted a 
comfortable place.” The upstairs was 
reconfigured to provide en suite guest 
quarters and a master suite that in- 
cludes a library, a bedroom and a 
master bath suite. 

In other words, it is very nearly a 
brand-new house. Yet thanks to the 
skill of the owner and the designers, 
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“LT have private meetings in the library, and Ia 
an oil by Vladmir Novikov, is placed above a fir: tl 
and Oriental porcelains. The lounge chair and 


o come here to read and have quiet time,” says John Palmer. The Cadet, 


a marble surround. Shelves hold Japanese Imari plates and English 
1 Baker, Knapp & Tubbs, are covered in Clarence House fabric. 





doesn’t feel new. Beginning with 
e entrance hall, which features a 
teep, narrow staircase, the house of- 
ers the impression that everything is 
riginal. The upstairs library is John 
almer’s favorite room, with its walls 
aneled in Honduras mahogany. “I 
ave meetings there, but it’s also a 
lace where I can take time out to 
ead a novel instead of business jour- 
als,” he says. Oriental and English 
ntique porcelains collected by Tine 
Palmer stand on the shelves, and over 
he mantel hangs the portrait of a 
ashing little boy in uniform—The 
adet, painted in the early twentieth 
entury by the Russian artist Vladmir 
Novikov. The room is lighted by a 
small Empire-style chandelier, which 
lis perfectly proportioned to the size of 
ithe room. 
The master bedroom and the guest 
bedroom flank the library, and each 
jcontains a wide canopy bed. The 
| guest bedroom gives onto the garden 
and is particularly sunny and cheer- 
ful, for Palmer had requested that the 





}room be “fun, with lots of flowers.” 


) The flowers are everywhere in the 
) multicolor chintz of which the drap- 
| eries, the bed hangings and the bed- 
i covering itself are made. 


At the bottom of the staircase, in 


»| the entrance hall, there is just enough 
} room for a Federal mahogany-and- 
| bird’s-eye-maple chest and a tall mir- 





ror of the same period. The living 
room is off the hall and faces the tree- 
lined street that is typical of George- 
town. The warm red-moiré-lined walls, 
the Regency lusters, the fine New 
York Federal card tables and satin- 
wood tea box, the details of the mold- 
ed cornice and the marble mantel, all 
belie that the house is, according to its 
designer, 95 percent new. 

‘An old classmate of mine, Robert 
Crump, the Memphis antiques dealer, 
made several antiques-buying trips 
for me,” says John Palmer. And while 
Palmer himself found the Regency 
dining table in New Orleans, the din- 
ing room contains a happy mélange 
of the pieces Crump acquired in En- 
gland, Maryland and New England. 
They are a mixture of French and En- 


glish, with a Neoclassical mantel of 
1790 displaying an Empire-style pati- 
nated and gilded clock. The walls, 
covered with a soft yellow fabric, 
form a gentle background, mellow in 
the candlelight. A Boldini portrait of a 
man hangs above the eighteenth-cen- 
tury English sideboard. “It’s my fa- 
vorite piece of art,” says John Palmer. 
“I joke with people and tell them it’s a 
portrait of my grandfather that I’ve 
brought up from Memphis.” 

Just a few yards on, French doors 
open to the garden at the back of the 
house—an English country garden 
on several levels in which some- 
thing is blooming during every sea- 
son. Like the house, it is small and 
very peaceful. No wonder the busy 
executive who owns so many houses 
calls this one “my escape.” 














BELOW: A Sheraton sofa table and a Hepple- 
white-style chair stand in the master bed- 
room. Bedcovering and drapery fabric, Old 
World Weavers; Schumacher wallcovering; 
sheers and bed hanging fabric, Clarence House. 





“Tt was an exciting project to work on,” says 
Kronick, “because there was nothing there to 
begin with, not even a dish.” ABOVE: Projet de 
Costume by Georges Valmier is in the master 
bath. The sconce is from Nesle; Kohler sinks. 
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THE NATIVES OF THE Pacific Northwest Coast Indian 
tribes are famous for potlatch ceremonies that cele- 
brate the joys of acquisition, possession and display. 
The natives of the Upper East Side tribes who live on 
Manhattan’s Park Avenue have very similar rituals. 
This is a story about a passionately acquisitive Park 
Avenue collector, her reluctant husband and the 
Palm Beach architect who used the minimalist 


vocabulary of Le Corbusier to turn a somber four- 
bedroom apartment, dripping with moldings and 
overwhelmed by objects, into a light-filled loft 
space designed to display the couple’s astonishing 
collection of Northwest Coast Indian totems, spirit 
masks, ceremonial rattles and feast bowls. 

The story began twenty-five years ago when 
the acquisitive collector started buying inexpensive 
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: = ia stale Pueblo Indian pottery on a trip to Arizona and fell in 

ye love with native American art. When her sister sent 
her a Northwest Coast Indian mask from a gallery in 


so ys Portland, Oregon, she got hooked on the dark, 
: a . la eS sd totemic forms made by the seven tribes of Indians 


poner who live and fish on the spectacular rugged coast of 
British Columbia and Alaska. Her apartment be- 
came a Park Avenue potlatch as the accumulations of 
her three children and a decade of marriage were 
joined by a growing gathering of feathered spirit 
masks and carved totem poles. Friends refused to 
sleep in the cavelike, dark-green guest bedroom, 
where dozens of ancient spirit faces stared from the 
walls. “I believe in all their magic and all their 
medicine,” she says. “The things have to have the 
spirit of the artist in them, otherwise theyre dead.” 
Her always skeptical husband (“We're like night 
and day—I say yes, he says no”) got dramatic proof 
of this after the couple bought a huge totem titled 
Took Beak. The day it was installed he got a call from 
Joe David, the Nootka Indian carver who had creat- 
ed it with Loren White. David had paddled to Van- 
couver Island from his island in the Pacific to call 
from a phone booth. “Are you the people who 
bought Took Beak?” he asked. “My feet and back 
started to hurt this afternoon—what’s going on?” 
The husband explained that holes had been drilled 
in the totem pole’s back and bottom for installation 
purposes. “Oh, that’s it,” said David, and hung up. 
When architect John Colamarino, who had met 
the couple in Palm Beach, first saw the boxy, crowd- 
ed spaces, he was less than inspired. “I thought, Let's 
just blow the whole thing apart and put it back to- 
gether,” he recalls. “I suggested it to the clients and 
they said okay.” First, Colamarino tore down all the 
walls. The couple were so enthusiastic about the 
renovation that the wife took a sledgehammer to 
her own bedroom. “It was a great catharsis!” she 
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says. Then Colamarino reconstituted the apartment 
around housing for the utilities, the plumbing stacks 
and the electrical risers. What was left became the 
living space. At the same time, he catalogued their 
collections and possessions: the Northwest Coast In- 
dian art, her contemporary studio glass and ceramics 
and her hundreds of personally sacred objects. “We 
catalogued a lot of clothes, too,” Colamarino says. 

The collector loves color, and she thrives on clut- 
ter. Her husband is the opposite. “We called John 
‘the referee,’ ” he remembers. But acting as referee 
was part of the problem as well as part of the solu- 
tion. Colamarino is a minimalist who believes that 
less is more. “I had to be a bit of a diplomat,” he says. 
“When she had to be worn down, I wore her down. 
She would say she wanted blue. I would bring a 
sample of a neutral color with the slightest hint of 
blue, and then we would talk.” 

But Colamarino paid a price. A few of the objects 
that the couple jettisoned from their collections end- 
ed up in his own pristine Palm Beach house. “I see 
the disruption I caused in his life, and I love it!” 
says the wife. “I enjoy nothing more than to meddle 
and change people.” In the meantime, she pleaded 
for space in her walk-in closet where she could keep 
her possessions nearby if not on display. Colamarino 
was firm. “Architecture is about organizing a per- 
son’s life,” he maintains. “I always love to order 
things. I love order and precision.” To delineate 
spaces, he lowered the ceilings, accommodating a 
central air-conditioning system and defining rooms 
with varying heights. He used French limestone to 
pave the floor and dark-blue and red granite for 
countertops, and installed dozens of overhead halo- 
gen lights. The furniture is simple: leather and steel 
in neutral colors. The walls and ceilings are lighter 
shades of pale. 

The resulting space is a dazzling sweep of light 
and air, a muted backdrop punctuated by the wild, 
spooky and colorful Northwest Coast Indian arti- 
facts. The living area is dominated by Took Beak, 
the fierce man-and-bird totem on the west wall, and 
a huge transformation mask in a recess in the wall 
near the black-granite dining table. Carved by Kwa- 
kiutl Indian Richard Hunt, the mask is in the shape 
of a sun, with rays that fold up to make the figure of 
a man at the top. On the same wall, next to the hall 
that divides the public from the private spaces in 
the apartment, is a collection of shaman and Raven 
masks used mostly by the Kwakiutl tribe in ceremo- 
nial dances; the Indians say that the Raven brought 
daylight to the world when he discovered the sun in 
a bentwood box. Another Raven transformation 
mask on the wall opens to reveal a human face. The 
rings and spokes of the spirit masks below them are 
also held up in ceremonial dances to summon the 
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‘A media system was bu 

the master bedroom,” says 

screen and overhead projection 

All controls are remote, or contained i 

set into the headboard.” Above the bed i 
by Bennett Bean. At left, a ceramic vessel 





construction of gold leaf, wood, copper and clay by 
ceramist Bennett Bean. Yet it is the weird spiritual 
power of the Northwest Coast Indian objects that gives 
the apartment life and anchors the extraordinary 
space John Colamarino has created. “Architecture 
has to lift your spirits,” he says. “It’s frozen music. I 
see it very much as a fine art. And I do believe 
that it makes a difference in the way people live.” 
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OLE BULL’S LITTLE ALBIAIMIBIG: 








Martin Bregman’s Manhattan Apartment 
continued from page 134 


“It’s acres and acres of old wood. They 
took old paneling out of homes 
bombed out in World War II.” Cor- 
nelia Bregman adds, “He loves the 
English-gentleman type of room.” 
The proof is all around—in the Chip- 
pendale chair and the Regency desk; 
in the Queen Anne wing chair cov- 
ered in a quail-patterned chintz and 
the Victorian chair covered in an En- 
glish paisley shawl design; in the 
paintings of English horses, not to 
mention English dogs. This, in fact, 
is a room lost to time, save for some 
up-to-the-minute audiovisual equip- 
ment. Here at last is an environment 
in which a man would be at pains not 
to feel permanent. 

‘A luxurious bed is the focal point 
of a bedroom today,” Moore pro- 
nounces, pointing out that there is 
more interest now than ever in beau- 
tiful linen and old cutwork sheets. 
The Bregmans’ bedroom was built 
around a canopy bed draped in taffe- 
ta hand-painted with apricot sprigs 
and flowers and lined in peach silk. 
It’s a soft, romantic room, the walls 
glazed a blush apricot. The carpet is 
an English document: a field of mossy 
greens. The desk is of English yew, 


“There’s a wonderful 
comfort and warmth to 
this apartment.” 


the mantel of Scotch pine. Particular- 
ly inviting is the fireplace area, with a 
wing chair covered in cabbage-rose 
chintz. On a silent afternoon, apple- 
green silk draperies flutter against a 


background of porcelains and prints. 

“This is a lot like an apartment that 
I had in London once when I was 
making a film there—there’s a won- 
derful com warmth to it,” 
says Marti: ‘tient. How 
much, the s to be 
asked, did M, he pro- 
ducer control the 
director? “I hax |. But 
[| approved.” 1 
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The Virtuoso Musician Composes a Moorish Fantasy in Norway 
continued from page 153 


encompassed traditional Norwegian 
forms and fanciful Moorish elements. 
Bull was an active participant in the 
project, exploring the forested shores 
of Lysgen by rowboat, drawing his 
own maps and making sketches for 
the paths, plantings and drainage on 
his own. He had gazebos built and or- 
dered that twenty miles of wooded 
paths be covered with white sand and 
seashells lest a guest should lose his 
way on misty days or dark nights. 

The villa captures the exoticism of 
the eastern motifs that enchanted Ole 
Bull and the Romanticism that swept 
the country in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The house’s intri- 
cately carved woodwork, although 
employed to give shape to the musi- 
cian’s worldly tastes, is also a splendid 
show of local wood-carving skills 
passed down since the Viking era. An 
onion dome rises to cap off a tower. 
Moorish arches and spires ornament 
a pair of verandas and dramatically 
frame the vista of the fjord and dis- 
tant villages. Yet beneath the stylized 
tower and verandas is a wooden villa 
that is very much in the Norwegian 
country vernacular. 

Inside the villa, the exquisite dis- 
play of craftsmanship is indisputably 
in union with the architecture of the 
house. The focal point is a sixty-foot 
music room where elaborately carved 
columns of local pine lift a series of 
arches that support the vaulted ceil- 
ing. Three large glass chandeliers 
were imported from Bohemia to light 
the space, and above the fireplaces at 
either end tall mirrors were mounted 
to reflect the candles and the play of 
light in the arches. Despite its Eastern 
character, the room provides an unin- 
trusive backdrop for the mix of Euro- 
pean and American furnishings that 
Ole and Sara Bull brought from their 
travels abroad. 

The bedrooms of Ole Bull and his 
wife adjoined the music room so that 
he could work late into the night. This 
was also the center of family life, 
where the couple would read, play 

‘ards and perform together (she at 
piano) for friends. It was in this 


room seven summers after their firs 
season in the house that a much 
weakened Ole Bull rested, near deat! 
A flotilla of ships paused beneath 
his window, and the military bar 
struck up some of his best-love 
tunes to salute him. And here his | 


'- body was laid in state, in 1880, prior | 


to one of the biggest funeral proce: 
sions in Norway’s history. 

After Bull's death, Sara Bull and hi 
descendants continued to reside at 
Lysgen nearly every summer. The li 
ing and dining rooms on the lowe 
level were among those fully redece 
rated in 1905 when his daughte 
Olea, made plans to move to the is | 
land from the United States. Those | 
plans were never realized, howevel | 
because of her untimely death. | 
vate rooms on the second floor wer 
also expanded and refurbished ove 
the years. A white bedroom was espe 
cially embellished for Olea’s daugh: | 
ter, Sylvea, using the old Norwegian |) 
technique of rose painting. 

It was Sylvea Bull Curtis who ga 
Lysgen to the Norwegian Society foi 
the Preservation of Ancient Monu- |) 
ments in 1973. The villa is now oper 
from mid-May to September and ca 
be reached from a pier where a small 
boat ferries visitors over. Recitals are 
given in the music room each sea: ; 
son, for which prominent guest artists | 
are invited to perform on Ole Bull’ | 
eighteenth-century violin. Gazing up © 
at the decorative arches while the» 
sweetness of Bull's own violin res: 
onates, one can imagine with whai i 
feeling the proud maestro might have 
played here in such a private mome 
as Sara Bull recalls in her memoirs: 
“The music room, cheerful with 
wood fires and candles while the ~ 
storm without promised seclusion, 
tempted him to do the best work into 
the night. When the fire and candles 
burned low, and the shadows seemec 
the intruding spirits of the storm, 
then the notes would be thrown 
aside, and that wonderful instrument, 
a soul in the hand of its master, would 
voice the tempest outside and the 
peace within.” 0 
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IN PRAISE OF VINTAGE WRISTWATCHES | 








ANTIQUES” CHESS ‘SEIS 


The Intricate Art of the Age-Old Board Game 
continued from page 157 


one a crossbow, another a battle-ax. 

This ornamental abundance could, 
however, be as vexing to players as 
it was delightful to collectors. At least 
partly in reaction, the simplified 
Staunton chess design now univer- 
sally used in competition was intro- 
duced in London in 1849. The manu- 
facturer included only one overtly 
artistic touch—a horse’s head cop- 
ied from the Elgin Marbles for the 
knight—and was shrewd enough to 
obtain one of the earliest commer- 
cial endorsements, from chess cham- 
pion Howard Staunton. The design 
has endured because of practical con- 
siderations like durability, heft and 
the ease with which the players can 
tell bishop from queen or knight 
from rook. 

Happily, though, the Staunton de- 
sign did nothing to inhibit makers of 
more ornate pieces; it merely codified 
the difference between playing sets 
and ornamental sets. Moreover, the 
design achieved such an air of simple 
aesthetic perfection, of being abso- 
lutely right for the game, that every 
collector wants a good Staunton set 
(often called a Jaques set for the Lon- 
don manufacturer). Elements of the 
Staunton design also often turn up 
in unexpected contexts—for instance, 
on chess sets forged from bullets and 
cartridge cases by World War I sol- 
diers seeking a distraction from the 
tedium of trench warfare. 

Indeed, the game's hold on the hu- 
man mind is so strong, and seems to 
work on so many different levels of 
the imagination, that standardization 
is not even remotely a danger. Play- 
ers have made chess sets not just on 
every conceivable subject but from 
every material. One collector com- 
memorated his own dissipation, for 
example, by casting a chess set from 
the lead foil saved from wine bottle 
necks. Russian political prisoners in 
the 1920s reportedly made papier- 
maché-like chess sets from bread 
crumbs, shredded paper and water. 
Like other form f human rivalry, 
chess sets wi Ly 
their possibilit: 


nlimited in 





Classic Timepieces That Are Never Out of Date 
continued from page 171 


watches were much imitated, and to- 
day they are highly sought after and 
prized by collectors. 

Inevitably, watches went through 
the fashion changes of the interwar 
years, reflecting vogues for Art Déco 
and Streamline Moderne idioms that 


were easily and successfully adapted: . 


to the basic tank and tonneau styles 
that had been popularized in the 
teens. Simplicity is the hallmark of 
many of the finest watches of the pe- 
riod—such as the celebrated Prince 
and Oyster models manufactured by 
Rolex—but the ladies’ wristwatch fre- 
quently continued to provide the oc- 
casion for jewelers’ flights of fancy. 
Designers for companies like Cartier, 
Van Cleef & Arpels and Tiffany’s took 
premium-quality Swiss movements 
and created for them elaborate cases 
and ingenious bracelets encrusted 
with precious stones. 

In considering the wristwatch as 
jewelry, one must take note of the 
processes known as gold filling and 
rolled gold plating. Developed in 
America in the late nineteenth centu- 
ry, these were techniques for laminat- 


elty of the 1930s was the reversible} 
wristwatch, which had a dial hap 
could pivot one hundred and eighty 
degrees so that it could either f 
outward, to be read, or be turned 
ward, against a metal plate, for p 
tection. The most famous version 

the Reverso, produced in Switzerle 
by Le Coultre. 

The last great decade of the r 
chanical wristwatch lasted from ab 
1945 to 1955, and—as with desi 
fields as disparate as women’s fas 
and the automobile—it was a pe 
of reaction against wartime austeri 
The equivalent of Cadillac’s burgeo 
ing fins and Dior’s New Look wai 
tendency to treat the wristwatch as 
item of costume jewelry, permitti 
the case and bracelet (or strap lugs) 
take on an often fanciful life of t 
own, which deemphasized the tim 
piece’s functionality. 

In this respect, the typical wri 
watch of the 1950s is very far remo 
from the eminently practical classi 
of the 1920s and 1930s. The shapi 
of the 1950s were sometimes ecce 
tric; cases were sculpted or embosse 





Watches went through the fashion changes of 
the interwar years, reflecting vogues for 
Art Déco and Streamline Moderne idioms that  ] 
were adapted to the tank and tonneau styles. | 


| 





ing a thin layer of base metal between 
two layers of gold. The base metal 
gave the plate a strength that made it 
ideal for shaping watch cases, yet it 
still had the look and warmth of solid 
gold, which is not always the case 
when gold is electroplated onto a 
base metal, the method used in pro- 
ducing cheaper watch cases. 

Popular in the 1930s were so-called 
doctors’ wristwatches—elongated rect- 
angles with twin dials, one showing 
the hours and minutes, the other the 
seconds. Introduced by Gruen in 
1929, the type was soon imitated by 
other manufacturers. Another nov- 


bracelets were ornately braided. Evel | 
the faces and hands of watches-be 
came thought of as part of the overa 
decorative scheme, so that in so 
instances it was difficult to tell the 
time. Yet the standards of craftsma 
ship established earlier in the ce 
tury had not diminished, and th 
wristwatches of this period remai 
wonderful objects, highly refined ex 
amples of a technology with roots if 
the Middle Ages—a technology that: 
had been brought to the verge of per. 
fection yet was about to be displaced 
by the new world of quartz move 
ments and liquid crystal displays. 0 
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310 North Rodeo Drive @ Beverly Hills, CA 90210 310¢273e0155 800°759°6676 


We purchase Estates and Quality pieces. 
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FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 





YEAR "LIMITED 
WARRANTY 





Wood-Mode creates kitchens built to order. In a wide range of contemporary and traditional styles. 
In exclusive hand-rubbed wood finishes. In a dazzling spectrum of high-fashion designer colors. With 
a legendary selection of interior storage features. All with a five 


year limited warranty. Wood-Mode. Still America’s best selling (Wood-Mode 
line of fine custom cabinetry. Still your best value. FINE Wood Mode Mlode 
For a free copy of Wood-Mode’s new Product Guide and Design 


Guide, visit one of these convenient showrooms: ANNIVER S <a 


194.2 % 199 


EL TORO, CA LONG BEACH, CA OXNARD, CA SAN MARCOS, CA 
Valley Kitchens Mr Z’s Specialties Kitchen Queen Corp. Distinctive Kitchens & Baths 
(714) 951-7898 (213) 494-5059 (805) 487-8733 (619) 480-9199 
FULLERTON, CA LOS ANGELES, CA SAN DIEGO, CA SANTA MONICA, CA 
Access Kitchen & Baths, Inc Bay Cities Appliances & Martinel Ctr. | European Kitchen Designs Bay cities Appliances 
(714) 870-8557 (213) 651-2800 (619) 452-7724 (310) 394-2025 
GLENDALE, CA ; LOS ANGELES, CA SAN FRANCISCO, CA SAN RAFAEL, CA 
Berberian Kitchens & Bath Custom Kitchens & Baths BK Design Center Lamperti Associates 
(818) 244-7292 (213) 937-1660 (415) 863-7000 (415) 454-1623 
GLENDORA, CA MILLBRAE, CA SAN GABRIEL, CA STUDIO CITY, CA 
J.B. Kitchens, Baths & | Kitchens, Baths & Cabinets L & W Home Center Kitchen Factory 
(818) 914-2550 115) 952-6323 (818) 287-1131 (818) 505-1546 
LA MESA, CA KLAND, CA SAN LUIS OBISPO, CA SUNNYVALE, CA 
Designer ¢ abinetry | Building Co. San Luis Kitchen Company International Kitchen Exchange 
(619) 697-1421 1300 (805) 541-3746 (408) 296-3055 
ATTE. ODE’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY OPEN HOUSES 
SPECIAL © {AND “RIZE DRAWING * REFRESHMENTS 











1325 MAIN STRE 


1775 ALAMEDA 
2064 ANTIOCH 
494 N. NEWPO 
7741 FAY AVE., 
155 N. ROBERT: 


3307 MCKINNEY AVE., DALLAS, TK 75204 
250 WARD AVE.| HONOLULU, HI 96814 
FOR OTHER STATES NORTHWEST OR, WA, BC 


NORTHEAST/MIDWEST 
SOUTHEAST 


(214)|720-6066 
(808) |591-0685 
(800) 553-5611 
(800) 441-4366 
(800) 445-5720 





In Hong Kong, you can feast on a nine course 7 latest in high tech wizardry in Kowloon’saj 


Chinese dinner amid the splendour of the Tsim Sha Tsui. And at the end of every day 


world’s largest floating seafood res- slip back into the luxury of some of the 
taurant. Or experience the fascinating best hotels in the world. Just be sure tha 


; : F ; 
spectacle of an open-air performance of when you’re here, you give yourself enough | 
Chinese opera. Fortune hunt in a Hollywood i K : time to take in all there is to see and do in 
Road antique shop stocked with the treasures 


sures Hong Kong. There’s -2 HONGKONG 
of a dozen dynasties. Or a store offering the HONG no place like it. * Stay an extra day 


For more information, please contact: 


The Hong Kong Tourist Association, PO Box 7720, I CONC 7 Itasca; Illinois 60143-7720. Tel: 1-800-282-HKTA. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
— ; Architectural Digest 
INSTAR eT ae | ye 4 Jigsaw Puzzles 


Jigsaw fans will love these challenging 550-piece 
puzzles, which feature the cover photographs of 
a \i he two classic Architectural Digest issues. On the left is 
— as = = - <8 = = | -. i} ess the cover of the November 1990 Inside New York 
appre 5, 1s mae, || | é Collector’s Edition, and on the right is the December 
1988 cover, featuring an elaborate Paris interior. The 
finished puzzles are 18"x24", $15/per puzzle (4.00) 
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Note Care : 


Beautiful and functional, these blank note cards 
feature six different scenes from recent issues 

of Architectural Digest. Each set contains 

twelve cards. $15 (4.00) 


nomen mcerneere erie accent 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ae § 36 Architectural Digest ne 
Address Book 


This attractive, clothbound address book (6!/4"x 91/4") 
features fifty-two exquisite photographs from 
the pages of Architectural Digest. $16 (4.00) 





————— 


Please send me the following Architectural Digest selections: 


_—— , 
= _——¢ 
>> few 


ADDRESSES 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST P.O. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340 1-800-289-1214 


Indicate Quantity: Price /each 


Name _~— Address Book $16 (4.00) 
(#200092) 






Prices subject to change. 
Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for A 

Es ‘ ddress 
shipment. Offer good in USA 
and Canada only. Architectural 





—— Puzzle (November 1990, $15 (4.00) 
New York) (#200292) 





ee state ip Rae 
Digest is a registered trade- City SHEL Zt —— Puzzle (December 1988, $15 (4.00) 
mark of Architectural Digest Paris Interior) (#200192) 

Publishing Corp. CL Check payable to Architectural Digest. CA IA, ILand NY residents Note Cards (#200392) $15 (4.00) 


add applicable sales tax. Canadian orders must include payment 
in U.S. funds. 


, Grand Total $ __ 
LVISA ] MasterCard American Express 


Please add amount indicated in (__) for shipping 
Card # = Expiration he and handling per unit 
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The American Artist in Paris 
continued from page 127 


Just In Time for Your Holiday Shopping... 


MAN DAR i N ANTIQ U ES, LTD. We had great fun shifting things 
IS GOING OUT OF BUSINESS! | 2 een 
hould be.” 

MANDARIN’S : Having to travel frequently to Eu-- 
ENTIRE STOCK rope for exhibitions, Sultan was able 


to keep in regular touch with Benais’ 


r IS DISCOUNTED ~ progress. They discussed all the ma- 
70% OFF & U i jor decisions, but the artist also knew — 


when to give the designer free rein. 
“My first concern,” Benais explains, ~ 
“was to underline the unity of the 
whole space, so I chose the same light 
gray, or mushroom, for the walls 
yy throughout. Once that background 

; : ; was established, I didn’t mind break- 
Don’t miss this chance to buy quality ing up the apartment with different- 


antiques at ridiculously low prices! colored fabrics. I used all my own 
fabric designs, and Donald created el- 


ements like the bronze tiebacks for 

MANDARIN ANTIQUES, LTD. the draperies. Then I looked for 

812 West Pine St. + P.O. Box 428 + Farmville, NC 27828-0428 pieces of furmitune Wath i 

Wholesale & Retail * 9:00-5:30 + Monday-Saturday f such as the huge dining table, which 

(919) 753-3324 FAX (919) 753-5730 he thought he might use for drawing 

as well. Now that he has settled into 

= the apartment, I feel very satisfied be- 

cause he moves about the place as if 

he’s totally at home. That's the surest 

test, in the end, of whether you got 
the interior right.” 

“I’m particularly fond of Bieder- 


Plan now to visit 
our 9,600 square foot 
showroom displaying 

Chinese/Japanese 
antiques. 



















ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-234-4378 


For Customer Service 











“T like the idea 
of being immersed in 
another culture.” 





meier furniture, and I like the way the 
round table and the chairs in the sa- 
lon look,” adds Sultan, who put to- 
gether his own country house in Sag 
Harbor, New York. “I’m also very 
pleased about the effect of the ap- 
| pliqués in the hall and the mirrors at 
either end, which gives the space a 
nice theatrical atmosphere. I think 
were going to find living here very 
stimulating. It will come out in the 
work, and already in the short time 
we've been here I have several new 
| themes I want to pursue. For me, 
that’s what's essential—not where I 
am, but how I paint.” 0 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 





Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Architectural Digest 
Inside the Design World 


A Federal Case 


When designer Robert K. Lewis decides to buy American, he 
calls on two dealers who have been selling American Federal fur- 
niture exclusively for about 20 years and acquire most of their 
cache from private sources. 

Thomas Schwenke, who has a shop in Manhattan but will 
take special clients through his Connecticut warehouse, boasts a 
number of documented pieces of furniture 

made in Boston, Salem, Philadelphia and 

Portsmouth between 1785 and 1820. He 
has what he says is the only Dun- 
can Phyfe writing table, a New 
York Sheraton writing table (a 
rare form with a ratchet writing 

board that lifts up) made by 

James Dolan, and two Hep- 
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Napa Potpourri 


Thomas Bartlett has moved 
to the heart of the Napa Val- 
ley and opened a studio/ 
shop (below) in St. Helena’s 
historic William Tell Hotel 
building, constructed in 1875. 
Encircled by a small court- 
yard inhabited by terra-cotta 
rabbits, Italian urns and the 
designer's iron furniture, the 
shop has a potpourri of new 
and old furnishings. A ca. 
1800 painted Swiss country 
armoire stands against egg- 
yolk-colored walls, near two 
floor lamps, a three-drawer 
Dutch marquetry bombé 


COURTESY THOMAS SCHWENKE 


chest, some 18th-century 
French furniture and painted 
German pieces. A warehouse 
nearby is filled with addition- 
al antiques and new items 
with a classical look, and 
Bartlett regularly rotates his 
stock. Thomas Bartlett, 1236 
Spring St., St. Helena, CA 
94574; 707-963-3456. 





plewhite pieces, a sideboard (below) and a mahogany chest of 
drawers with a flame-birch drawer front and center drop, char- 
acteristic of furniture makers from Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. Since only a limited amount of American Federal furniture 
is ever available for sale, Schwenke is having reproductions 
made, starting with 45 prized pieces. He has had much success 
with his replicas of George Washington's inaugural chair (left) | 
and an armchair copied from a George Bright original for the 
Boston State House. With the increasing popularity of the light- 
colored Portsmouth furniture, Schwenke also has introduced a 
reproduction of a four-drawer bowfront chest. Thomas 
Schwenke, 219 E. 60th St., New York 10022; 212-355-3333. 
David Dunton’s taste for the American Federal period was 
acquired when he was a child living “in a household filled with 
formal antique furniture.” He vows never to sell two favorite 





pieces he inherited: a tall case 
clock made in 1810 by Philadel- 
phian David Weatherley, who ~ 
adorned it with acorn finials, 
and an 1820 tall-post canopy 
bed. But Dunton has many oth- 
er stellar examples, such as 
a Baltimore Federal flip-top 
games table or worktable, a 
convex mirror with a sea ser- 
pent and dolphin surround, a 
Philadelphia Sheraton side- 
board with a serpentine front 
and a ca. 1800 Boston secretary. 
David Dunton, Route 132 off 
Route 47, Woodbury, CT 06798; 
203-263-5355. 
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A New Yardstick 


O ver the last sever- 
al decades, Carleton 
Varney has started a fabric 
company to the trade in 
New York, written several 
books, turned out a news- 
paper column and found- 
ed a design school, as well 
as maintaining a successful 
interior design business. 
Now he comes to the retail 
customer with Carleton 
Varney by the Yard, a shop 
he has established in Sara- 
sota, Florida. 

Starting with fabrics he 
has ordered for the exten- 
sive and varied work he 


does in resort hotels and 
other design projects, Var- 
ney has created what he 
calls “a coordinated outlet 
store.” “We put the things 
together on the rack,” he 
explains, “so that there are 
solid-color fabrics with 
complementary printed 
fabrics, larger prints with 
smaller ones, and so on. 
The personnel is trained to 
help the customer—this is 
decorating with high style 
ona budget.” Carleton Var- 
ney by the Yard, 1503 Main 
St., Sarasota, FL 34236; 813- 
953-6986. 





continued on page 200 
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t's important for Scalamandré to change and 

do different things in addition to what we’ve 
done well all these years,’ says Frank Koe, director of 
restoration at the fabric house. Among the new ways 
Scalamandré has found to expand its traditional offerings is 
to introduce hand-block-printed wallpapers made by Cole and 
Sons in England as part of the new Gallery Collection. Two of the 
most interesting of the papers are Nowtan Court (above left) and 
Large Monteria. The first has an elaborate tracery of Gothic 
stonework imposed on a tomato-red background; the second is 
a green flocked paper, the flocking in a darker green forming a 
traditional damask pattern of scrollwork and leaves. “These are 
made by at least two men each,” says Koe, “who use a system of 
pulleys and wires to impose the woodblocks covered with paint 
on the paper. It’s true craftsmanship—it requires precision and 
experience.” Also in the Gallery Collection is a damask fabric, 
Verona Unito, which complements Nowtan Court's Gothic motif in 
a most unusual way. The fabric comes in red, peach, blue or 
green, and the background 
has a traditional damask 
pattern of grape leaves and 
vines woven into it. Scat- 
tered across the fabric in 
gold—quite asymmetrical- 
ly—are small Gothic archi- 
tectural elements such as a 
cinquefoil inside a circle, a 
quatrefoil inside a square, 
and a three-arched trian- 
gle. One of the boldest of 
Scalamandré’s new direc- 
tions is its representation 
of painted transferable 
murals created by New 
Pompeii (AD-at-Large, 
May 1991). The murals are 
done in India in watercolor 
on a base of ground stone 
applied to canvas. The ap- 
pearance is that of a soft, 
rich-toned antique mu- 
ral, and the canvas can be 
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applied anywhere and 
moved anytime. The 
murals range from a three- 
panel exercise in perspective 
representing a Renaissance street 

scene (below left) to witty adaptations 
of Pompeian wall frescoes to equally amusing variations of 18th- 
century scenic papers. One of the latter shows an extremely self- 
satisfied camel with a monkey on its back, both smirking at a Ila- 
ma. Another shows a groom leading a richly caparisoned horse 
beneath a tree bearing morning glories, grapes and fruit; a com- 
panion panel shows a woman astride a lion in a pillared hall, 
with a baroque pearl goblet beside her and an army in the dis- 
tance, while she watches a snake twine around her arm. 

In the direction of imaginative designs, it is to be expected that 
Clarence House would have some striking new images. Les Ce- 
ramiques (above center) is taken from Picasso's designs for ceram- 
ics that he did in the 1950s, and it shows his vases, platters, jugs in 
bird shapes and jugs with Cubist human faces painted on them 
and ears for handles in all their bold, discordant modernism. The 
backgrounds for Les Ceramiques are dark green, beige and coffee, 
with the last two creating a more period modernist effect than 
the first one. Coquillage is a design of shells, seaweed and coral 
printed on cotton-and-linen cloth. The shells are drawn with the 
shaded three-dimensional realism of children’s book illustra- 
tions and colored accordingly. 

Quadrille Fabrics has taken a medieval turn with its new wo- 
ven materials, one intricate design being named Tristan and an- 
other, even more ornate, Isolde. Tristan has stripes of varying 
widths in shades of green, beige, mustard, brown, red and blue. 
The patterns within the broader stripes range from a sort of 
jagged Navajo-style design to a narrow checkerboard stripe of 
black and white, brown and white or blue and white. Isolde also 
has a broad stripe with the Navajo-style pattern, but it is banded 
not only with the narrow checkerboard stripes but with broad 
stripes marked by baroque swirls and arabesques. Perhaps the 
liveliest new design at Quadrille, also a woven fabric, is called 
Fantasia (above right). With a background of either beige, peach 
or gold, the pattern is composed of large rosettes in rainbow col- 
ors with irregular outlines. They are surrounded by a circle of 
green vines, and other vine, flower and butterfly images in green 
and rainbow colors dot the ground. 








continued on page 202 
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Rela Gleason — Designer 
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Cerebral Sojourn 


The newly rejuvenated Maidstone Arms Inn and Restaurant, in 
conjunction with specialists from Christie's, is hosting a series of 
four-day lectures, with experts covering such topics as English 
furniture, sculpture, old-master drawings and paintings and the 
detection of fake furniture. The first four-day series begins Jan. 
31 and costs $950 per person, which includes the lectures and 
five nights at the inn. The 240-year-old East Hampton hotel was 
renovated earlier this year and redecorated to suit both hot- and 
cold-weather guests. For winter visitors, the inn will be dressed 
in Oriental carpets and plaid slipcovers, while those who arrive 
in the spring (another series begins March 7) will get wicker. The 
Maidstone Arms Inn and Restaurant, 207 Main St., East Hamp- 
La NY 11937; 516-324-5006. 





House Calls 
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Peer Pleasure 


David Easton, Gary Crain 
and Saunders & Walsh are a 
few of the faithful designers 
who are finding their way to 
the new New York shop of 
Malcolm Franklin, the im- 
porter of 17th-, 18th- and ear- 
ly-19th-century English an- 
tiques. Located on East 57th 
Street for the last ten years 
(the flourishing parent store 
in Chicago—a favorite with 
designer Bruce Gregga—was 
founded in 1947), Malcolm 
Franklin moved because, in 
the words of codirector Dan 
Sullivan, the original Frank- 





RW Antiques (AD-at- 

Large, Oct. 1989) was 
established in London by 
Christie’s veteran Iain Hen- 
derson Russell and interior 
designer Nicola Wasserman 
with Lady Henrietta Spencer 
Churchill, also a London de- 
signer, as codirector. When it 
opened, Russell said, “Our 
aim is to have a good mix 
of serious and decorative fur- 
niture... that will appeal 
to American clients.” With 


those clients in mind, HRW 
has established a former Lon- 
don employee, the Honor- 
able Juliet Teakle, in Con- 
necticut, from where she will 
sally forth on request to visit 
clients with a portfolio of 
updated HRW _ inventory. 
She can also give American 
clients advice on how to ship 
their purchases home. The 
Honorable Juliet Teakle, 218 
Riverside Ave., Riverside, CT 
06878; 203-637-5061. 





lin’s grandson, “Everybody 
had left the neighborhood 
except the big commercial 
firms, and we like to be with 
our peers.” 

Among the pieces in the 
shop are a ca. 1765 Chip- 
pendale-style bookcase with 
Gothick glazing bars on the 
glass doors and 26 small 
drawers sporting ivory pan- 
els labeled “A” to “Z”; and a 
George II giltwood-and-ges- 
so pier glass from about 1730 
with three stars cut into the 
glass of the top panel. A ca. 
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by Thomas Tompkin, whom 
Sullivan characterizes as “the 





When Maurice Kilbridg 


ionas 
dean of the Graduate Schoo: H ity, he 
went into business with his bri josep h Kil- 
bridge Antiques (above), which has ¢: eet 


in Groton, Massachusetts, making } n- 
tiques store. Situated in a 13-room Vict 


1720 japanned tall case clock 
(above) by John Melling is 
complemented by another 
tall case clock, made in 1685 


clockmaker’s clockmaker.” 
Malcolm Franklin, 762 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10021; 
212-288-9054. 








modern-style glass gallery building behind the complex, the 
business concentrates on American, English and Continental 


pieces from the 18th and early 19th centuries. “We have a lot of © 


Federal furniture,” says Maurice Kilbridge, “and lately Bieder- 
meier work has been popular, of course, as well as more obscure 
provincial pieces such as an 1810 Spanish sideboard that's going 
to sell very quickly.” Among the more unusual pieces is a ca. 1840 
semainier, with one drawer designated for each day of the week. 
“Banquet tables have been popular lately,” he says, and points 
out that they have about ten pedestal tables on hand from the 
early 19th century, each with a set of appropriate chairs. Collec- 
tions of Oriental porcelain, scrolls and Japanese prints embellish 
the rooms where the furniture is on display, and a quilt loft in the 
barn has more than 300 quilts shown for sale by private dealers. 
Among the designers who make Kilbridge Antiques a regular 
stop are Mrs. Endicott Peabody, wife of the former governor of 
Massachusetts, and William Hodgins. Joseph Kilbridge An- 
tiques, Box 879, Main St., Groton, MA 91450; 508-448-3330. 
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| KITCHENAID TRANSLATES 
/ CONVECTION COOKING INTO TERMS ANYONE 
CAN UNDERSTAND: MMMMMM. 


OUR NEW FREESTANDING CONVECTION RANGE MAKES IT EASY TO ENJOY JUICIER ROASTS, 
CRISPIER CHICKEN, PUFFIER SOUFFLES. KITCHENAID® CONVECTION USES BOTH A REAR ELEMENT 


AND A FAN TO CIRCULATE HEAT EVENLY THROUGHOUT THE OVEN. 
— ern FOR THE FIRST TIME, THE ADVANTAGES OF CONVECTION ARE 


Y AVAILABLE IN A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED FREESTANDING RANGE FOR THE 

HOME COOK. IT FITS FLUSH WITH YOUR CABINETS FOR A BUILT-IN 

LOOK. AND FEATURES A LARGE CAPACITY, SELF-CLEANING OVEN. PLUS 

YOUR CHOICE OF FOUR DIFFERENT COOKING SURFACES. 

aS ee a | WitTH KITCHENAID CONVECTION COOKING, YOU CAN USUALLY 
_—__—— ) SAVE TIME OR ENERGY. MAKE THREE TRAYS OF COOKIES, SIX LOAVES OF 

BREAD, EVEN AN ENTIRE MEAL ALL AT ONCE. 

TO START ENJOYING TASTIER MEALS AT YOUR HOUSE, CALL OUR CONSUMER ASSISTANCE 






CENTER, 1-800-422-1230, FOR INFORMATION AND THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 
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A Room of Its Own 





Hand-’Em-Downs 


Among the most jealously 
guarded secrets in the New 
York design world is the fur- 
niture workshop Guido De- 
angelis in the remote reaches 
of the Upper East Side. The 
workshop was founded as a 
family business forty years 


Painting and Decorating 


ago and is still run as one. The 
large workrooms are stocked 
with exquisitely crafted sofas, 
armchairs and other uphol- 
stered pieces of furniture cov- 

























The Victoria and Albert Museum opens the doors to its Frank | ~ 
Lloyd Wright Gallery Jan. 20 with the permanent installation of | 
the only complete Wright interior found in Europe—the office of 
Edgar J. Kaufmann, for. whom Wright built Fallingwater. Com- 
pleted in 1937 and dismantled some 20 years later, the room (left) 
has been in storage but for two brief exhibitions, one in London 
in 1974 and the second in Japan last year. 

The Kaufmann office's austerity reflects the influences that 
Japanese design had on Wright after he spent six years in Tokyo 
building the Imperial Hotel. As with many of his other projects, 
Wright designed the furniture, fittings, carpets and upholstery, 
all of which were preserved. The focus of the room is the compo- 
sition of the desk and a plywood relief mural, which signaled a 
new departure in Wright's architectural decoration. 

The Wright Gallery will also include examples of some of his 
furniture, metalwork and graphic designs—a sheet-copper urn 
from the Dana House, glazed earthenware plates from Midway 
Gardens and a leaded-glass window from the Coonley Play- 
house in Illinois. Frank Lloyd Wright: The Kaufmann Office, written 
by V&A furniture curator Christopher Wilk, is being published 
to coincide with the opening of the gallery. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, London SW7 2RL; 71-938-8500. 





ered in white muslin and waiting in ghostly ranks for decorator 
clients such as David Easton, Mark Hampton and Bray-Shaible. 
About 25 percent of the business is restoration, but most of the 
pieces are newly made by 
time-honored methods— 
building the frames from sea- 
soned wood, putting the web- 


S everal designers offer up recommendations for their decora- 
tive painters of choice. 

Diane Burn and Peter and Linda Carlson share the talents of 
Karin Linder (AD, Oct. 1992), who is a master of the faded, ro- 
mantic facade. While Linder likes to cover living room walls with 
delicate panels characterized by swags, minute flowers and styl- 
ized vines, she’s equally at home in the kitchen, where she ren- 
ders bold designs of Pompeian leaves and garlands of fruit for a 
country look. Proof of her versatility is two whimsical honky- 
tonk panels and a door that she painted in a Santa Fe 
house that the Carlsons decorated. Her commis- 


sions have taken her from New York to Mal- 
ibu to Italy. Karin Linder, 212-598-0559. 

For a Lond , Robert Lit- 
willer asked Cars to put 


a distressed, Pom 

finish on the walls. H 

to decorate a room w 

nut finish, which sh 

doors, bookcases and lai 

moldings. Benson started 

ture restorer, so she is famili 

gilding and patinating and i 
versed in applying finishes of any 11. 
terial, including gesso, tempera, case 
or decorated linen. Location determin 


bing on, then tying the 
springs by hand and tying 
the horsehair upholstery 


over that. Made to order for 
designers by these methods, 
the pieces are predictably 
top-of-the-line in price as 
well as quality—the whole- 
sale price for a sofa starts at 
$7,000, but the product is evi- 
dently the best. Guido Dean- 
gelis, 312 E. 95th St., New 
York 10128; 212-348-8225. 



































how she uses color. In Perth, she intensified the color of the paint 
she was using until it could stand up to the sun’s piercing rays. 
Carolyn Benson, 71-624-1894. 
Stephen Stempler’s decorative artist is New Yorker Chuck Fi- 
scher, whose work (left) ranges from murals and scenery to 
American primitive. “I could have him do anything 
from a Gracie-like paper to plaques on a wall,” 
Stempler says. Fischer says his work has a his- 
torical reference, most of it 18th century. A 
picture of a stately Irish home inspired him 
to create 80 chinoiserie panels for a client's 
dining room. Painted in gray parchment 
monotones, the panels were produced 
by Fischer in his studio and later in- 
stalled. He especially likes to paint floors 
with distinct graining and a star in the 
center. To Fischer, who has a degree in 
advertising art, “floors are very graphic, 
crisp and geometric.” By appointment on- 
ly. Chuck Fischer, 32 Union Square East, Stu- 
dio 1217, New York 10003; 212-529-4953. 
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June 1992 
The Wild West! 


These posters, measuring 19” x 25”, commemorate some of Architectural Digest’s 


most acclaimed covers in recent years. Printed on sturdy, glossy stock, they are sure to bea 


novel, lovely addition to your home or office. The cost is just $25.00 per poster. 
Please note: inventory is limited, so place your order today. 


Price subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural 
Digest Selections are registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340 1-800-289-1214 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Ch ee STATE ZIP. 


1 Check payable to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. CA, IA, IL 
and NY residents add applicable sales tax. Canadian orders 
must include payment in U.S. funds. © 


LIVISA MasterCard LC American Express 


Card, pe Expiration'Date 














INDICATE QUANTITY (Price: $25 each) 


November 1992 (New York) 
September 1988 (Fashion) 
November 1988 (New York) 


April 1990 (Academy Awards) 
November 1990 (New York) 
June 1992 (Wild West) 
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Please add $2.50 for shipping. 
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